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my foends m U SA, who have enabled 
me to write this book at Harvard 




Pre&cc 


This book is the outcome of my studies at HarvErd University 
during the years 1930-7 In 1930, Rupert Emersonj Associate 
Profcssoiv of Goverament at Harvard, spoke to a group of 
•> Indian students there on *The Dangers of Indian National- 
inn.*' Impressed by this, I 'wrote an essay on the very same 
topic for one of his courses It subsequently developed Into an 
essay on *Thc Problem of Mmormes, or, the Hindu-Moslem 
Problem m India. These essays and my further studies on 
Nationalism and Impcnahsm grew mto a thesis on “Com- 
munal Representation m India** submitted to Harvard Uni- 
versity m partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in political science. Need I say that 
there 18 not one page in this book which Rupert Emerson did 
not cntioxc. He is the most formidable enne of my work at 
Harvard, and I am very much indebted to him. 

The t^is was written in the spring of 1935 Since then it 
has been continually revised and rewritten. Upon my arrival 
m London in February 1938, it was further revised and re- 
written. In so doing I took advantage of t he material I c onld ' 
find at th e Indi a, Office IJbr^, the Colonial Office Lforar y, ! 
finrisfirMTOCum, th^ liKiia Lea gu e, and o tto organizatiohs. j 
boo k, to it stands jiow, as the omcome"of ilftHis’woBcT" ( 
*T[t IS difficult to write contemporary history, particularly the 

present phase of the struggle. I sketched it as foithfuUy as I 

could. The analysis m this book is against the system . The 

characters who appear in this book arc treated as personifi- 

cations of the economic, political, religious, and soaal rela- 
tions that enst between them. Tou cannot knock out the idea 
of communalism out of the heads of the communaHsta, unless 
you knock out the s y st em.** This is the temper of the book. 

I thank all the readers both m United States of America and 

here who read this book and offered their amaiins They are 

innumerable. It is not necessary to mention their names. They 

understand. The book is dedicated to my finends m United 

States of Amtnea who enabled me to wntc this book. I most 
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particularly thank Punki who shared my turbulent days at 
Harvard^ and who gave shape and organization to this work 
The fimshmg of this work in London would not have been 
possible had it not been for the generous help and mterest of < 
my friends. Miss Edith M Hal^ Professor Norton A Kent,, 
George Lloyd, Henry Bach, and Joseph Brattman I must also 
thank several other friends, especially Miss Cissie Bach and 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Young, for their genmne mterest m the 
publication of this book 

I feel that a book of this kmd may contam several mistakes 
But, as J. B. S. Haldane writes, “A Marxist must not be too 
afraid of makmg mistakes ” I hope the readers will pomt out 
the mistakes and offer constructive criticism. 

K B KRISHNA 

LONDON, 

January lo, 1939 
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What IS the Problem of Mmonties m 
India? 


The problem of mmonties m Indm is officially known as the 
problem of communal representation. Representation to the 
Councils, recruitment to the public services, and appointment 
of members to committees and commissions is on the basis of 
religion, or "religious groups,” "interests,” and classes ’ In 
1909, when communal rqncscntation came into being it was, 
and 18 even today, known as the Hindu Moslem problem. As 
Lord Motley wrote, it was the speech of Mmto about th e octra 
dflims of the Moslems that first started the Moslem hare. 
Later, when representation to the Councils on rdigious Imcs 
was extended to other religious groups, it was, and is, known 
as the communal or mmonty problem. These religious groups 
arc considered to be minontics m rdauon to Htndns who arc 
numerically larger than any other religious group m India, 
Excepting Hindus, everyone else is regarded as a mmonty 
Repre s e nta tion to the Councils is even extended to other than 
rchgions groups, for instance, to mterests and classes. These 
mclude Anglo-Indians, British commercial community, Labour, 
landlords, and others In a book called Political In^a, edited 
by Sir John Cumming, the following arc enumerated as 
"minority communities,” namely, the Sikhs, the Depressed 
Classes, the British commercial commumty, the Anglo- 
Indians, and Indian Chnsnans, This defies clas^cation m that 
it includes "religious groups,* "interests,” and classes” 
together Excluding "i nteres ts and classes,’ minorities or 
communities, m the language of the Go v er nm ent of India, mean 
mostly religious groups The official theory of "communities, 
classes, and mterests is examined m detail m this book. 

It 13 customary to speak of *raaal, rcli^ous, and linguistic 
minorities,” The Lca^e trcatia^ and declarations speak of 
‘‘persons belonging to racial, religious, and Imguutic mmon- 

B 
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ties” or of “mhabitants of a country who differ from 
the majority of the population m race^ language and 
rehgion.”^ 

What IS a racial minority? What is a race?^ It is another 
mystical p olitical term which means anythmg. It is a personal ' 
matter restmglafgelyion “subjective impressions ” Contempor-'^ 
ary German fascism has raised it to an absurd science Huxley 
and Haddon suggest that the use of the word “race” should be 
abolished from the scientific dictionary At best modem 
anthropologists prefer “mixed ethmc groups” to “race” In 
India Imgmstic terms such as Dravidian and Aryan have been 
applied to ethmc units In the opinion of a German anthro- 
pologist, Von Eickstedt, there are no Aryans and Dravidians, 
though there are Aryan and Dravidian languages and cultural 
usages ® A writer has likened India to a net coUectmg m its 
great pemnsula the flotsam and jetsam of all Asia ^ India is 
aptly called an ethmc pageant Risley’s ethmc classification of 
India IS now out of date ® The report of the census of India 
(1931) discusses the various classifications and comes to the 
conclusion that there are several mixed ethmc groups, changmg 
at each epoch of Indian history ® 

Long before the so-called “Aryan” mvasion of India, it is 
beheved that the population of Mohenjo-Daro mcluded at least 
four ethmc types.’ When such was the case at that remote 
time, around 2000 B.c , it is ridiculous to think of any pure 
“racial types” after repeated mvasions from the north The 

f v^i Treaty of Versailles^ Arts 86 and 91, quoted in C A Mg^rtney, 

\ NaUonal States atul National Minorities^ Londonj I 934 j P 4 Belgian- 
\ Swiss-Amencan Commission’s Report of 1921 speaks of “ . rmnonties 
} either of language or of religion ” 

® For various uses of the term race, see J S Huxley and A C Haddon, 

We Europeans, London, I 934 j PP 262-63 
® For Eickstedt’s classification, see in H G Rawlinson, India a Short 
Cultural History, London, I 937 j PP 9~^3 
* Census of India, 1931, vq\ 1, p 440 

® SirH Risley, ITie People (second edition), edited by W Crooke, 

Calcutta, 1915, PP 33 - 34 * 

® Census of India, 1931, vol 1, pp 439-60 

’ John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, London, I 93 i> 
vol 1, p 108 This conclusion was based on the researches of Guha and 
Sewell See ibid , vol u, chapter xxx, p 638 The four ethnic typ^s are 
(i) Proto-Australoid, (2) Mediterranean, (3) Mongohan Branch of Alpine 
Stock, (4) Alpme 
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mfagltng grift mmrnmgtttTg of Cthnic typCS 13 a SCttlcd fect. 
Today India is peopled liy a large number of ethnic groups in 
every stage of development. 

It is therefore difficult to understand what a racial mm on^ 
18, nn1r« it means national minority A national imnonty is 
'’formed from a mixture of several races. It is impossible to 
conceive of frontiers that are coterminous with nations and 
withouMiational minorities Hungary, Poland, Roumania, and 
Italy have national minorities m their frontiers When we come 
to HivTr« the question of communities later m the book we 
note several nations, tribes, and, under existing boundaries, 
national minontics m India, 

What IS a “religious minority”? To speak of a religious 
minority is to IgUrff'iiatian'Tira national minority mto the 
various religions pro f e ss ed by the nation or national minority 
It is something like dividing the Polish minority m Credio- 
Slovakia according to the religions pr o fe s se d by that mmonty 
If we divide India according to religions we will have Hindr^ 
Aryas , Sikhs, Jams, Buddhists, Zoroastnans, Moslems, Chns- 
tians, Jews, tribal gnd other religious groups Would these be 
considered rdlgious minorities in relation to British imperial- 
ism i r re sp ec ti ve of the proportionate mimcncal differences? 
Would Hindus, who arc numcncally larger tnm any otficr 
religious groups, be considered a religious minority? Or' would 
other religious groups be considered religions minorities in 
comparison with the Hindus? In that case ev er y country has 
religious mmontics m the sense that where Catholics dominate 
in one place the Protestants and others of that place will be a 
teligLotts mmonty and vice vena. RcUgioti is not a lasting end 
permanent fector Tctnfied religious ntes and fad mg psydio- 
logical relics” are modified by ‘the Imng social, economic^ and 
cultural envuonmenp’ that sur ro un ds them, Wc will discuss 
more of this m part four of this book. 

What is a “linguistic mmonty”? It is also inconceivable to 
think of a linguistic minority which is not at the same tune a 
national mmonty Not that “all \rfio speak one language 
necessarily co nstitut e one nation. There is no nation which 
at one and the same time speaks several languages, but this 
docs not mean that there may not be two nations spcakmg the 
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s'ame language Englishmen and Americans speak one language, 
but they do not constitute one nation ^ 

If India were divided accordmg to languages and dial^s 
we should have two hundred and twenty-five ImgmsHc^ups ^ 
Would these two hundred and twenty-five groups be con- 
sidered “Imgmstic” mmonties? Are they mmorities m relation 
to British imperiahsm or m relation to the numerically pre- 
ponderant Imgmstic group? Would not this division overlap 
with the religious group? Hmdus speak various languages 
This classification would agam be splitting the religious groups 
mto Imgmstic groups or Imgmstic groups mto rehgious ones. 

If India were divided accordmg to so-called race, language, 
and religion, the division overlaps one another The use of 
the terms “Imgmstic” and “religious” mmonties is loose 
While a national imnority may speak one language at a time. 
It professes several religions - ^ 

"^liat^then is India? India is aJan(^of nations and tribes, 

■ peopled by a large number of ethnic~^ups m every stap of 
^ development firom the abongmal groups to the highly cultured 
^groups, speakmg diverse languages, professmg diverse religions 
It is at rpresent a colony of British imperiahsm It is not a 
sovereign state. It is politically a mmonty, an immense numer- 
ical majority ruled by a microscopic numerical mmonty. 
Imperialism is the exploiter, and India the exploited Under 
this condition what is the problem of mmonties m India? 

“What is It that particularly agitates a national minority^ 
A nunority is discontented because it does not enjoy the right 
to use Its native language ” Imperiahsm is a hmdrance to the 
development of the Indian languages and cultures The polincal 
weight IS m favour of English In this respect the whole of India 
is m the position of a mmonty Its languages, although 
pernutted to be used, suffer from the general reaction of 
imperialism 

“A mmonty is discontented . . because it does not possess 
its own schools ” There are more English umversities and 

1 J Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colomal Question, p 6 
® Compare previous estimate Sir G A Grierson, The Linguistic Surv^ 
of India and the Census of igri, Calcutta, I 9 i 9 > PP 3 Accordmg to the 
census of 1911, there are 170 languages and 68 dialects Accordmg to the 
Imgmstic survey, there are 179 languages and 544 dialects 
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schools Indian one. Here also the whole of India is i 
mmonty While it has schools of its own, they arc limifed undo 
condiDons of rmpcnalisni. 

‘A mino rity is discontented bccansc it docs not enjo] 
liberty of conscience and liberty of movemenL” In this rcspcc 
the whole of India is a minority Hindu and Moslem, Sikl 
and Christian, all alike arc demed avil liberties Indians an 
slaves m their own lamL All alike were and can be impnsoncc 
without a trial Press Acts, Arms Acts, Defence of the Rcalrc 
Acts all deny fiecdom of speech and thought tb the Indians 
All alike arc c:q)loitcd Under these conditions, what is thi 
problem of minorities m India? 

TTic word “nunonry’ means snything £rom a *‘rehgroui 
group to a class or “interest.” It is a term mvented tc 
further the interests of Bnnsh imperialism and certak 
sections of the backward professional classes m India. A 
mmonty, m order to be called sudi, must satisfy ocrtair 
requirements of imperialism. It must not be a disloya 
clcmcnL It must not be scdinous It must be moderate, naj 
even rcactiobary It must be amenable to flattery The more the 
mmonty possesses these qualifications the more is its politica 
importance enhanced. The need of British imperialism fbi 
these minontics depends upon the strength and growth of the 
more iirqxirtant politically dominant classes. A minority is an 
indispensable nucleus m the mechanism of “counterpoise oJ 
natives against natives.”^ These are the necessary rcquirementa 
demanded by imperialism for any religions group, dass, oi 
int er e st to be called a mmonty 

On the other side a minority Is usually a backward clcmcnL 
It IS a banner raised by the lower ranks against the few placed 
above them. It complains incessantly of its relatively back- 
ward position. It humbly petitions the Govemment to redress 
the balance by giving it more posts m the higher ranks of the 
services It crawls on its belly for protection, as Montagu used 
to say It cries, as Lord Curzon said, “for artificial ropes and 
pulleys to haul them up ”* It takes advantage of its religion. 
/• Thfa phme med by the Pimitb Army RtorgimiatiaQ Connniitee in 
1S5B quoted in G T GAxittt* An Jndum Ccmmaacay T 15^30, p 

y* QtmedinO N Stajih, Znj»iwirfa w Cawtmmaw; and 
Dcvdcfpment jtfoo-jprj Boxtres, 1933 pp 375-7^ 
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' g rievances m lurid colour s. With bated 

breath and humbling whispermgn^s~it declares its unalloyed 
(loyalty to the Government. 

A mmority m India today means a rismg backward profes- 
sional class, belonging to one of the various faiths and commu- 
mties that demands a share m the government It may be 
^ anything that the Government needs to counter the aims of the 
dommant pohtical classes. Rmg George V said at the opening 
of the first session of the Round Table Conference on Novem- 
I ber 12, 1930. “I have also m my rmnd the just claims of 
V majorities and mmorities, of men and women, of town dwellers 
; and tillers of the soil, or landlords and tenants, of the strong 
( and the weak, of the rich and poor, of the races, castes, and 
[ creeds of which the body politic is composed . . ” This can 
be taken as a sample of what mmorities are accordmg to 
^3ritish imperiahsm. 

Under these circumstances, where the' common oppressor 
and exploiter is imperialism, where no one particular_^group, 
class, or mterest is oppressed by another, what is the problem 
of minorities m India?"'" 

Mahmud Ahmad spoke abstractly of the causes of firiction 
between the majorities and the mmorities.^ We do not know 
what those majorities and mmorities are Consequently the 
probable causes of friction are m the imagmation rather than 
m reality. He has not shown concretely who is oppressed and 
who is hurt. The alleged friction is a my^ But the social 
significance of this my^ andTts role m Inian history are not 
denied They^are^nalysed m this book. 9 

What is a‘'m5Th^rA myth is a desire, an ideologi^LUPilllS?^ 

attitud e mist^emfor objective reality I ^s a mental constm c- 

tion chosen Jhyjjhose participatog jn a mo vement assuring 

^ie^e^s^of victory and believmg_that_their -cause is cert^ 

to tr iumph. The alleged grievances of an abstract mmority 

againsFm "abstract majority are myths But they are adopmd 

just the same by a class that needs such m5^s Concerning 

myths, Sorel wrote: ‘T now wish to show that we should not 

analyse such groups of images m the way that we analyse a 
/ 

/ 1 Mahmud Ahmud, The Nehru Report and Muslim Rights, Catcutta, 1930, 

P 58 
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thing into Its dements, bnt that they most be taken as a whole i 
fly^histoncal forces , and that we should be especiallY atre fiil,not 

picture people had formed fo r themsdves b eforc^action. ^ 

^ "fbis i8~5actlY \diaftfielheansts of mmonti es in In dia say 
In this book, Acse imagc3*15c andysSlSo then dements, we 
endeavour to compare reahtlcs with the pictures that these 
theorists of mmonties draw We find that they are idgolofflc al 
gohnmldttires that have no basmnS^'BuThrClassintCTiwb 
/BuT thi5~3oc3 not mean that grievances of certain classes 
n gams t ccrtam others under imperialism are myths They arc 
rcaL For instance, the gnevanccs of the Depressed Classes 
against the Hind us are real The grievances of peasants against 
landlords arc reaL The gnevanccs of the badeward profes- 
sional classes are real What these classes fed to imderstand is 


that thdr grievances arc due to the^sogorttgo nomic basis of the 
country, and n ot_ dac tO -the fectjhat,they_fl re a maj orit y or a 
j pmonty What they fell to realirc is that these arc accentuated 
under imperialism by its political pohey The State m India^ 
an nnp enalist State. It is an alien StatcT Hcnre It has no 
direct interest m those affeirs that do not affect imperial 
interest?!*'^ Nominally it declares that it does not mterfere m the 
social and religious affiurs of its subjects. The Depressed 
Classes, in order to have their gnevanccs redressed, must have 
pobtkal power to do away with them. But political power is in 
the hands of the impcnalists The soaal and religious oppres- 
sors arc Hindus The neotr ^role-oflthCLi gpcnalist State is m 
reality a negative support for tl^ Hmdu oj ^essors §o5al 
evils cannot be removed arcept when felt by a’^TCfctflar class, 
and when that dass attains cnou^ politick power to remove 
those evils. Absence of government by the Tndlam for the 
Indians is the major cause for the presence of many social 
evils m India today The need to remove them is now felt by 
several classes, but they have not a Government of t heir own. 
The Sarda Act is a classic instance. It is not at all enforced. 
The imperialist State is an onlooker It ^negatrvcly helps the 
cvUs to exist, It encourages the social oppressors to contmue 

* Gtor i et Sard, R^/faztom m Violate*, tnnshted by T E, Holme 
Loodoo, 1916, p 23 . (Georse Allen Sc Uinrin, Ltd.) 
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their old putrid regime Hence it is mcorrect to say that the 
Indians alone are to be blamed for the existence of many social 
evils.i Under imperialism the self-evolvmg mstitutions have 
become self-destructive ones It is, as Montagu said, denial of 
responsibility, absence of government by the Indians for the 
Indians, and the presence of imperiahsm that are responsible 
for this. In this lightfthe grievances of the Depressed Classes, 
though they are directed agamst the Hmdu oppressors, are m 
reality grievances agamst imperialism m so far as it does not 
allow the contendmg classes to settle their differences one way 
or the other for themselves 'yTherefore^ the, problem of 
pressed Classes is also a problem of anti-imperiahsm^ 

(In the economic sphere, even under imperialism; the griev- 
ances of the peasants agamst the landlords, of the borrowers 
agamst moneylenders, of the workers agamst the capitalists 
are real and not m5^s But the veiled alliance between the 
landlord, the moneylender, the mdustrialist, and the imperialist 
forces reduces the problem agam to anti-imperiahsm. But on 
different issues the mterests of the landlords, mdustrialists, 
and moneylenders are not always identical with those of 
imperiahsm Hence, broadly speatog, the whole of India is 
politically a minority. 

What then is the problem of mmorities m India? It is as 
we stated m the begmnmg, part of the problem of communal 
representation 

1 For views of this type, see Vera Anstey, Economic Development of 
India, chapters i, 3, 17 The assumption is evident that Indians are to be 
blamed for the evils What can they do as they are now? 

Rupert Emerson, Malaysia — A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule, New 
York, 1937, pp 34-35, “ and as m India they seek always to find 
someone else on whom to blame their troubles without taking them as their 
own responsibihty as the Chmese do ” 
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Statement of the Problem 


“ Aix tl f e Conferences in t he world s , * wrote L ord Birkentead,^ 
* @iinot 3 ndgc the DnEndgcaSleT* The unbndgcable, accord- 
ing to him, is the problem of communal rcprcscntHtion m India. 
Ehagawan D as represents a different view He characterizes 
the problon as "an etincal-psydiological religions disease.”* 
The one 18 an impcxialistj the other a theosophist. Between these 
two views he several mtetmcdiate ones which arc dealt with in 
this book at the proper places Which view is correct? Is the 
problem of communal representation really unbridgeable? Is 
It a disease? Is it something else? What arc the causes that 
contribute to the nsc of this problem? Is it acadental? Was it 
unavoidable when it came mto existence? These are some of 
the typical questions analysed and answered m this book. 

The problem is studied m its devdopmeat. Due regard is 
paid both to the Indian social economy and British imperialism. 
In one sense, to speak of British imperialism as a separate 
cnoty &om the present Indian social economy is a misnomer, 
as It is at present part of it. But for the purpose of analysis the 
two arc treated separately, showing the necessary relationships 
between them. The problem of communal representation is one 
aspect of such relations hi ps. This book docs not deal with the 
entire relationship There are other aspects of Bntiih policy 
and Indian social economy that arc not dealt with m thi^ book 
as they do not touch the present mam problem. 

Smee the problem is dealt with in its development, the 
historical aspects of the relationship between British imperial- 
ism and Indian social economy, and the elements m 

the develotJmcnt of the problem arc given much prommcncc. 

* Thij WQ$ witoen by Lord Blrkenbcid vfacn he wm SecretiTy of Stue 
for India it> Ijjrd Reading, the tlv^ Vfceitjy of India Earl of 
Frtdtrick E di ivt Eari of tJut Tjm i 1935* P *4®- 

V'* Bhagxwtn Das, Commtmaljim and its eurf T jtoso ptfy p. 53 

' / 
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This means a takmg mto account of the organization of British 
policy and of the corresponding rise of some aspects of social 
economy. This is fully done m the book In this background 
the problem of communal representation is a part of the general . 
struggle of Indian social economy, represented by the pro- 
fessional and mdustriahst classes and their allies, not of the' 
entire social economy but part of it, agamst British impenahsm 
and amongst themselves. It is also a part of the general struggle 
of British imperialism agamst these classes In other words, the 
problem of communal representation is the history of war 
' between these classes On the part of the British it is a histoiy 
of concessions, c ounterpo ise, ^coercion, and strengthenmg^f 
param ountcy . On the part of the professional and the mdustrial- 
ist classes and their allies it is a history of their pohtical con- 
sciousness as evidenced by the growth of their organizations 
and demands It is also a history of struggles among themselves 
The class struggle is a fact. It is even a factor m historical 
evolution. Machiavelli thought that the centuries of struggle 
m Florence between the commune and the popolo, the grandi 
and the arti, contributed a great deal to the development and 
prosperity of the republic ^ This is also true of India before 
and after the consohdation of British rule m a linuted manner. 
Revolutions, which are culminations of class strugglesj did not 
arise successfully under British rule But every struggle against 
imperialism smce the Mutmy strengthened the pohtical 
consciousness and organization of the classes and the masses 
The present obstacles to the logical cuhnmation of class 
struggles mto a revolution, led the classes to the utilization of 
the situation, circumscribed by imperial mterests To this 
extent, the history of the struggles of the professional and 
mdustriahst classes among themselves and agamst the British 
represents a phase of development historically conditioned and 
limited At the present time the limited field for the vent of the 
ambitions of those classes is exhausted, and the move m India 
today is one of an all-India anti-unperiahst front This aspect 
^ Voltaire was of the same opmion An Essay on the Manners atd Sptnt 

of Nations citsdhdovf,vo\ u, p 131 “If Italy was disturbed by divisions, 

which sometunes are productive of pubhc liberty ♦ /rwircre 

M Beer, Fi/ty Years of International Socialxmy 193S3 P (ucorge 

Allen & Unwm^ Ltd.) 
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of internal struggles and the limited ebaracter of development 
of the struggles of these classes arc fully analysed m this book. 

This class struggle, or the war of ideas between imperialism 
md the emergent professional dasscs, began with the Indian 
[trrrmnH for association with t he adiniOistratiom''^rhe demand 
gradually firom representative”^ government, sclf- 
gpvcmmcnt withm the Empire, responsible government, home 
rule, dominion status, and finally to complete ind^icndcnoi^ 
This change of the danand comaded with the advent of new 
classes, the capitalist dasscs , and the political consciousness of 
these dasscs Dcman35"wttt hgnd m hand with the interests 
of these dasscs at each specific stage. But from the be ginnin g 
the Briti sh consistently instated on the view that India was 
unfit for responsible government, while the prereqn^t es 
necessary for such fitness were always denied. Yet they always 
posed the p roblem of co mmunal representation as a n ece tn ar y 
linirm tfc *niaidr*td^dtmbcracy " They dways declared that 
rSpmsible government is the ultimate goal of British policy 
in India. The demand of the professional and industrialist 
classes is objective enough. But what they actually got did not 
always correspond to the demand. Imperialism reduced their 
demand to the sounding-board of “responsible govemmenf * 
for the advancement of their own immediate mtcrcsts Such 
a course is a necessity On the part of the British, it is to show 
that they arc earnest in their dvilizmg mission of democracy On 
the part of the professional and industrialist classes, the cry for 
democracy beome a veiled demand for the rccog mtion of their 
i mme d iate m t cr csts . But smee this do cs not emancipate the whole 
of society and tberdjy themselves, and smee the pr e ssur e from 
the masses is great, the move is m the direction of independence. 
This accounts for ^c^artificial endjontradicmry chararTTr of 
the problem . This aspect is fully analysed in this book. 

Erom this it follows that Bnmh policy m India regarding 
the principle of communal r ep re se ntation was by no means 
yade ntal. It is a process conditioned by the soao-^conornic 
foriMtion of the country The Marquis of Zetland asserted 
that India fell accidentally to Bntish rule. Nothing is more 
untrue and unhistoncal. Imperial necessity plus the situation 
m India made the Bntish pohey always consistent, planned. 
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and deliberate. The doctrine of continuity aided rather than 
hmdered this policy Because of this non-accidental character 
It is not surprising that words like “counterpoise,” “con- 
cession,” and “strengthening of paramountcy” — expressions . 
of non-accidental policy — should creep into the pohtics of the 
country both in theory and in practice. There is no reason to 
abhor these words. They are blazoned in the correspondence 
and official despatches of the Viceroys and Secretaries' of State 
for India Similarly, the phrase “loaves and fishes of office” is 
used It figures largely m the documents of the professional and 
mdustrialist classes These key words used m this book are 
not subjective expressions, but are used by the Britishers and 
Indian classes themselves They profoundly illummate the 
nature and characteristics of the problem. 

If there were no people to be deceived, wrote Machiavelli, 
there would be no deceiver ^ If there were no classes with 
conflicting mterests and wiUmg to be counterpoised, there 
would be no counterpoiser Diderot phrased it more neatly 
; He wrote: “If men are so ready to mjure one another it is only 
1 because everythmg conspires to give them mterests. Each one, 
Ilf I may say so, lives isolated m society, and their chiefs avail 
themselves of their divisions to subdue the whole Dimde et 
tmpera is the maxim that all bad Governments follow by 
instinct T 5 rrants would be badly off if they had to rule over 
^nrtuous men only These theoretical observations of Alachia- 
velli and Diderot confirm Indian history It is precisely the 
existence of clashes between and among classes m India on 
one hand and the imperial needs on the other that gave rise 
to the policy of counterpoise. Here agam a process is explamed 
consciously, contrary to the view of Lord Birkenhead, who 
wrote that the British “alone could play the part of the com- 
posers The noble lord, who contributed so much to the 

^ Machiavelli, Pnnce, translated by E Dacres, in Machiavelli} with an 
introduction by H Cust^ vol i^ London^ 1905^ P 3^2 
^ ^ Diderotj Notes to HolbacKs System of Nature^ pp 131^32 

Birkenhead, op at , pp 245-46 “The more it is made obvious tuat 
these antagonisms (variation of nanonahty, sect and rehgion) are pro oiin , 
and affect immense and irreconcilable sections of the population, e 
conspicuously is the fact illustrated that we, and we alone, can play tne 
part of composers ’’ 
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policy of coimicrpoise, should have known the difference 
betw^ conjposfcr and countcri5biscr 
In addition to its own characteristics, Bntish policy m India 
adopted the characteristics of previous despotisms — Hindu and 
Moslem. In this sense. It is the lineal child of Indian despotism. 
Speaking of the Asiatic barbarians, Voltaire remarked “Their 
ancestors do not deserve histoncal descnption any more than 
the wolves and tigers of their country We cannot dismiss this 
question so lightly as Voltaire did. He was primarily mterested 
“m the spirit, the manners and customs of the nations * At 
another place we find him interested in the effixt of despotum 
on the spirit of the people, cxpecially m his views on India.* The 
despotisms m India ment histoncd description because m the 
very analysis of those s y s tems he the means of effectively 
insisting those sys t e ms In studying those s y stem s, we observe 
the verification of Machiavclh s law that nations return to 
order unless they remam oppressed by some extraordinary 
power*** This is the essential trait of Indian history, the 
feilure to return to nomialc^ that rsT'to'natuial and necessary 
order Any desire to restore Infim to normalcy and to offer a 
solution to the vexed problems must be accompanied by an 
analysis of the systems VThile the previous systems do not 
fidl withm the scope of this book, the British system deserves 
historical description, in so fer as it pertains to the communal 


problem. The histor y of British pohey is inseparable from the 
histor y of ^ mmunal r^resmtaS^^ 

TEc characteristics of BritisE pohey, and those of the Indian 


* VohiiK^ Worhs tnmilited# voli. U, SL Am Eaoy on th$ Mwmtn and 
Spmt of tdL il, ch « pte r 53 p 3^ 

■ Voindre, op dt. p i h | 

\ ■ Voiodrt, op dt., p 35 The Immin mlnrf hu degenerated fn Indie. ' 
Till* h pTohdsly tn ^cct of the Tmir goTcnnnent.'* 

Pixel 4S-n49 It woold teem u if mmldcd hid become wetk md »■ 
dTrmlmtc in Indii, in proportion u they here been tnb^ect e d. There if 
grtit ippe irance, tto ifter each congneit the lupen t M ani md the pe mTKa 
of these people hire been increased.** 

Pifcs ^9-50 It ilmoct ihntTi happens, that he wix> is anned with 
power liim the chains of ixnataiice Instead of breakinx them ** 

J^iXe 41 and aitbongh the gener a l goodness of thdr dispodtiaiis may 
hare been comipte d by lup e ntltl on and the lep eaied eruptions erf 
foTtig ners.” 

’^'Voktire t obsemtlcios also fbUy Tcr i f y MaddiTdiri law 
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professional and industrialist classes— to use a fashionable 
phrase, their action and mteraction— produced the problem of 
communal representation. Briefly the pomts advanced m this 
book are the followmg: 

1. The evolution of British policy m India is on the Imes of 
coimterpoise, concession, and strengthenmg of paramountcy. 
Th'e growth and organization of the professional and mdustrial- 
ist classes of various faiths and commumties and their demands / 
are on the Imes of struggles amongst themselves and agamst 
the British. At the stage when the Indian National Congress, 
largely Hmdu, was already dommant, when the Moslem 
professional class was just emergmg mto organized existence, 
the claim of the Moslems to separate representation was 
recognized as a counterpoise agamst the predommance of the 
Hmdu professional classes. 

2. When once this prmciple is m existence, it is easy to 
forecast the succeedmg events.^ The subsequent history of the 
prmciple is necessarily one of further evolution of British pohcy 
and extension of the prmciple of counterpoise to other rehgious 
commumties It is also a history of the growth of the profes- 
sional classes of other faiths and them demands. The same 
phenomenon is observed m Ceylon and Kenya. 

3. The causes of.the„tensionJ^t ween t he Hmdus and-the 
Moslems are traced to thetsocio-econormc formation of the 
country a^d lack of enforcement of law and order on the part 
of the British, and not to religion alone as it is often alleged. 

4 Lastly, on the basis of the above conclusions communal 
representation is recommended for abohtion 

These m brief are the views expounded and analysed m this 
book The “counterpoise” idea advanced m this book explam- 
mg the origms of communal rqjresentation is, I claim, a fact. 
As a statement of British policy, it is found m the private 
correspondence of J^ytton, Curaon, Mmt o, and Morle y. 
words “counter the aims of the Congress,” “counterpoise,’ 
“concession,” “cmcumscribed by imperial mterests” are all 


^ Compare the followmg observatioii of Voltaire “When an anaent 
error is established, pohcy uses it as a bit which the vulgar have put 
their mouths, until another superstition arises to supersede i^wh^ P^^ 
profits by the second error as it did with the first " Title-page, The Philosophy 
of History, New York, 1898 
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freely med m the above correspondence, Mmto*8 official 
despatch to Morlcy, Morlcy*8 dcspatdi to Minto, the Govern- 
ment of India 8 memorandum m 1907 and the replies of the 
local Governments to that memorandum, all these use the above 
words freely It is significant that all these documents cjqpress 
Bntisb opinion. All the men who ex pr e ss ed this opinion were 
cither Vi cero y s or Sccxetancs of State for India. Therefore 
the statoments of these people arc to be regarded as frets, 
because they cannot speak against their own interests But 
publicly It is disclaimed that the policy of the British is one of 
counterpoise. The statement of British policy regarding 
communal representation is contradictory Whidi statement is 
to be regarded as fret? Naturally the statements which are 
found m official despatches and private letters have been, and 
ought to be, regarded as frets 

The opnnons of the profttsional and mdustnalist classes on 
this question may not be of value because they are the i nter e s ted 
par t y It would bt m accord with their sentiments to character- 
ize British polity as one of “counterpoise.’ This is duly noted, 
Theopimonsof these classes arc mentioned as frets not because 
“they arc accepted by a large number of people,” but also 
bccatoc they arc verifiable by objective expcnencc. That the 
policy of counterpoise is one of such frets is the contention of 
the Indian classes, and as such their views on tbm question arc 
freely cited to add strength to the pri v at e views of the British 
expressed m letters and despatdies The political resolutions 
of these classes on this aspect of communal r e pr e sen tation arc 
the chief source material used m this book. 

If the **polic7 of counterpoise” is a fra, the fortha urgili- 
cations of that fitet have to be noted. The history of communal 
representation, on the side of the Indian classes, is analysed as 
a history of struggle among themselves, just as it is a^ysed 
on the side of the B nmh as a history of cnnceMinns, s t ren g t l ii^n- 
mg of paramountcy, and further extension of counterpoise. It 
is further presented with ample documentary evidence thgt the 
pica for communal representation is a veiled plea for “posts 
and emoluments,” In India, as m every otha country, when 
new classes have arisen to economic power, they have demanded 
a share m political power equivalent to their new economic 
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status In general, the Bntish and the backward Inchan pro- 
fessional and mdustrialist classes spoke always of this fact. The 
advanced classes denied it, but some, like the British, have been 
outspoken on this pomt To contradict themselves at every step 
is the professional disease of these classes From this it should ‘ 
not be inferred that the opmions of one cdass cited agamst the 
other have objective valichty They are cited because they are 
signific:ant. Like the Britisher who could not speak against 
himself when he spoke of the pohcy of counterpoise, qmte 
truly, so also the Indian classes cannot speak agamst themselves 
when they speak of their demand bemg one of jobs. It is by 
inference of this kmd that the view is advanced that the history 
of communal representation is also a history of the veiled plea 
of the Indian classes for more power, posts, and emoluments. 
Nothing is aimed m this as an attack on the morality of the 
Inchan classes, but only to show that their ideological-pohucal 
desires are expressions of their class mterests. In support of 
this view, all the documents, direct and mdirecrt, which speak 
of the activity of these classes, their organizations and their 
pohtical resolutions are cited These cited documents are also 
recognized by the Indian Statutory Comrmssion as source 
material. 

I The reports of the Commissions, official and unofficial, have 

to be used carefully as source material It is the same with 
parliamentary debates on the subject They are pohtical, not 
juchcial docmments Now and then we get Commissions, such 

^as those on agriculture, labour, and mdustty, which are to a 
certam extent objective This follows from the contradictory 
nature of the British ruhng class ^ That the findmgs of certain 
imperial commissions should be conducive to the interests of 
the Indians is as mtelligible as the reports of the early English 
factory mspectors, although belongmg to a different class, had 
been to the interests of the workmg class But the reports arc 
pohtical. This point is clearly brought out m the case of the 
Indian Statutory Commission One of the members of the Com- 


j 


1 This IS due to the fact that the pohucal parties of the day m England 
are represented on the Commissions. In the Ind^ ^tawtory 
three pohtical trends were represented. See E Cadogan, T/te India \V > 
London, 1933* P 288 
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mission wrote that the publication of the first volnmc of the 
Commission s report was a pobtical manccovrc. It was done 
to prepare the mi^ of the readers to welcome certam moderate 
recommendations When reports were wntten from this angle, 
^ can understand why these arc of value only as political 
doenments For this reason they are used in this book as 
n r wr n ng political Statements of British pohey m Tndm 

Besides .tbesc reports, the statements of writers, Indian and 
English, arc largely utilized* Sometimes they arc used to show 
that a conservative writer came to rather unorthodox conclu- 
sions, sometimes, to show that even men of the opposition 
school also came to the same conclusions as advanced m this 


book. Hence the names of the writers, pamcularly Indian, and 
their background have to be noted, \^en a man like Gokhalc, 
who had a rqratation for character, wrote his opimon, it was 
of value because character and opimon comaded m that person. 
When a rmm like Chirol, who is regarded by the Nationalists 
as an enemy of India, write* some thing m &vour of Indians, 
It IS significantly noted. In some cases the opxmons of experts 
m a particular field arc utilized, especially those of D ari mg on 
rural Punjab Above all, the opmions of those who came tO| 
the same conclusions as mmc, and who did not follow the samei 


method, arc utiliz ed. From this it must not be inferred that 
I have merely catalogued the opmions of others Last, but not 
least, these opmions arc ated because they arc true and signifi- 
cant, and bcCTusc they arc pohtically important for immodiatcj 


c 




Part I 


The Ongtm 
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Introduction War of Ideas 

What is tjie(jd^of communal representation? When and how 
did this arise? The ongms of this idea are to be sought in the 
growth and strength of the Indian National Congress and the | 
need for a pohey of counte rpoise, by the Government against 
the Congress 

By about the bcgmnmg of the twentieth century the Congress 
was growing m influence and prestige. Up to this time it was 
dominated by the old middle-class mtelli^tsia. New recruits 
from the professional classes and the rising mdustrialists swelled 
its ranks With the introduction of this new element the Con- 
gress entered a phase of internal struggle with reference to 
political methods This phase of internal struggle culminated 
at Surat m 1907 with the resultant split of the Congress mto 
extremists and moderates. It was during this period, and after, 
that It was looked upon by the Government of India as a 
seditious body Lord Curzon never concealed his dislike of the 
Indian National Congress In 1900 he wrote to the Secretary 
of State c. /■ 

My own belief is that the Congress is tottering to its fell, 
and one of my great ambitions while m India is to assist it 
to a peaceful demise,”^ He beheved that the Congress was not 
representative. In order to counteract its influence he suggested 
that a Coimdl of Prmccs should be set up * This idea was taken 

Etrl of Romldihiy Tht l^ft qf Lord Cunorit three Tolome*, voL 11 , 
P/I51 

v* Canbndz* Sharttr History of India p 878 Moiley wrote to Mlnm 
(AxifcmCt 1906) The Qnmcil of PrizKes hu oevtx ttmekme u promhhic 
C unop , I beHeW tboosht of it cs a derloe for ctxmteiliie the Consrea ** 
Alary Alisto, India^ Almto astd MarUy 1934* p lOO 

Coizon hx tnm thU Idea fiom Lord Lytton. Lady Bkty Balfoor 
Th* History of Lord Lycxoi^t Indum A dmuu stratjonf compiled foom 

oiBdal popeti, 1899 pp 107-8 *To the Vfcetoy thh proented an oppoc 
tmdty of intngurattof a new policy by rirtne of whkh the Crown of Errand 
ibcmkl bcncefonh be idectiSed with the hopes, the asplratfom, the tym- 
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by Aiinto as a possible counterpoise to Congress aims ^ Almto 
recognized the need for friendship with the best men of the 
Congress, but he believed that there was much that was abso- 
lutely disloyal m the movement ^ In order to counteract this 
disloyal element he had recourse to several other ideas. He 
writes to Lord Morley: 

“Nothmg was ever truer than what Morison says m the 
extract you send me: 'Ideas can only be combated by ideas,’ 
and you won’t keep the younger generation away from the 
Congress unless you have another programme and another 
set of ideas to set up against theirs.”® 

With Morley and Mmto on one side and the Indian National 


pathies and interests of a powerful native aristocracy To do this would, he 
felt, materially dimmish the dangers with which the Empire of India was 
then threatened by the condition of afimrs m Central Asia ” 

Lady Betty Balfour, op at , p 109. In a letter to Disraeh on April 30, 
1877, he writes “To secure completely, and eflSaently utilize, the Indian 
anstocracy is, I am convmced, the most important problem now before us ” 
Ibid , p in “ He had desired to take this opportunity to establish an 
Indian Pnvy Council, fomung a distmct and separate institution, restricted, 
at all events m the first mstance, to the great chiefs, and empowered to 
consult with and advise the Viceroy from time to time on general matters 
of State ” 

Ronaldshay, Lord Curzon, vol u, pp 228-29 Lord Curzon freely 
admitted his mdebtedness to Lord Lytton There were some items in Lord 
Lytton’s programme which he rejected Lord L)nton’s idea of an Indian 
Envy Council was exammed only to be discarded 

/ ^ Mmto wrote to Morley (May 28, 1906) “I have been thinking a good 
deal lately of a possible counterpoise to Congress aims I think we mc^ find a 
solution in the Coimal of Princes, or an elaboration of that idea, a Pnvy 
Council not only of native rulers but of a few other big men to meet say 
once a year for a week or a fortnight at Delhi, for mstance ” See Mary 
Mmto, op. at , p 29 

Mmto eiqiloited this idea fully m his correspondence with Morley See 
Mary Mmto, op at , pp 153, 158, 214^ 2.55 ^ “id Cambridge Shorter History 


of Jndia, p 878 . 

® Mary Mmto, op at , p 28 Morley echoes the same ideas m his letter 
to Mmto (Jime 6, 1906) “One must recognize it [Congress] as a power 
with which we have to deal and with whose leaders we must reckon One 
cannot but be anxious as to the almost ymyersally jdisl oyal ton e 0 0 

Naave Press with which they are so largeTyrtsnmected and'tSecontrol or 
which they are acquiring throughout India ” ^ 

Mary Mmto, op at., p 31 Mmto to Morley, July ii, 19^6 I am so^ 
to say my doubts as to the genumeness of Congress aims 1 am qune 
prepared to recogmze much that is good m their campaign, but at the same 
time there is much that makes one very suspiaous ” 

Mary Mmto, op at , p 99 (J^y ^906) 
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Congress on the other bqgins the war of ideas The ideas were 
by no means new They originated m the orcamstanccs of 
British rule m India. The idea of creating a council of nobles 
as a coimtcrpoise to the Congress of recognizing the claims 
of the educated classes to a share in the administration of the 
countryj ofl&cttmg the advanced, classes against the backward 
of creating classes as social bases of British rule m India, and 
cotmtcrpoismgoneagainsttheother of distrusting and confid-» 
mg m an Indian of conceding reforms without surrender of 
imperial interests m the midst of r ep r e ssi on of strengthening 
paramountcy at every turn — all these ideas were and are today 
the necessary concomitants of British rule in India. A narrative 
of the evolution of these ideas, particularly the idea of counter- 
poise, which arose ont of the previous schools of pohtical 
thought, end which arc set in opposition to the ideas of the 
Congress, Is necessary It is m ^s war of ideas b et ween the 
Government and the Congress that the ongms of communal 
representation lie. What arc these schools of political thought 
from which evolved the policy of counterpoise? 



2 


Schools of Political Thought with Reference to 
British Policy in India 


In the history of British India up to Alinto we find three 
schools of political thought 

I AietcalfCj taking into account the prevailing feelings of 
the Indian ^peoples towards their govemorsj believed that 
the immense Indian Empire would one day vamsh ^ He was 
not alone m this view Sir John Malcolm, tooTIelfthat in an 
empire like India they were always m danger.^ This school, 
although It correctly reflected the spirit of the times, was 
regarded as “pessimist ” 

2. While Alalcolm talked of the permanence of British rule, 
Lawrence felt that the whole affair was a matter of careful 
_bal^ce^andrMdjiustoent Elphinstone, leammg from Malcolm 
and Munro, named at least one condition to such permanence 
He held that the introduction of Indians mto a share m their 
own government was not only mevitable, but a necessary 
condition of the English dommion He wrote m 1822. 

“It may be half a century before we are obliged to do so, but 
the system of government and of education which we have 
already established must some time or other work such a 
change on the people of this country, that it will be impos- 
sible to confine them to subordmate employment, and if we 
have not previously opened vents for then ambition and 


V* ^ Sir Charles Metcalfe, acting Govemor-General, 1835—1836 J W 
Selecttons from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, London, 1855, p 116 ^ 

TnHin IS at all times lookmg out for our downfall Our rum, if it be 
ever commenced, will probably be rapid and sudden ” 

Pages 162-63 “Our downfall may be short work When it commences 
It will probably be rapid . The disaffection which would willmgly root 
us out exists abimdantly, the concurrence of curcumstances suffiaent to call 
It mto general action may at any time happen ” 

J 2 Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, p 196 (T^s mmute ^ 
written on May 16, 1835, after Sir Charles Metcalfe had assumed the 
Governor-Generalship ) 
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ability, wc may expect an ei^losion which will overtnm our 
GovOTimcnL*^ 

Henry Lawrence said openly cannot expect to hold 

India for ever ” England might rctam India only as a *noble 
ally enlightened and brought into the scale of nations under our 
guidance and fbstcrmg care. “This represents tlw; liberal school 

3 There was a third school of puroj inpcnalists Wellesley 
and Dalhousic accepted the British E^ire as more or less 
m the nature of things It seemed absurd to them to speculate 
on England thrust out of India 

These schools reflected the spirit of their times and they 
arc by no means dead 

The condition of En glish society m Indm b etw e en the 
years 1830 and 1838 was such that it was not unnatural for 
Metcalfe .to take the view he did The relations between 
the rulers and the ruled were by no means ideal In high 
quarters where Govemors-Generd had to deal with equal 
or “infcnor’ Indian powers, it was a question of glonoos 
pageants* and assembhes, presents and coimtcr-piesents,* 

* To Sir Tbonutt Monro October 27 1822 T B. Oofcbnjokc, Uft of 
ths Honourdi* Matnotuart Elpfattsmnt in two vohimex, Momj London, 
l 884 ,ToLii,p I 43 

* H M. Lawrence, Eaayj MUxiary and ’Pohncal X^ritun tn ln£at London, 
1859 pp S9-6o 

* Pageant* and Durban are diaractetiitic of Viceregal ftmetion*. Tbey 
c xiitrd eren before Metcalfe. Note Lady Curxon s deacriptkia qnoted In 
Lord Ronaldihay*! Cioron, voL E p 93 

Marebionen of Dofferin and Ara deacxibe* a Rawil Find! Durbar in 
Oio* F»«r(xa/L^/# 6 i 7 *ita, 1890, Tol i, pp 92-95 (Friday March 26, 1885% 
p 98 (Tocaday M^ch 31 1885) 

Mary Minlo, op dt, p yfi (Jovrml^ Agra, January 9 1907X describe* 
the Agra Durbar Balli for the Ring** birthday balls for Qoeen * 
birthday balls for the Vkero/i birthday — these fill interminably a Viceroy*! 
aojoum in TnH(«. 

See Pufferin and Ara, op cit. toL i, p 152. 

V * P f c senu and counter presents are another feature of Viceregal life to 
In d i a. Mary Mlnto give* several accounts of such emtoms. The Amir— 
*the Afghan barbarian” — lavishly distributed present* to Mary Minto and 
her two daughters. To Mary Mliito be tent a charm in the shape of a tiny 
golden ship on whkh were a swallow and the wordi Goodbye, Ind ia.** 
To EQeen he aent a golden book, to Ruby a golden case with good wiibes 
■nd a ruby I 

IbkL, pp 107-8 It Is not nixess ai y to menrino fruit* (Ibid, p 88) and 
P«iic» GbitL, p 135), vrtiich alio foem presents to these Vkerine*. 

Mary Minto, op dt., p i<S9 (Jovmal Norember 10, 1907) *To+an 5 
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tours and hunts ^ Outsiders mistake these easily for /the 
essential India Apart from a few men like Malcolm, ! 
Munro, and Lawrence, average Englishmen tended to I 
seem aloof and arrogant Heber blamed his countrymen 
because they made themselves a separate caste, dislikmg and 
bemg disliked by all their neighbours ^ There was a 
tendency to make the racial division abrupt both m the army 
and in the civil occupations such as the judicial service. 
Little attempt was made to encourage the good work of Indian 
subordmates Censure was freely showered on those who 
failed. There was, as there is today, a lack of “moral” sensi- 
tiveness m the average official Englishman.® Taj Mahal and 
Its surroundmg bmldmgs were used for quadrille and tiffin 
parties where guests ate ham and drank champagne ^ Servants 


the end of our visit he [the shy Nizam] began to thaw, and at our farewell 
luncheon produced a brooch from his pocket, made of a lucky tiger bone, 
set with diamonds which he shyly shpped mto my hand under the table- 
cloth, begging me to accept it as a souvenir ” 

^ For an account of tours and himts, see Mary Almto, op at , pp 67, 
94-96, 173 

Marchioness of Duffenn and Ava, op at , vol 1, pp 214-15, 233, 236, 
246-47, 250 One gets a good idea of what these tours mean by readmg this 
Vicerme’s Journal^ ibid , chapter v, pp 192 ff 
^ Lord Ronaldshay, Life of Cttrzon, vol u, pp 244-46 
^E S Montagu, An Indian Diary, London, 1930, p 112 
Sleeman remarks that the people of India hardly ever think of hunting 
and shootmg for mere amusement See his Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official, V A Smith’s edition, vol 1, p 145 

® R Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India 
(From Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-1825, etc Afadras and the Southern Pro- 
^vmces, 1826, etc ), fourth edition, three volumes, London, vol u, pp 343-44* 
“Of this foohsh, surly national pnde, I see but too many instances daily, 
and I am convmced it does us much harm m this country We shut out 
the natives from our soaety and a bullying, msolent manner is continually 
assumed m speakmg to them ” (January 13, 1825) 
sj 3 Geoffrey Tyson, Danger in India, London, 1932, with an mtroducuon 
by the Earl of Lytton He speaks of “cruel indifference to people 
Page 114 “The mdifference displayed by the average Enghshmm to the 
culture of the land of his temporary adopoon is positively appalhng, md 
were I an Indian it would constitute for me nothmg short of a gross insult 
* Emily Eden, Up the Country Getters wntten to her sister imm the 
{ Upper Provmces of India), with an mtroduction ^ 

Thompson, 1930, p 362 (Monday, December J830) 
once had been a mosque StaJJ I thought it was rather shocking out eating 




ham and dnnkmg wme m it.” tt'ru- fircf 

Mary Minto, op at , p 229 (Journal, November 24, 1908) The first 
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were freely bcateiL^ It was the same world when Lord Elgm 
wrote in 1857 “I haye seldom, from man or woman smcc I 
came to the East, heard a sentence which was reconcilable with 
the hypothesis that Christianity had ever come into the world*”* 
little value was put on *nativc life.*'* Women who came 
largely from the middle classes m England contributed most to 
race prejudice. This arrogance and supenonty plus the political, 
social, economic, and militaiy gnevances of the Indians, pro- 
duced the Mutmy of pamc a^ vengeance.* But this arrogance 
did not die with the Mutmy It still ensts It was these condi- 
tions of the times that made Metcalfe sound pessimistic notes 
about the permanence of the Empire m India. 

The second school also reflected the spint of the times. It 
was a period of reconstruction, a penod of soldier-statesmen. 

Lord Minto fnmmcnred b» praemtksi ind rotooui oai end pitt a stop to 
the TandtUim of tmtriits who used to ddp cS plecei of the 4ntrble pnids 
to c nj y twty u lotivciiin 

* E. Eden, Lmtrs from Indian voL I, p 337 The roxoa giren by Miw 
Edm for the MTtae^rmmr of their terrma to GcrmuiKCt Hoato wu th*r 
"it WM one of the few booses In Cslcntti where they were not besten." 
\»/Slr Henry Cotton, Inhan ami Romu Mfmotrh London 1911 p 65 
"I sm bon^ to ny thxt this pemklotis practice of ittikiiig nstives 
espedsPy domestic Kr v t mi pTCTslled ts e commoc tnd genenl hsbit du t in a 
the wbofe of my residence In Indfa. " 

* iMUn and Joitmah qf Jama Eighth Earl of Elfot edited by T Wtlrond 
with 1 prefiicc by A. P Soilcy London, 1872 (letter to hli wife, Angnst ai 
1S57 Calcntts), p 199 dctestttlon, contempt; ferocity rengesnee, whether 
Ofrisfnm or Tndhns be the object.'* 

• iMUn amd Journals qf Lord E^goh p 417 "The other diy s strtion- 
mstter tomewbere up country kicked ■ nstire who wts TirfrkJny ■ ggit 
bclooglng to the fanner ” Other inttsnccs in which the nstives hsre 
died from the effect of personsl rfunffwn^nt sdminittcred by E ur ope sn s 
hsve oc eurr ed since I hsre been here." How tme ft Is cren in onr dsyl 

• Sec Tyson, op dt pp 112-13 (Foe eiprestion of bed msnnen snd 
▼xdgtrity on the p*n of Ttn gUtKmwi towir di TtvUtv ) The incidents thst 
Tyson describes *re r fr<>nt 

W S Bhmt, IruEa Undsr ESpoUt 1909 (t pil r ste dlsiy), chspter xiil, 
"Rsce Hitred " p 263 in this present yesr of grsce 1884 (tftcr the 

Mndny) no hotel k ee p er in Tnd I# dues recefre t nttlTe guest Into ids 
house, not 00 account of tny lll-wlll of his own, but tfatou^ fesr of losing 
hb custom." Sec pp 263-68 for intuit end rough tr e stm ent of IncHms . 

’ Pige 261 I ihaQ no doubt Incur anger by tsying it, hut it is a fset thst 
tJu Etifbsh vxman m India dannt tJks last tMsrty ytan has ban tht eaus$ qf 
^aif tht btotr fttUnfi that bftwttn ract and ract " 

/ Tyson, op dt., p 116 "We will gorem you, we will tax you. We wfD 

tisdc whh you, but we win txjt cat with you. That Is the turn total of thb 

“TOgint postuldoa." 
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jit was carried on by Malcolm m Central India, Elphmstone 
in Deccan, Munro m Madras, and Metcalfe, Tod, and Ochter- 
|lony in Rajputana. Tins school has its ancestry as far back as 
Warren Hastmgs It was Warren Hastmgs who j5rst realized 
that if British power m India was to be lasting, it must become 
an Indian power An exception to this school is to be noted m 
Lord Cornwallis, a portly country squire, “an excellent spea- 
men of the class of English landed magnates,” who* had an 
extraordmary distrust of all “native” officials.^ He insisted 
that all judicial proceedmgs should be at least supervised by 
Europeans His plan for paymg liberal salaries applied only to 
the European service. Such entire exclusion of all mdigenous 
agency from any responsible position was, as Marshman 
justly observed, the great and radical error of Lord Comwalhs ^ 
This by no means represents the best pohcy of the British 
towards Indians at that time. 

Lord Metcalfe wrote on September y, 1820; “I confess that 
ll distrust native agency There is no such bemg, I feel perfectly 
* sure, as an honest native agent, from Cape Comorm to Cash- 
mere, and they who confide m them are sure to be deceived 
But we must make use of them, for we can seldom do without 
I them, and they have a right to kmd, respectful, and gentleman- 
like treatment What a contradictory statement' 

Elphmstone wrote to Henry Ellis m 1826’ “The period when 
they may be admitted mto council as you propose seems to be 
distant, but they nught very safely be consulted on all topics 
not political, and where there were no secrets to keep and no 
places to dispose of The note is unvaried, distrust of the 
Indian on one hand and the need for the employment of him 
to high positions on the other. 

The noble Lord, eighth Earl of Elgm, wrote ■ *‘It is a terrible 
busmess this livmg among inferior races.”® In July 16, 1862, 

\/i “I conceive,” he wrote, “that all regulations for the reform of that 
(crmunal) department would be useless and nugatory, wlulst the execuQon 
of them depends upon any native whatever ” Quoted m V A Smith, i ne 
Oxford History of India^ second edition^ p 571 
2 Quoted in Smithy op at 3 p 571 
SeJections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe^ op at ^ p X52 
4 Ck)tton, Elphmstone^ p 188. 

® Letters and Joitmals^ Eighth Earl of Elgin^ p I 99 
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he wrote to Sir Charles Wood * Situated as we arc in this 
country a smal l mino nty ruling^ajpay po pulati on th at 
differs from us in blood, cmlization, colour, and rdhgion, 
monopolizmg m our own temtones all positions of hi^pi 
‘di^tj^-'a^ emolument, and exercising even over states 
ostensibly indqjcndcnt a paramotmt authonty it is manifest 
that the question of how we ought to treat that class of natives 
who corisidcr that they have a natural right to be leaders of 
men and to occupy the first places m India, must always be 
one of special difficulty If you attempt to crush all supcnoi^ 
itics you umte the native populations in a homogeneous mass a 
against you. If you foster pndc of rank and position, you cncour- ^ 
age pretensions which you cannot gratify, partly because youj^A 
dare not abdicate your own functions as a paramount power, 
and partly because you cannot control the ar rog an ce of your 
subjects of the dominant race. ^ This dual and contradictory 
policy 13 characteristic of British rule m India. It is emphasized 
over and over agam m the official despatches 
Lytton* renewed the idea of Warren Hastings Ip his 
despatch of May 2, 1878, be recommended the admission of 
Indians to high posts, on several grounds The employment of 
“native* agency more largely m the cml administration was 
an overpow e r in g necessity It would be fulfilling the pledges 
given by the Bnmh to the Indians It would have political 
advantage in associating the subject races’ with the govern- 
ment of the country Above all, firom a fmanaal point of view 
It would be profit^lc to employ the cheapest native agency 
avatiable^ 


He again wrote in 1878 ‘The Viceroy cxplamcd the posmon 
in which his Government was placed between the pressure of 
two antagonistic responsibilities On the one hand, the pledges 
implied m the action of Parliament, and the hopes and expect- 
ations which have grown out of them m the native mind on 
the other hand, the impcnal necessity of mnmtaming the safety 
and wel&rc of the Empire by restnetmg the most important 


• Lmtn and yottrraJs Eighth BarJ of Elgatt p 421 

• Fori ibott biitot7 of tbc Indtm Qrfl Scrrfceop to the dme of Lytton, 
•« L«dy Betty BtHbox op ch.,pp 534-27 

• Lidy Bet^ Bdfbor op ch., pp 53 ^ 3 © 
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executive posts to Europeans, and the undoubted claims of the 
existmg covenanted service to a mamtenance of the reasonable 
expectations and prospects under which they were mduced to 
compete for entry mto that service 

He further wrote in 1879* *'Under the present system we 
are practically bound by law and custom to appomt Europeans 
to all higher posts. To appomt a native to any such post is an' 
altogether exceptional act for which we are obhged'to show 
very special reasons or obtam special authority. What I say is 
— shift this condition, at least m regard to a certam number of 
high appomtments. ... In regard to these particular appomt- 
ments, let the general rule be laid down that pnma fade natives 
only are to hold them. . . . Define more clearly ihe promises 
which have been given so vaguely — ^mdeed so rashly. Cautiously 
circumscribe them, but then naake them reahties withm their 
necessary lumts.”^ 

We find the same attitude m this century. Mmto wrote to 
Morley on July 5, 1906* ^*As to a native member of counal, 
there is a great deal to be said for it. To me such a possibihty 
(| appeals very strongly, but I cannot disgmse horn myself the 
} doubts which naturally arise as to committmg State secrets to 
ij a native colleague.” This was spiced with a liberal admission: 
“At the same time I do not feel sure that we are not exaggerating 
the risk; that our suspicions are not largely due to our own 
inherent prejudice agamst another race, and that the time 
may not have come when we can afford to take a broader view 
of thing s and offer to recognized ability a more duect share 
in the government of India The words “distrust of the 
native” were later replaced by a pohte libellmg word effici- 
ency ” “The cult of efficiency has been the stumbling-block 
m the way of the mcreased employment of Indians under 
Government” An Indian is not to be trusted. He is not 
efficient This attitude naturally “fostered discontent among 
those who have watched post after post created and filled y 
Enghshmen 


^ Lady Betty Balfour, op at , p 528 

= Ibid , pp 532-33 (Letter to Lord Cranbrook m July 1879 ; 

* H^od^,^^ ^Sketch d the History of India from 1858 to ipzS, London, 
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But there arc ciccptioM to this liberal and arcumscribed 
school Munro, Elphnmone, and Malcolm were the exceptions 
Mtmro lived his life with the Indians, His letters show him, 
living with them at Salem, m South Canara m the ceded 
distnets. He spent his life among the villagers instead of sitting 
m his “cutcfacry,” like the Bengal cmhans He thus learned 
how to understand the Indian people. He was never petty He 
wrote in 1822 "The best way for a collector to instruct the 
natives is to set them an example m his own conduct. ^ He 
strongly pointed out the impolicy of excluding the natives of 
India ^m all situations of trust. He asked “With what grace 
can we talk of paternal government if we exclude the natives 
finm every important ofiBce, and say, as we did till very lately, 
that m a country (Madras) containing 15 millions of inhabitants 
no man but a European shall be entrusted vjuth as much 
authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke of a 
rattan?”* He instituted something like a native board of 
revenue at Madras He opened the door to the employment of 
natives m high and important situations • 

Elphmstonc received his ideas from Munro and Malcolm,* 
as they corresponded with one another a great deal He always 
wrote in admiration of Malcolms sympathetic treatment of 
the natives. He was ever ready to Icam from Munro He wrote 

^ J Bndihxw I 4 f» of Str Thomas Mwzro (Rnkn of Indl* Seda), Oxford 
/i 894»P 185 

V Baddiiw op dt, p 191 The foil mfnpte on the anployment of 
nstiya fj in A, J Arbmhnot, iSir Thomm Munroy Lemdoc, 1889, pp, 149-751 
or in Us luBcr two Tohnna, London, i88r toL il pp 319-27 
p 319 AH ofOca thxt can be held by nttiva without dinger to onr power 
mi g ht without adrantige be left to them. We are ar ro gant enough to luppoic 
that we can with our limited nmnben do the w ork of a nation." 

O R. GWg, Uf$ (f Sjt Thomua MtmrCy 1830, London, three vohima, 
tdL H, pp 423 ff. (mirm te 00 the promodon of nativei, April 27 1827^ 
eoL id (rUnute on the iwe of the co untry the condltkm of the people) 
(December 31 1824), pp 319 ff He did not iharo Elgin a view Unleia 
we luppoae that they tie inferior to tta in oatnral talent, wUch there ia no 
teaion to believe, it la rrmch more likely they wHl be duly qualified for 
thdr employmenia than Bnropeana for thdn " Ibid,, p 358 

* M. S Elphinatoce, Governor of Bombay wrote to Mnnro, October 27 
1822, PoODt 

T E, Coldjrooke, L^s cf tht HmtovrobU Mount Satart EJpUmtone two 
Tutmna, London, 1884, voL 11, pp 14>M3 

* See Oidg, op dt,, vuL fil, for pactonal cQuap o n d cnce , 
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m 1822: “It IS necessary that we should pave the wav for 
introduction of the natives to some share m the government 
of their country.”^ In 1826 in a letter to Henry Ellis, he sug- 
gsted the admission of natives to all but mihtary posts.^ 
He reiterated these ideas m his mmute on education ^ In ' 
1850 he expressed identically the same opmions in a letter 
to Charles Hay Cameron In 1854 lie wrote to Colebrook 
discussing snnilar ideas In 1858, before his death, he 
remarked that a time must come when natives will have 
to be introduced into the new council of the Secretary of 
State.'* 


Malcolm was another who shared the views of Munro, 
Elphmstone, and Colebrook.® Malcolm wrote to Maloney; 
“Were I to remain in India^ I do not think that there is a 
human bemg whom I should dread half as much as an able 
Calcutta civilian whose travels are limited to two or three 
hundred miles, with a hookah m his mouth, some good but 
abstract maxims m his head, the Regulations m his right hand, 
the Company’s charter m his left, and a quire of wirewoven 
foolscap before him.” He understood the Indian character He 
sympathized with Indian feelmgs ® He always wanted to take 


^ Colebrooke, Life of Elphinstotie, op at , vol u, p 1431 
® J S Cotton, Mount Stuart Elphtmtone, Oxford, 1892, pp 187-88 
® In 1824 Cotton, op at , pp 188-89 Selections from the Minutes and 
Other Offiaal Writings of M Elphmstone Edited by G W Forrest, London, 
1884, p 96 “The natives are shut firom all higher employments m their 
own cxmntry ” 

* Cotton, op at , pp 189-90 But Elphmstone, unlike Munro, was 
contradictory m his judgment of the Indians like Metcalfe, Elgin and Alinto 
Cotton, op at 3 p 134 “There are among them (Bra hm i n s) many instances 
of decient and respectable lives, and although they are generally subde and 
msmcere, I have met with some on whom I could depend for sound and 

canchd opimons ” p t 1, 

® Metcalfe wrote “Is it true that such a host of fine fellows as Sir Jonn 
Malcolm, Mr Elphmstone, Sm Thomas Munro and Sir Edward Colebrook 
are united m the same opmions? If they were, it would be almost treason 
to dispute thp.m ” Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, p 152 

* J W Kaye, The Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm (trom 
unpubhshed letters and journals), two volumes, London, vol n, pp 335 3 
The comparison between Metc^e and Malcolm is mterestmg 

Ibid , p 345 Malcolm was always accessible to men of all classes and 
characters He worked with the door of his tent open to every 
compass His eyes, his ears and his imderstanding 

doors Metcalfe was a man of reserved nature He could not, like Mai > 
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the Indian people into his confidences^ He insisted upon 
conduct and not on words in the relations between oflSoals 
and Indians * He regretted deeply that there was no opening 
for natives He wrote ^We must, or we cannot last, contrive 
to associate the natives with us m the task of rule, and m the 
benefits and gratifications which accrue j&om it”* 

We now see that this idea of associating the Indians with the 
admmistAtion and government^ of the country has a long 
history which dates from Warren Hastmgs Minto pist seized 
this idea and pressed it on Morley for rccogmtion with such 
intensity that it was easily mistaken for his own* 

The third school also refleaed the spirit of the times* 
Wellesley was a thorough-going imperialist. He believed in 
the supenonty of British over Indian government. This con- 

tit down on tbe grist to oocvene £rccl7 with i knot o( poor TOUgen, or 
pass oR his pleiuiiliJ gi on i wUxl Jungle-bred robber 

Ibid., p 384 (Advice* to • Young Pcilftkil Ciptuln S ) *Yoa sbonld 

begin by matfng yo ut idf master of tbe geognphy of the cxmntij end of 
the history character and hahltj of ha Inhabhanta," 

Tyacsi, op eh., p 115 *What I do find eattmordlnary in onr mentality 
Is thrr ninety phvt nQO*offlcial PxigntbrrxTi oat of a hundred who spend a 
wmklog life In Tndk apparently do not rtitnk h worth tbdr while to learn 
•nythhig of tbe hfatocy of the country or the languages spoken by the 
pcopka.” 

W S Bhint,op eh. p 26S “How can we th gotnphig with tbe nadret, 
•«y these {offldab) “Yet h was ciactly by gossip that Lawrence and 
KlcbolsCQ and Mcadowi Taylor gained fnffrvTVT in former days.** 

* Letter to Smith (Exclntion of Intennediate Agents) 'The 

pxindpk upon which I proceed has not ha origin In a distrust of tboac near 
me, but in a dealrt to give ccnfidence to tbe Inhabhtnts of tbe country “ 
Kaye, op dt., toL h p 355 

• Ka^ op dt, toL h, p 367 (Letter to Moant Stnait Eiphlnstnce 
Management of the NatiTes of India) “Tbe m t t wj of India must be 
•poken to by actions, not words ” 

• Kaye, op dt., voL C, p 392 (Empkjyment of Natirci cf India in tbe 
Public Service — to Mr J Young) (Theae eitiacti are firem hli corre- 
spondence d urin g the years 1821-1828 ) 

* Sometimea a dlcthtctloo is b et wee n adminlttiation and go r ero - 
ment. I think h is a mere tpiibUe to far at India it concerned, as at presem 

preriouily conathuted. Tbe aghstloo on the part of the Intflans 

was for their ataodation with the •dmfntrrTaTWi . Tbe later aghatian was 
for association with the government of the ooentry 

E. S Momagu, An Indian Diary p 70 “They carmot and wilJ not 
™<icrttand that dvll te rv anis in tW« t ’ mmtr y are, and must be more and 
more, poHticiam.” Note the implied conncxlion b ctw crui dvil servants and 
po Cripfirm 

D 
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viction gabled him to make annexations right and left without 
any qualms of conscience Every annexation appeared to him 
, to be an undoubted and unqualified public benefit i His pohcy 
of subsidiary alliances and annexations directed to the imme- 
diate purpose of making Britam the supreme power m India' 
was largely determmed by bis resolve to exclude for ever all 
^ possibility of French competition Great Britam was then 
engaged m the Napoleomc wars. Hastmgs, like Wellesley, 

, made vast addition^p^lJieEmpire and consohdated its great- 
. ness, but it was ©alhousi^ who completed the structure of 
British rule m IndiS^”His motives were dictated by broad 
imperial policy He was profoundly convmced that it was for 
the good of the peoples of India that they should pass from 
Oriental admimstration to the protection of British Raj The 
work begun by Clive was completed by him 
Of these three viws^JVtotp deftly utilized the views both of 
the imperiaGsts ^d bfmeprogressives He garnered thejBmts 
of the _ ideas left by his predecessors One such idea is the idea 
of “counterpoise” which is an mtegral part of British policy. 
The first recorded mstance of the British pohcy of counter- 
poise m India is seen m the afiair of Riza Khan and Nunda- 
comar. They were the two most promment and wealthy 
noblemen of Bengal of their day, one a Brahmin, the other a 
Moslem They were bitter enermes and rivals It was Nunda- 
comar’s dearest ambition to rum the Moslem and supplant 
him as Diwan When the Moslem was deposed and held for 
trial he thought his chance had come Tbe directors of the East 
India Company had privately suggested to Hastings that the 
Brahmirfs abilities and disposition might be put to good use by 
employing him in the investigation of his nvaVs conduct, and 
that if his services proved us^ul he might he rewarded in such 
manner as Hastings saw fit; always providing that he zoos not 

1 Smith, 0:4ord History of India, pp sSoS Lord Curzon spotc of hts 
passion for aggrandisement m his Brtctsh GovtnxmeTit m Ittdtd} > 

^ = Lord Curzon, op at , vol ii, p 250, jbid , 221 “QuJte 

conquests and acquisitions which placed Dalhousie in the ^ 

hncaJ descent from Wellesley and Lord Hastings and 

the Bnash dominions m India to the approximate shape which lbc> M 

smcc borne ” 
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gwen any place of trust or authority According ly, Hastm gs did 
what he was told to do He employed ^Fi^^com arl^in the 
unpleasant task of uncovering incnminatmg cyidcncc against 
Mohamed Riza Khan. The Brahmin’s reward was the appoint- 
ment of his son as the Begum s Diwauj which served the 
additional purpose of furthering Hastings s plans to uproot the 
late minister’s influence.^ The subsequent policy of counter- 
poise is not so crude as this, but in Ime with the refinements 
of the age. The essence of this pohey is, it satisfies the interests 
of both the ruling class and those of the s elf-scetang ambiaou s 
jcIa^^uafLthC-rilletL This pohey 13 further seen m its appfi- 
cation to the various new classes that have come into cnstcnce. 
What are they? How did the G ove r nm ent apply this pohey 
to them? 

* A. M m^r n JliTici^^mTnrr n<imTv.-p.77 



3 

Organization of British Pohcy: The Emergence ’ 
of the Professional Qasses 

« 

What was lacking during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, the years of Munro, Malcolm, and Elphinstone, was 
present m the early part of the twentieth centmy, the years of 
Alinto and Morley.^ This was the organization of the rising 
middle classes A history of these organizations from 1851 to 
1885 gives us an idea of the rismg educated intelligentsia and 
their political demands. The voices of the Madras Native 
Association, the Bombay Association, and the British Indian 
Association could femtly be heard Prior to 1851 the need of 
associatmg the Indians with the admmistration was felt by 
several Enghshmen like Malcolm, Munro, and Elphmstone. 
After 1851 up to 1884, the few Indian associations and liberal 
Enghshmen like Lytton and Ripon supported this movement 
of Indianization After 1885, the Indian National Congress, by 
&r the strongest and the latest of these organizations, began 
to storm heaven for “pohtical” jobs In 1906 came new ele- 
ments mto the Congress It was at this stage that Minto came 
to India 

These organizations are directly the creations of Bntish rule 
m India.^ Britam from the very beginmng emphasized the 
importance of educating the upper classes ^ In, these conditions 

^ Mtmro was Governor of Madras firom 1820 to 1827 Elphmstone was 
Governor of Bombay from 1819 to 1827, and Sir John Malcolm from 1827 
to 1830 Mmto was Governor-General of India from 1905 to 1909 Money 
was Secretary of State for India at this tune 

® Lady Betty Balfoiur, op at , p 109 Lytton wrote to Lord Salisbu^, 

May II, 1887 “The only pohtical representatives of native opmion are me 
Baboos, whom we have educated to wnte semi-seditious articles m me 
native press ” Lord Salisbury spoke of them as “the more 
and weakly elements, which we ourselves have made and have brought into 
existence ” Quoted in Cambridge History of India, vol vi, p 545 

=> Iniuncnon of the Court on the Expediency of Educatmg the Upp 
Classes. Paragraph S. “The improvements m cducanon, however, vwen 
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there sprang up m India the “educated class,” It includes 
lawyers, doctors, loumalists, students, and Government sci^ 
vants. In 1858 they were few m number With the establish- 
ment of universities, the number grew with great and increasing 
rapidity The Government set to work to develop education, 
but n^ected to encourage an opansion of employment 
corresponding to the growth of the professional or educated 
class SiAce there were no outlets for thar ambitions and 


abilities, the explosion that Elphinstonc spoke of occurred. The 
Indian National Congress was organized It shot its first 
political bolt — a demand for jobSj By the time that Minto came 
to power the Congress acquired new elements — the trading 
merchant mdustnahst class It shot another political bolt — 
protection. This class was the product of the industrial revo- 
lution, The caihcr classes 'were the product of the Bntish 


system of education. 


meet cflcctivdr amtribnte to ckvite tbe monl tnd intdiectoil condltlaa 
of ■ people are tboie which concern the edocatkin of the hlcher Hmn — of 
the pf potacttlng leiftite tvI natnral orer rtnr mfnHi of their 

coe n tr y iDep By ratting the rtandard of instruction amongtt these cJataca 
you would evennally produce a much greater and more bcucfidtl change 
In tbe Ideas and fetHngs of the cnmnurnhy than you can hope to prodnee 
by acting directly on the more numcroua dag " These arc the injunctioni 
of the homuiable cooit to Madras In 1830 
Paragraph 15 *^It Is our tnxlaus detbe to afiord to the hl^ier dasses of 
tbe nati f cs of I ndia tlie mnani of Instruction in Europe an tciences and of 
access to the Ift eratui e of dvihzed Europe. The character which may be 
given to tbe daises po ssess ed of klxure tnd ttatural Infltignrg uhicnatdy 
detennioes that of the whole people ” 

Paragraph 17 *Tbe who may be deemed to be influential and in 

to far the upper datses m India may be ranked as foBowi (i) The land- 
owneii, Jtghdars, representatives of the former fcudatoriei and penons in 
amhorhics under native powers, and who may be termed the soldier dais 
(2) Those who have acquhed wealth in trade or c nmnvaix or the commercial 
dass (3) The higher employees of gov ernm ent. (4) Brahmins, etc. ” 
Paragraph 19 (Of tbw four datses) the most influential dais whom 
the Government arc able to avail thomelves of in dHTuiing tbe seeds of 
education are the Brahmins, But the report of tbe Board of Education of 
the Bombay Presidency for the year 1850-1851 says that it h bopelesa to 
cnibree the strict limhation of superior education to the upi>er dasses. 

Quoted by B R. Ambedkar Report Appendix D Indian Statutory , 
Onmuinkm, voL IH, pp 106-10 Up to 1^84 t he Gov e min ent of India 
cnnffaied the education to the upp er dasses 
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The Qasses of Princes, Rajahs, and 
Maharajas 


The earliest class that came into ^conflict aiwN^ntacti with the 
Bripsh was the class of princes^ rajahs, and m^arajas. The 
policy pursued by Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Dalhousie 
was reversed The Alutmy opened a new perspective ^ The 
British realized that their victory rested on the loyalty of the 
Indian States “ The policy of annexation was abandoned From 
the beginmng the British were disposed to support the princes 
Sir Henry Lawrence was the leader of a school which demanded 
a fair recognition of the claims of the Indian States, and urged 
the need for wise and generous treatment of the natural leaders 
of the people and the influential classes, fallen mto an unsatis- 
factory state after ages of war and turmoil. They also advocated 
the policy of contmumg m a large measure the mdependence, 
under British protection, of Indian States and dynasties, and 
of educatmg their rulers for their positions and gmdmg them 
m the discharge of their ftmctions ® To L5Tton the Indian 
peasantry was an inert mass the professional classes repre- 
sented nothmg but the social anomaly of their own position 


^ The clemency of Canning was proverbial Lord Elgin wrote to Sir 
Charles Woodj September 9, 1862, Calcutta “No doubt Canning earned a 
substantial Haim to the gratitude of native chiefs by adopting a more liber^ 
and considerate policy towards them than that pursued by his predecessor 
Letters and Journals of Lard Elgin, p 421 -v 

Morley wrote to Mmto, August 26, 1908 “O^engtjCanmng was a 
great man after all ” Mary MintOj op at , p 249 
® Smith, Oxford History of India, p 721 “The rulers of aU the larga 
native or protected States remained faithful even when their troops showe 
signs of disaffection or revolted ” ^ t. 

Sir John Strachey, India, I 903 j P 4^2 Lord Cannmg aft^ the 
said “These patches of native government served as a breakwater^to tn 
storm which would otherwise have swept over us m one great irave 
» J J M Innes, Sir Henry Lamence, Oxford, 1898, pp »-9 
history of this idea see G N Smgh, Indian States and Brttis n t , 
pp 56-60, Cambridge History of India, vol vi, pp 


\ 
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The only ckss he wanted to fevour was the Indian aristocracy 
He suggested an Indian Pnvy Cotmal with a view to absorb 
the great Indian chlcfi Temple was another who advocated a 
pimilar idca.^ We already noted that Ixird Curzon examined 
this idea only to discard it We also noted that Minto and 
Moricy discussed this idea as a suitable one to counter the ideas 
of the Congress * Policy fluctuated with dreumstances Just as 
the Motmy changed the policy of the Bntiah towanls the 
StateSj so the strength and growth of the Indian National 
Congress,* and the advent of the proletariat changed their 
policy a grnn. 

The imperialist World War encouraged this change of 
policy The British needed rcacnonary allies They sought them 
m the princes They used their money, immitions, and men for 
war By mitiating conferences with the rulmg princes they 
flattered their vamties,* They propounded a new theory that 

' Templci Ths Story of My Lxf$^ toL ii, p 78 Tow«rdi tbe end of my 
time (1848-18S0) I thopghr tlut a nattre ariftociacy baied on antiquity •nA 
on dv tiaditkmi of fndigeTwea role might be aatioHdattd and developed 
under nT 4 t 4 tli nile,” 

• C(tmbn 4 e» History of Itxbot toL ri, p 508 “Political unrctt reached 
the point at whkh it ooold not be noittaken. Minto conmlted tbe 
State* conUrming tbe spread of antrchlxt cocuplrades Hli x e foim proposali 
indnded tbe revival of aometbiDg Ukc Lyttcen l earlier But again 

the piojea fen throogh ** 

Minto wrote to Modey Angust la, 1908 A ConacII of Chleft tmaTI In 
number to begin with, to deal with qaestions affecting Native States and 
their relation* with Britiah India, for tbe apret* purpose of recogniting 
the loyalty of rcUng rftiefv and roltoirn their in ter w in ti n p er h ! afiaira.** 
Mary Minto, op dt^ p ai^ 

In July 1906, in tbe House of Common*, Lord Morley aald “1 anmetfme* 
think that we mate a mtaate in not Bttadiing the weight vre ought to to 
these powerful princes ai ttanding powers In India. It is a quettkai wbetber 
we do not pcniit in hoidhtg these powerfo] nacn too Ugfatiy “ Quoted in 
S M. Mitra, Asiflo^Isidiwt Ststdm 1913 p 33 

' Tbe Dlrectoiite of the Chamber'i tpcdal otgsniratkin *Tbe British 
C^own the Tivitan States** (an outline »tefgh drawn op on behalf of 
the smwihg cnmmiTTee of the Chamber of Prioces), 1929 London, p 94 
“The growth of the Nationalist movement in Bihiih India caused him 
ahum and he nw in the princes a attong bulwark ag ain st anbrerxive 
movements** (*'him’* *Tvi *be** i r W to Minto). 

* Lord Hudinge, initiated Coeferenoes with tbe ruling princes on 
maatrs of imperial Interest and on nrurt t en affecting the States as a whole,** 
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the relations of the Indian States are direct with the Crown, 
and not with the Government of India ^ They created a 
Chamber of Princes at last m 1921 The old school of Lawrence 
triumphed Curzon’s policy received a setback The Indian 
States have come to stay, and they are largely the^creatTonTo? 
^nt^lrule ^~TEey therefore, "wi^ few exceptions, “are the 
most servile tools of Enghsh despotism, . . . the strongholds of 
the present abommable English system, and th6 greatest 
obstacles to Indian progress 

^ “The theory of direct relationship with the Crown has been gradually 
evolved by the princes and the Bntish since the pronouncement of August 20, 

1 1917 ” G N Singh, Indian States^ p 87 

A B Keith, The Constitution, Administration and the Lam of the Empire, 
p 250 He states the view of the direct relations 
Sir Leshe Scott, “Jomt Opinion” Report, p 60 
Butler Co mmi ttee Report, p 23, para 38, also p 31, para 58 
® Cf L F R Wilhams, The Cidtural Significance of Indian States, p 7 
“For our own purposes we kept in existence as independent entities small 
states which would, but for our insistence, have become baromes incor- 
porated with greater neighbours In many mstances we created pnnces out 
of feudal lordhngs In some cases we reduced pnnces to the position of 
landed proprietors, and even after this process was nominally completed 
we continued for thirty years to absorb state temtory until at long last we 
produced the proportions which today exist between Bntish India and 
Indian India ” 

® Karl Marx, Letters on India (the Native States), 19373 P 52 


/ 
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The Class of Landed Magnates 


The narf class — the baronial bonscs of Bihar, the great 
Taloqdars of Ondh,^ and the titled landed aristocracy of Bengal 
and of the permanently settled tracts of Madras — is partly also 
the creation of Bnosh rule.* *EnflishTn m,!Lpnce saidJThomas 
Mmiro, “arc as great jfanatics m politics^ as Mosl ems in 
r eligi^i lLparticdlarlyln-claas.^ * Lord Cornwallis, him- 
self t landed magnate, reproduced m entirely alien surround- 
ings something as nearly approachmg to the English land- 
owning aristocracy as could be achieved* Lord Metcalfe was 
the one who (diampioned the rights of village Zarmndars ® He 
was opposed to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal He wrote 
“We not only rclmquishcd the nght of the Government to any 
further revenue from land, which was undoubtedly a great 
sacrifice, but what was much worse, we destroyed all the 

For tn accoctnt of the TUuqdoti of Oudh the 2 UiiilDdmn of Agia, 
tee Indiin S tiUilu iy Coomilsslooi vol 1 p 34^ 

N N Ghoie, KnJio Das Pat— A Smtty Ctlcum, 1887 p 117 “Tbc 
ZimJndin, with whom tho Penraueoi Settlement ww nade, were »n 
■rittoency m a ntift erored by Lord CocnwalUi. They were entirely tbc 
c r cit t J Te* of the itEte," 

• J MEh Ths Hutory of BnuA Imha^ fborth editkui by IL H, WiUon, 
LoodOD, toL T p 493 Bm the Icshhlan were P.nglJib criftocnui end 
■riitDCTitkil prefndket prmfled ” See fooertote by W 3 *oc volcbig di*- 
■p p i o vtL 

hriHl, op dt. p 483 R amM y Mtiir Tkt Makntg of BrtaA India 
“The larger Zamindin were very atrongly oppoacd to the Parntnent 
Settlement." Their faflnre to pay and conacqocnt taka of tbdir eitttea pared 
tbc way for thdr deatroction and the creation of a new of pr o prk toca. 
The deatroction of the proprietary waa a permanent beqocat (of 

the Permanent Settlement) to posterity " Bat dua waa only temporary See 
P D AacoH Early Revfiatt Htstary of Batral Oxford, I9r7 pp 74> 81 

of Macaift^ pp 36-4L Page 41 "Then instead of 
dliantiflcd and ebaaffected landlords, truly complaining that we hare 
bijiiivd them by rUmintibing their pnrl their profits, we may 

cipect to have landholders bound to na by the sttoogest tics of tcif in ter est 
*nd tcknowlcdgitig, from lircaistibk conviction, the iocomparibJc beoefita 
of our rule." 
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easting prope^ m land, by creating a class of proprietors to 
whom we recklessly made over the property of others 
He did not think that Lord Cornwallis was the “great creator 
of private property m land m India.” He thought that Corn- 
wallis was the creator of private property m the State revenues, 
the great destroyer of private property m land m India, destroy- 
mg hundreds or thousands of proprietors for every one that he 
gratmtously created ^ 

The Ryotwari system of Munro was no better than the 
Zammdar system. Marx wrote m 1853 “The Zammdaree and 
the Ryotwar system were both of them agrarian revolutions 
effected by British Ukases, and opposed to each other the one 
aristocratic, the other democratic the one a caricature of 
English landlordism, the other of French peasant-proprietor- 
ship, but pernicious, both combmmg the most contradictory 
character — both made not for the people who cultivate the soil, 
nor for the holder who owns it, but for the Government that 
taxes It 

The Ryotwari districts have long ago lost what slight resem- 
blance to that system they ever possessed Between the culti- 
vatmg peasant and the State there has grown up a whole 
hierarchy of intermediaries, moneylenders, and merchants, 
rich farmers and landlords ^ While destroymg the old Indian 
feudal landed system, expropriating the old landlords, the 


Of course, Metcalfe was thinking of the 


^ Metcalfe Papers, p 254 
® Metcalfe Papers, p 254 
older Zammdars, 

s K Marx, Neto York Tnbtme, August 5, 1853 Quoted m Ralph Fox, 
Coloraal Policy of British Imperialism, New York, I 933 j P 18 
Sir Erskme Perry, “Punjab Tenancy Act” quoted m Edwardes and 
Menvale (JLawrence), vol u, pp 178-79 must be Jioroe m nun 
that two dilferent schools of iheonsts on land tenures in India have 
existed amongst our Enghsh offiaals — the one m favour of a 1 m e 
aristocracy, the other m support of peasant proprietorship, and, accordingly, 
as supporters of either theory filled the highest places in government, e 
views of one or the other party prevailed, and all the powers of the Bove - 
ment were put m force to give effect to them Under the 
' first theorjsie perpetual settlement was made m Bengal (which, 
to MeTbiuJ^s the most wholesale confiscation of property m taown 
to histoiyL^d recently the Talookdars m Oudh were consumted the 
^SsdSeloMs of the sofi Under the influence of the second theory, the 
cultivators m Bengal were made hereditary proprietors 
« Fox, op at , p 19 
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created a new class of landlords and parasiac ^capitalist 

^tmers 

Sir Henry Lawrence desired for the Trans-^ntlq States of 
Pcn|ab a cto of natnral and mfloenml leaders of the people, 
^e desired to create and foster a similar aristocracy from among 
the chicfr and inflncntial men m the several Trans-Sntlq 
distncts.' He attached a great importance to the question of 
Jagirdars "He was a staunch supporter of the punciplc of light 
assessments and of material improvements * He would h^ 
the borders of the Punjab, he wrote to Lord Hardmge, lined 
by a cordon of Jagirdars to meet and manage the hillmen.* 
He was aware of the corruption of these classes Yet he insisted 
upon maintaining their pr o pri etary nghts * 

Lord Dalhousic was opposed to this idea. Like a good Whig, 
Pimning was aghast to find great landlords wholly without 
influence or functions of any kind- He began the experiment 
of entmsting the landlords in vanons provinces — ^Taluqdars, 
Zemindars, and Jagirdars — with magisterial functions * 

One of the causes of the Mutmy was the treatment of the 
Taluqdais nnd the resumption of tb^rr lands which bnd been 
held revenue-firce for ccntuncs • Another was the practice of 

^ InDCt, Str Htfvy Laarutctf pp 118-19 H. B Edwmrdea end 
H.Mcdvmlc,Z,^f(i<?f5ta-HOTyL«wiive,twoToltiinci,Ij(»doc, i873,Tol.il, 
p 3S9 Sir Hemr Lcwrcnce ibowed thf Tilocdxkn all the attention and 
coraldcntfoo in Ui power ” 

* Ir m ca, op dt. p 141 

* Innc*, op dL, p 14a 

* Inne*, op dt. pp I4i“4^ 

* In an offldtl mtntrte of 1861 he wrote It often afterwirda o ccan e d 
to mo ta a &a of almost portentous slgnlficsnce that frtxn the borderi of 
Oodh back to Calcntta I might trard for a whole day through many 
an estate of pdnedy « n - n r yielding a Tast income and I mm e ma inSoence 
to its owner bot that no one of these o wn e ii could eierdie the legal 
■othodty of a parish constable-** Quoted in DodwelJ, A Skttek cf tJu 
History /ndia, pp 225-16 

* Syed A. Khan^ TTu Caststs cf tJks IntSan Rts>clt Beoaics, 1873, pp 36 
30 G F I Graham Tht Lift maf Work qf S A KJuatt pp 45-48 

Captain Wilson, Mtmorancbtm of Vanom Fottsms Carmettd tntA Sir 
Htmy Lamtna^t A dmim streaon ^ Omdhy quoted In Edwardes and Mcrfnle, 
op dt .,TPl. li, p 313 *On hh arrival he fbend grievo us discootept among 
•ereial dines of the population of Oudh, Tit. the nobiHty of Lucknow 
■nd the memben and rct a lftcn of the royal family the official dassci, the 
old soldiery and the e ntire cotmtry popnktfcn, noble and peasant a li ke .** 
“brardea and Merirale, op cit. vdL C, p 310 *The TaJtookdan hare 



the problem of minorities 

sale in satisfaction of debt which led to further impoverishment 
aud^scontent of the landlords i Just as the Mutmy changed 
the British policy towards the Indian States, it also changed 
me policy towards these landed magnates ^ The growth of the 
Nationalist movement also contributed to this change m 
later years. 


These landed classes organized themselves into the British 
Indian Association, established m iSyi.^ It is the oldest and 
the wealthiest political association m Bengal ^ These classes 


been hardly dealt with They have lost half their villages Some 
Talookdars have lost all ” 

Cambridge History of India^ vol vi^ p 205 “ jt was due not to 
annexationa but to the harshness with wiuch the Talukdars were treated 
The Talukdars themselves were ^^usurpmg” (**usurpmg aristocracy,’* 
Edwardes and Menvale, op cit , vol 11, p 289) In turn they were usurped 
by the British Controversy has raged even to these days whether they ought 
to be ranked as usurping revenue collectors or a noble rehc of feudal 
institutions Probably they were both See for an account from the point of 
view of a landlord-magnate, Maharaja Bahadur of Burdwan, The Indian 
Horizons London, 1932, pp 33*^36 

^ Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, vol 1, p 45 ^^There 
was widespread default m pajmient and since the law enforced lie sale of 
'the estates directly the Zamindars fell into arrears, large numbers of estates 
were put up for sale ** 

^ R H Craddock m Enclosure XXIV, Cd 4436, 1908, p 2 common 
cnGdsm of the Government of India’s scheme (of 1908) that appears in 
the pubhc press, and is also stated m the papers w^ch accompany t^s note, 

IS that the government, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured 
to check the arbitrary exerase of power by the landlords great and small, 
of the country, is now seekmg to mvest these same classes with an importance 
and an authority of which their own legislation has pronounced them to 
be unworthy ” 

® Indian Statutory Commission, vol 1, p 64 ‘'The Zammdars of Agra 
have gamed cohesion by their membership of the Bnush Indian Assoaation 
and have magnificent headquarters m the Kaiserbagh at Lucknow They 
have their assoaation also with headquarters at Allahabad 

Cambridge History of Indiay vol vi, p 538 ‘‘At Calcutta there already 
existed a British India Assoaation chiefly supported by the landed proprietors 


to look after their interests ” . 

S N Banei7e, A Nation in the Makings I 9 ^ 5 y P 40 was^c 

British Indian Assoaation under the guidance of Knsto 
It was essentially and by its aeed an assoaation of land-holder 
For a short account of the Bntish Indian Assoaatton, see J 
English Rule and Name Opimon in IndiOs London, 1878, PP 21^22 
the beginning the BnGsh Indian Assoaation rnT-s But 

Indian AssociaGon See Banerje, A Nation in the Makings PP 
later it withdrew its support for the Congress n 108 

N N Ghoses Knsto Das Pals V 14 ^ Ghose, op at,p io« 
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are today a rccxiutuig ground for political rep r e se ntation to 
viceregal councils and assemblies, in whidi comnmmty of 
mtcrests causes them to support umfoimly the measures 
proposed by the GovemmenL In the year 1883 K. D Pal was 
rmfltifmn Tmly elected by the British Indian Association for the 
scat m the viceregal coimal, placed at its disposal by Lord 
Ripom^ Lord Cuizon indicated this body as a suitable con- 
stituency For r e pr e s e n t a tion of landed interests * When 
Montagu came to India, the Maharaja of Burdwtn,* a great 
landed magnate, headed the Bnnsh Indian Association, to 
place its suggestions before hum 

• Glioae, op dt^ p 15 

• Cambrid^ History of Itnboj to] id p 545 

• E, S Montijpi, An Indian Diary Loodoc, 1930, pp 79-80 *7310 

BrftltTi Tnitian AssodctlaD (h) mote or lets a conserratfre body by 

the Mabaxtja of Biirdwan« the best type of canseivaU Te Tndtgn. He 
fau a fierce love of the Bridah cooxtectictQ — not a passire acquiescence, bat 
a Ann belief in It. He it was that was called a pot bellied Swvahbockler* 
by Kdr Htrdle, and retaliated with the far better abuse of calHng Keir 
Hjtrdie a white rardar coolie. He Is a large and very ridQ and 

wishes to be made an independent chief. He has gre at coarage." 



Tile Class of Privileged Tenants 


This policy of creating a landed aristocracy crated in its 
turn the problem of tenants. The tenants were rack-rented, 
impoverished, and oppressed ^ The newly-created landlords 
mcreased rents which fell heavily on the tenants. The growth 
of landlordism became rapid ^ The Government of India felt 
compelled to pass a series of measures such as the Bengal 
Tenancy Acts of 1859 and 1885 ® 

A similar sohcitude was also shown towards the illiterate 
cultivatmg classes, m the Punjab Land Ahenation Act of 1900. 
The result was the creation of a special privil^ed class of 
tenants.'* By this pohcy the Government wants to show that it 
IS above classes, and that it plays a mediatorial part. In reality, 

^ Resolutions by the Governor-General of India in Council No i> 
January i 6 y 1902, in Land Revenue Pohcy of the Indian Government^ pub- 
lished by order of the Governor-General of India in Counalj p 7. 

^ Central Provinces Report m Land Revenue Pohcy of the Indian Govern- 
menti p 98 

^ Resolution of the Governor-General of India in Council^ op at , p 8 
Ralph Fox^ op at > p 27 “In Bengal the yoke of landlordism (the 
Zammdars) with its pyramid of sub-landlords had become almost unbear- 
ablca and during the mutmy of 1857 the Bengal peasants came out openly 
not only agamst the Bntish but against the Zammdars and their agents 
The Bntish were quick to draw the lessons and in 1859 the Bengal Tenancy 
Act was passed guaranteemg occupancy nghts to all tenants who had held 
their lands for 12 years and forbidding the raising of rents otherwise than 
by a decision of the courts ” The Act was never effective. See Captain 
TrotteTj India Under VtctortCy vol u, p 31 

* Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee Report 1924*^5^ h P 4 ^ 
*^The regulations of 1799 and 1812 placed the tenant practically at the 
mercy of the landlord His property was rendered hablc to distnunt and his 
person to imprisonment if he failed to pay his rent, however cxtomo^tc it 
might be It was only in 1859 that a law was enacted restnetmg the I^dlord s 
powers of enhancement m certain cases Latcr^ imdcr the Bengal Tcimey 
Act of 1885, which has served as a basis for tenancy legislation throughout 
India^ certain pnxnleged classes of tenants teere created ’ 

R Fox, op at , p 27 The aim was to develop a capitalist^sontr) in 
Bengal A class of capitahst peasants was created Tht^ msca 

to be cultivators and became pnmanJy a moneylender and landlord (ccjsj; 
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its object IS, as one aothonty asserts, to offeet one class against 
anothCT ^ Tlicrc is also another rcasoiL This policy towards 
the tenants in opposition to the landed interests* is itself deter- 
mined by the nc^ to safeguard Bnmh interests The Bntish, 
tmlikc the Indian, have mastered the lessons of the Mutiny 
They saw the need to pacify the gncvanccs of the tenants who 
took part m the upruing They found m them a fulcrum from 
which to overturn an meonvement landlordisim They thought 
they could prove that they have a desire to do equal justice 
between the two classes There were the revenue mtcrcsts to 
consider Above all, there must be a certam modicum of exist- 
ence guaranteed to the tenants, otherwise they cannot be 
eiqiloitcd It was considerations of this kind that 1^ the Bntish 
to show some concern for the tenants But m general the policy 
is to fevour the landed interests * Now and then a sohdtude is 
shown for the tenants by a pretended pseudo-objective pohey 
of mediation* But the truth is, the Iwge landlords, many of 

' Rcotlcdgc Biffbsh Rtd$ cmd Natxo* Optmon in IndiOy pp f. *11101 
the point of the rights of the tentnts n a set*off to th^r of the ksdcrwncii 
wts ttised tnd tns m*de « p r n m l txgnr ftetor in the (hspnte by men trbo 
ncrer win nlie the same qoeidon 11 home " 

IbidLf pp 333-33 the plot of care for the tensnti is used 

merciv to show the landlords tfact there is behiiid the gmenl qoestioa one 
other fhlcrttm firorp which to O T enum m incciiTenlertt s ettlem e nt ** 

• The Bengsl Tcntncy Act of 1885 wu op posed by the MsbitsJ* of 

DDrbhmg* who the depuntticKi from the Itndholdcfs of Behsr 

See for a inmnaty tnd the Vlcer^s (Duffbin) reply Mtrquid of DnSerln 
snd Ara, Sp€*dw dthvtrtd vt India 18^4-8 18^ PP 37 

The Ptmjab Lmd Altenrtion Act wxs opposed by Sir Henatn Sfaigh. 
*00000 refbied to be roored by the limenatloiis of those who r epresen ted 
the interests of the opitilht dtss,” Ronsldthsy Cttrxottj voL il pp 392-93 

• Dnflerin, Sp*tiha^ p 38 The Viceroy ■dmlttcd this (5pe«A, March 10, 

1SS5) "Inrtm remind you that there are scvetal members afmyCocmdl who 
mshitafned that so &r from nr legislatiaD er red against the 

Zamlndais, it stfll fafli, on the contrary to give adequate pr ot e cdon to the 
Haiyats," 

Dtillerin, SpttcJuSf p 40 I believe with Mr Reynolds that it Is 
a tnnslatioD and reprodnctloQ in the language of the day d the spirit 
and fs t mcf of Lord Cocnwillia* Settlemeiit it is in barmooy with hia 
faJteitloQa that it carries cut his fW fr ij calculated to ensure the 

results he aimed at) and that it is cooctiTed in the sarne beneficent and 
tcneiuus spirit which frtmHl the original framers of the Regnlatlons of 
1793 '* Comment is 

• DafEcrin, SptmiHSy p 43 " a desire to do equal Jnstice between 
^ two parrfts,** **Thc Govemmenx of irvit* dlstzibiTtes Justice and that 
n what We bare endcar om e d to do in the EUL** 
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whom are creations of the British Government, form one of 
the classes who pay a comparatively small part of their surplus 
towards the upkeep of the State while the cultivators pay the 
most.^ This explains the cause for the occasional solicitude of 
the Government towards the privileged tenants We do not 
see m this the distributive justice that Duflferm spoke of 

^ Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee Report 1924-1925, 
vol 1, p 82 

Indian Statutory Commission^ vol 1, pp 334-35 “We refer not only to 
the great dispanty m the mcximes of different classes of people m India but 
to the grave inequalities which as it seems to us prevail m the distnbution 
of taxation A poor cultivator, who not only pays to the state a substantial 
portion of his mcome from land, but also bears the burden of duties on 
sugar, kerosene oil, salt, and other grades of general consumption, seems 
to receive very different treatment firom the big Zarmndar or landholder m 
areas where settlement’ prevails, who owns extensive estates, 

for which he may pay to the state a merely nommal charge fixed over a 
century ago and dedared to be unalterable for ever, while his agncultural 
mcome is totally exempt from mcome tax Moreover, there are no death 
duties m India ” 


Indian Mercantile Class 


The next class is the Indian Mercantile one. Its organizationj 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the oldest of its 
kind m India, dates from 1887^ In 1888 the Marquis of 
Lansdowne acclaimed the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce as the ^‘accredited exponents of the views of the native 
me rc an tile classes of Bengal ” In 1910 Lord Hardinge testified 
to the fact that the Chamber was consulted by the Govenunent 
on questions affecting not only the commercial commimity, but 
also the general welfare of the people.* This was followx^ by 
several organizations m vanous parts of India, like the Asso- 
ciation of Landholders, European Chambers of Commerce, 
Trades Associations, and other Indian Associations Later 
came the Employers* and Employees Associations 

This mercantile class is not the creation of British rule m 
India. Part of it came mto existence after the mdustnal 
revolution. 

* Bojsil Nirfocil Ouanber of r-ntnmrr rf — Report of the Committee for 
the jtar 1931 p i 

• rtrfdL, p 4 We nnm not put too modi reliance 00 this oi 5 <dtl mtrment 

“Gencnl Wd£ue of the People," n the tniacquent tniljti* thowt. 
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The Genesis of British Policy of 
Counterpoise and Concession 


V 


The British have adroitly used these organizations of various 
classes and interests for specific purposes They were r^arded 
as possible constituencies for representation of interests^ 
classes, and communities.^ This slogan of pacifymg the various 
interests, classes, and commumties became a dommaiit factor 
m British policy It arose m 18573 and was formulated with a 
purpose. j :o_goncede a nd to count gpoise, to 
concede to the claims of the emergeaF"dassS7mteriSts of 
co m munities, and to counterpoise one against the other. The 
strength of the Indian National Congress, the official theory of 
contmmty, fear and pamc caused by the Mutmy, crystallized 
this slogan mto a major political idea. When Minto came to 
office m 1905, he found a ready-made idea, which he used to 
counter the ideas of the Congress 

I In Syed Ahmed Khan^s^ opmion the origmal cause of the 
jMutmy was the non-admission of an Indian mto the Legis- 


^ Indian Statutory Commissions vol Uj p 187 “The object of all repre- 
sentation was to enlarge the field of public discussion m order that the 
vanous administrations might be able to shape their course with the 
advantage of a distmct knowledge of the wishes and feelings of the com- 
munities with whose mterests they might be required to deal ” 

Mary Alinto^ op cat ^ p 373 In a footnote Mary Minto wrote “It should 
be noted that the Alinto-Morley Reforms advocated in 1909 ‘Representative 
Government ^ The Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms m I9^9 proposed 
‘Responsible Government ’ I doubt the latter part of this statement 
Catnbndge History of India, vol vi, p 543 Lord DuSeim said that 
representatives would consider themsdves '‘‘responsible to emtghtened and 
increasing sections of their own coimtrymen ” t j t> 

V 3 He had a long career in the judiaal service of the United I rovinas, 
devoted himself to promoting the study of Enghsh by Mosley, and ha 
been a nominated member of the Imperial Legislative Council (Cam n g 

History of India, vol vi, p 54^) His life-work was the advan^^t of^ 

Mohammedans on broad constitutional lines (jfoirmal, Octooer 3> > 

Mary Minto, op at , p 5^ 
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lativc Counai' The Government Icamt this lesson well 
Before Khan, the idea of taking counsel with the leading 
Indians was first urged upon the home Government by 
Dalhousie m 1853 This was rqected, but conceded m 1861, 
under the pr e ssure of the Mutmy khan’s suggestion was put 
mto practice m 1862, when the Maharaja of Panala, the Rajah 
of Benares, and Sir Dinkar Rao were nominated to the 
CounaL* 

The next group of nominations consisted of three great 
Zamindars These and their like were reinforced by retired 
officials like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. In the eighties we begm 
to find merchants, editors, and lawyers represented in the 
Councih Re presentation so far was by classes, p^cnilarlyjth?. 
up per class«, and jotJby...conTTmnrmes. This shows dearly 
that the Gny emment of India fevoured the upper classes in th e 
bcmning'^ As^thd classa^cm^erge dras their political move- 
ment-devdoped, the Government extended their base of 
nomination to them. A graph of nomination can be drawn as 

G F I G rtharq, Lift and Work of Syrd Ahmtd Kkant p 39 AD I 
whh to p ro v e here is thst soch a step (idnitstkin of Tndtam to Cotmdls) Is 
not only txlrisabk bat ibacdotdy necessaiy and that the distarbanocs are 
doe to the of such a roeasare.** 

V' Paje 37 **Thc erfls which resulted to Tryti-t firom the non-admission of 
ntthes irm the Lcghlsttre Coondl of India were various. The grvr m iiiv^t 
could never kn o w the inadrlsabDity of the laws and rceuktkxtu which it 
passed. It could never bear as it oui^ to hare heard the vuice of the people 
OD such a subject. The people bad no means of p ft vesitng acainst what 
they mjfht fed to be a foolish ntetsure or of giving puhUc espi e ssi oo to 
their own wishes But the gr e atest mischief lay In this tW the people 
misundentood the views and the totenr io o s of the goremment.'* 

* Dodwell, op dt., p 337 Let us locdc at the class compoiitiaD of these 
men. Makart^a of Poftata the SDth chief who at the time of the Mutiny 
had tsb-n to resolute a line in fav o ur of the Fnglhh Gorc uun ept. Raja 
Batara qnasl-masttr of a Zamindarl of almost princely rank. Str I)tnkar 
Roo 1819-1896, Minister of Holkar*! State. 

DodwcD, op di., pp 237-38 For an acto unt of his IHc, see Mitra, 
Amfto-Imhan Studxtt, pp 386^ 

Durinx the Mutiny of Gwalkv continsent Rao s counsels were ttroofly 
In fa vo ur of British i nte re sts In 1859 be r e cei ved Lord rarTrrtny g thanks 
aisd was cranted an estate in the Benares distrkt for hh ■er v k es In 1S61 
be was nominated to be an addhkmsl member of the Governor-GeneraTs 
Lethlativt Council. In a memorandom (dated March 3, 1863) to the 
Vktroy be stated that be taw advantaces in the app d i itmcut of independent 
Hindu princes aisd chiefs to the Legislative Councils. 

M W Bunray Ltf* of Sn Daikar Rao, Bombay 1907 pp 6S-69 
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It were begim^g with the Rajahs, Zammdars, retired officials 
merchants, and professional classes. The idea of communities 
not yet come up for political recogmtion 
In 1886 Lord Dufferm proposed further liberalization of the 
admimstration by concessions to the educated pohtical mtelli- 
gentsia, which he characterized as “a microscopic mmority.”^ 
He at the same time dqprecated the idea that by such liberal- 
ization the Government of India was contemplatmg an approach 
to English parliamentary government and an Enghsh constitu- 
tional system He hel d the view that m a country like India no 
priM^le of representation other than by mterests was practi- 
£gh y po ssible.^ In 1892 Lord Lansdowne wrote that each 
important class should have the opportunity of makmg its 
views known m Council by the mouth of some member specially 
acquamted with them.^M^ffiile Dufferm expressed the view of 
the representatio n oflm ^r^s) Lansdowne expressed the view 

^ Sir A Lyall, Li/e of the Marquis of Dt^enn and Ava, 19053 vol 113 
p 151 “To give quickly and with a good grace whatever may be possible 
or desirable to accord, to announce that the concessions must be acxepted 
as a final settlement of the Indian system for the next ten or fifteen years, 
and to forbid mass meetmgs and mcendiary speechifying ” 

Dufifenn, Speeches (Februaxy 16, 1887), p 159 He still regarded the 
Congress as representmg “a microscopic mmonty ” See Speeches 
(November 30, 1888), p. 239 

But Morley dissented from Dufferm Viscount Morley, Indian Speeches) 
ipoy-ipop) London, 1909 (on presenting the Indian Budget, House of 
Commons, Jime 6, 1907) “You often hear people talk of the educated 
section of the people of India, as a mere handful, an infimtesimal fraction 
So they are m numbers, but it is fatally idle to say that this mfimtesimal 
fraction does not count ” 

Sir Vemey Lovett, A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement) London, 
1920, p 42 “Dufferm confidentially sent home proposals for hbeiahzi^ 
the Councils, which,” he wrote to the Secretary of State, “is all that the 
reasonable leaders, even of the most advanced section of young India, 
dream ofl” 

® Cambridge History of India, vol vi, p 542 
Dufferm, Speeches (November 30, 1884)} PP 237~38 
* Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para 227 

■* Montagu-Chelmsford Report, pp 53 ~®^ ^ 

Indim Statutory ConuBission Report, vol tv, p 127 The 
have quoted Lord Dufferm’a view of the posiuon as tt theu a^sted -wheu 


nave quotea juora ju/uxicLm £» ; ^ ^ -.v,a 

he brought forward his proposals that the wishes and feeing fhrouph self- 
of theTuntry should be expressed not, as at P^T^tit fy 
constituted, self-nominated, and therefore imtrustwo^y „ pf 

the mouths of those who wdl be legally constituted representatives 

various interests and classes ” 
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of the i c p rescntation of classes Both at this tune meant the 
same rhfng Representative government appeared to Lord 
Salisbury admirable only when all those who were r ep r e sent ed 
desired much the same thing and had intere sts which were 
tolerably analogous He held that the chief need was a fuller 
rep resentation of all iutcrcsts.^ The result was the passage of 
the Council Act of 1892 Lord Curzonj while mtro^emg the 
Bill,* desdribed it as m no sense creating a parliamentary 
systcttL* The Bill was passed, and the Government of India 
was informed tVmr Parbament intended that “Where corpor- 
ations have been established with definite powers, upon a 
recognized administrative basis, or wfacxc associations have 
been formed upon a substantial co mmunit y of legitnnatc 
interests, professional, commercial, or territorial, the Governor- 
General and the local governors might find convcmencc and 
advantage m consulting from tunc to tune such bodies, and m 
entertaining at their discretion an expression of their views 
and recommendations with regard to the selection of members 
m whose quabfications they might be disposed to confide. ** 
This is the dear statement of the Bntish pobtical theory of 
pacifying the commimiDcs, class«^,flnd interests 

With the passing ofthe Act provincial legislative 

councils were constituted with a view to rnabng them repre- 
sentative of the more important communities, dasscs, and 
Butjhe.,Tegulatiom -did not iha7\seh>es^TecQgmze com- 
impaLdxxasums * The Government of India defined for each 
provmcc the classes which were of luffidcnt importance to 
require rcprcscntatiocL In the province of Bengal, those whidi 
the Government of India considered should require repre- 
sentation comprised communities like Hindus, Moslems, 
Anglo-Indians, and Europeans, classes like the urban, rural, 
and professional ones, and mterests like the commercial and 

* Caitdnift ttisurry of Inixa toL yI p 543 

* Ronaldthty Qg r o n , tdL I p 190 I have to far bern hx±y In mj 
parllamanary work, panicolariy vrlth a bm called the India Coondli Act 
wbkh I had to Introdoce and pfloc thremch the House of Co mm ons." 

* Hnmid, hUich aS, 1S92 p 57 (fourth aeilca, toL ifi) 

Quoted in Montafn-Chclmtford Report, para. 69 in Indian S tatuto ry 
C om m is ai o o, toL ir p laS 

* Inritan Statutory Commlttioo, roL hr p tap 
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Ae ttading ones.' At this stage we get a ghmpse into the nature 
of cteification of communities by the Government of India, 
into Hindus, Mostos, Europeans, and Anglo-Indians But the 
despatch from the Secretary of State for India to the Govemor- 
I General of India m Council spoke of the representation of the 
views of different races^ claves, and localities 2 The phrase 
commmuties, cJass^and^nterests” wiTu^d differently in 
^e despatch as “races, classes, and localities.” IS" the word 
“commumty” synonymous with “races” and “mterests” with 
localities ? Or do they mean differently? We will examine 
this in detail later on. 

Ever since the introduction of the elective system had been 
first discussed, the Government had held the view that repre- 
sentation by classes and mterests was the only practicable way 
of giving effect to the elective prmciple ® This conception was 
strongly emphasized m the reforms proposals of 1907 This 
takes us to Mmto 


^ Shafaat Ahmed Khan, “Explanatory Note” m Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, vol u, p 319. See also Indian Statutory Commission, yol iv, 
pp 126-29 

, - No 15 Legislative dated June 30, 1892 The whole document is pub- 
hshed in P DumbeU, Loyal India — A Survey of 70 Years, 1858-1928, 
London, 1930, pp 31-34 

^ Dodwell, A Sketch of the Htctory of India, p 283 Indian Statutory 
Commission Report, vol iv, p 129 “The elecnve pnnaple appeared under 
the guise of nomination upon recommendation ” 

Cf Dodwell, op at , p 243 “The Act of 1892 further empowered the 
Governor-General m counal to make rules under which future nominations 
should be made Under this last clause lurked the introduction of a new 
principle in Indian pohtics Till then non-offiaals had found a place m the 
legislative councils exclusively as nominees of the Governor-General, or of 
the governors and heutenant-govemors of provinces Now Indians them- 
selves were to have a say m their selection The rules made under the Act 
provided that while the Governor-General should nominate ten addiuonal 
members on bis own responsibihty, he would nominate one on the recom- ^ 
mendation of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce and four more on the 
recommendation of the non-offiaals m the provmaal counc^, themselves 
largely selected by mumapahties, umversity senates and commeraai 

* Montagu-Chelmsford Report, pp 64-65 Mmto’s Government followed 

this predominant opinion 



Bases of Bntish Policy of Counterpoise 
and Coeraon 


It 18 said th at England w ait to Tndm nn tfor the jood otlndia, 
for i^ROods It went to India as a hawker and a peddler 
EastlDdia Companyj acting on behalf of the English 
moD CVDCracv, conque^ India in the pursuit of trade. **How 
mme it,” \^tc Man, that En glish supremacy was estab- 
lished m India? The paramount power of the great Mogul was 
broken by the Mogul viceroys The power of the viceroys was 
broken by the Maharattas The power of the Maharattas was 
broken by the A^hans and vdule all were struggling against 
all the British rushed in and was enabled to subdue them all 
A country not only divided between the Mohammedan and 
Hindu, but between tribe and tribe, between caste and caste, 
a society whose framework was based on a sort of equilibrium, 
resulting from a general repulsion and constitutional exclu- 
siveness between all its members Sudi a coimtry and such a 
soacty were they not the prcdcstmcd prey of conquest?^ 

This conquest effected a social revolution m India, Tiigland, 
It IS true,” wrote Marx, m causing a social revolution m 
Hindustan, was actuated only by the vilest interests, and was 
■tupid m her manner of enforcing them. But this is not the 
question. The question is, can mankind fulfil its destmy without 
a fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia? If not, 
whatever may have been the crimes of England she was the 
unconsaous tool of history in bringing about that revolution.”* 
England fulfilled ”a double mission m India, one destruc- 
tive, the other regenerating, the amiihilanng of old Asiatic 
soacty, and the laying of the material foundation of "Western 
lodcty in Asia.* It broke up the village commumtics, uprooted 

* Kxd Mtnc *Tbe Fmnre Retulti of Brldsli Role in Iivlit” in lutun 
m InMa p 55 

■ Kill Mine **Tbe Brftfah Rule in India” in Lttten m Indta p 9 
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the problem of inorities 


“Th destroyed the old Indian feudal land 

^ ^ f report hardly 

beyond that of destmction.”Neyettheless regeneration 
had begun Political unity of India was the first condition of its 
generation 1 Next began the so-called development of India 
This IS of vital importance for the moneyocracy.^ Irrigation, 
mtemal commumcations, and railway developments became a 
necessity. But the full benefits of this development could 
not be reaped by the Indians until England is thrown out of 
India.3 

This early merc^dle stage of ca pitahs m comcided with the 
work of Clive and Hastings. The Alutmy mterrupted its course 
for a while. With the p^mdustrialjiiapitahsm began the 
period of the so-called “development” of India Pohtical 
consolidation reached its zemth by the end of the mneteenth 
century With the epoch of imperiahsm began a period of new 
imperial policy towards India. A feature of this period was the 
development of those branches of mdustry necessary for sup- 
portmg British imperialism. Simple mdustry began to develop 
With this developed also a liberal imperialist pohcy It is the 
{ amalg am of coercion, c ounterpoise, conce ssion and j^ngthen- 
l inR of^aramo momi^ 

British policy m India is apolitical expression of the mercan- 
tile, mdustrial, and monopohst phases of capitahsm The 
pessmustic school reflected the ommous calm before the 
Mutiny. The destructive and r^eneratmg phases of British 
/Capitahsm, coupled with general discontent among various 
I classes over wide areas, produced the Mutmy The liberal 
* circumscribed school reflected the development period, and m 
some respecrs even preceded it The imperiahst school carried 
the traditions of Clive and Hastmgs through all phases of 
capitalism even mto its present decaymg stage Concessions 
1 Karl Marx, “The Future Results of Bntish Rule in India, in Letters 

"’^s'^^me^h^C^andra Dutt, The Economic History f 

of the British Empire is determined, not by philosophers and sta 

but by merchants, manufacturers ” r„A,o» ,n Letters 

s Karl Marx, “The Future Results of Bntish Rule m India 

on IndtUy p* 6i 
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tnd ccranterpoiscs vancd with the fortunes of capitalism 
plus the ne^ to placate the nsmg classes in India. It was at 
this stage of the epoch of imperialism that Mmto came to 
India,^ 

* Minto WM VlcercTy of India during the yean 1905-1910 The Mlnto- 
Morky Reforms were granted in 1909 



Minto and the Objective Elements 
of the Situation 


It was into this world of classes and their organizations, where 
the theory of “communities, classes, and interests” was m the 
makmg as the classes and interests arose, into the world of 
colomal-capitahst development that Minto came to India 
m 1905. 

Lord Morley, tummg to Burke’s letter to Gilbert Elhot, 
found this. “No politician can make a situation His skill 
consists m his well playmg the game dealt to him by fortune, 
and followmg the mdications given him by nature, tunes, and 
circumstances Mmto agreed with Morley that “this sage 
reflection” was true He said 

H know very well that we must _ac cept thmgs as they are 
I believe that to be ready to do so is the secret of good judg- 
ment There is no such mastake to my mmd.asjo.bejierpetually 
c^illmg at thmgs as we find them. We must ma ke the bestj )f 
them FTelie^ It to be impossible "fo^stop^ ^reat forward 
! political movements, one but can direct them 
' Both of them admitted the determinism of the situation® 
and the need for conscious direction What was the situation 
— objectiw and~sub|ecHve— That“Mmto inherited? What was 
the conscious direction of Mmto ^ The origms of the theory 
of communal representation lie in correct answers to these 
questions 

Briefly stated, the objective elements of the situation were, 
accordmg to Mmto, seditious Dufferm had already noted mass 

^ Mary Mmto, op at , p 241 (Morley to Minto, June 17, 1908) 

® Mary Mmto, op at , p 243 (Mmto to Morley, July 8 , 1908) 

3 Cf Mary Mmto, op at , p 362 (Journal, Dec 21, 1909, 

“I see m Engbsh papers that Mr Ramsay MacDonald, on his return firom 
his Indian tour, addressed a meeting of the Labour Party at Latest^ and 
m the course of his speech said that ‘No single man was responsible for 

the unrest in India ^ ’’ 
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meetings and mcendiary spccdufymg of the Congress ^ Lord 
Ctirzon also noted the same phenomenon Minto asked Moricy 
for more repressive measures to cope with sedition Moricy 
at first pursued a pohey of caunom The Bill for the regulation 
of public meetings was passed** Anarchist conspuaaes took 
place calmmatmg m the M u z afiar pur murders * Under 
pressure of these events on Jime 8, 1908, the Explosives and 
Newspaper Bills were passed*^ Student classes began to pama- 
patc m these organizations*® Mmto resorted to special legis- 
lation. It took the form of a Bill entitled the Cnminal Law 
Amendment Act, which provided Tor the more speedy trial 
of certam offences, and for the prohibition of associations 
dangerous to the public peace.”* He resorted to deportation 
without trial with the concurrence of Motley ^ Moricy insisted 
later upon release of the deportees Mmto refused to yield to 
Motley’s persuasions Moricy gave way * Further bomb 
outrages and the Nasik murders seemed to strengthen the 
Viceroy’s contention Martial law was talked of* Mmto was 

• Ai 1 conmrt Ke the position of the moremeiit daring iS^S-lSSo Sir 
Richard Temple, TkM of My London, 1896 toL fl p 77 A 
ZDoranent, whidi robaeqncmlr became known as that of the Indian 
National Congress, had begun in my time and had tdranced a certain way 
But It had bardlj approached the lengths which it teems to hare reached 
later on*” 

• Maty Minto, op ciL pp 144-54 (*« 1 °^ tbe corresp on d en ce between 
Minto a^ Mod^ on the political situation) 

• Mary Minto, op cdt., p 332 (Minto to Moricy May 13 1908) "The 

conspiracy as far as we know at present, aims at the o mtUiow of the 
Britiih Raj ” * Ibid, p 338 

• Ibid p 354 (Minto to Moricy Norember 30, 1908) I had long 

in te rrkw i yesterday with Slnha and MukeiJL They said practlcaliy 
the tame thing and namdr that rhii teditams ftf g s n l Mriftn h oonfiijed to 
the student class and to those who hav e through the unlTersitiet ” 

• Mary Minto, op dt* p 356, 

’ Mary Minto, op cit. pp 133-34 (for conesixindcnce on unrest and 
the Punjab CoionhxdoQ BiD) 

• Mary Minto op cit* pp 335-37 (see for the cxare sp oai dcnce ba^ueu 
Minto and Modey 00 the qistion of dcponces) 

Bmcrjc A AatKn m tJtt AlaJtxnf p 353 "By fnrrirn-r md by cocricxian 
Lord Moricy was opposed to a policy of r epre tU op but was drhncn to it by 
the OTcnnostering p r e ssur e of circumstances ** 

Mary Minto, op cit*, p 369 (Minto to Motley January 13 1910) 
'There is a general dr mjml thg air for tti im g measures, twt tJif only 
definite ctpla ration of the term which has rt ^r he d me to far it the prt>> 
da nat i on of •martial law O Moore Creagh recently advocated It, but has 



the problem of minorities 

faced with an anarchist movement,' and its attempts to educate 

few if ^ helplessness a 

few ome mteUigentsia turned to bombs and murders Curzon 

somewMt naively contrasted the absence of terrorism m his 
day with its appearance m Mmto’s times ' But Ahnto exercised 
a strong hand He dismissed the idea that the Reforms were a 
surrender to agitation^ He followed the tradrdonal^British 
Rolicy: of conceding reforms m the midst ffreprdssion ® He 
believed that England held her pWifion m InaTbytE^sword « 
He wanted to contmue this repressive policy till the announce- 
ment of the Reforms, as he saw no ^contradiction be^een 
^refonns„and,rgpr^sion. M^wMerMorley did^hot reTaxlus 
msistence on the release of the deportees But it was m vam. 
The turmoil of the general election at home aided his msist- 
ence At the opportune moment of announcmg the Reforms, 
Mmto released the deportees ^ At last Morley won. 


now given it up, though the possibihty of it was discussed m council It 

IS absolutely uncalled for, and I only mention it to you to illustrate the 
suggestions that are hurled at my head ” » 

^ Mary Mmto, op at , p io8 

2 Mary Mmto, op at , p 122 (Mmto to Morley, March 5, 1907) “This 
IS the fimt authentic information that has reached me of an attempt to 
corrupt the Native Army The circular emanated from some natives of India 
now in the United States ” 

® Mary Mmto, op at, p 369 (Morley to Mmto, January 6, 1910) 
“Curzon, rather unworthily, m one of his multitudmous orations, defended 
himself by contrasting the absence of terronsm m his day with its appearance 
m ours ” 

For an account of the conspiraaes and murders durmg Mmto’s tunes, 
see Sedition Committee Report 1918, paras 7-17 Also see S N Banerje, 
A Nation in the Makings pp 248-56 

^ Mary Mmto, op at, p 284 (Mmto to Morley, March 17, 1909) 

“ there seems to be an idea m England that our Rrforms are a surrender 
to agitation There never was such nonsense Our scheme was on the stocks 
long before we had any warning of immediate danger To give way to 
agitation was out of the question, though it was evident enough that the 
small-mmded people would accuse one of domg so if they got the 


dlflXiCG _ _ \ 

« Mary Mmto, op at , p 305 (Mmto to Morley, May I 3 > ipopj w® 

hold our position by the sword ” ti,- 

8 It was not mstmct that led Morley to champion the cause ot the 

deportees It was the turmoil of general election at home 

Cf Marv Almto, op at , p 379 (Mmto to Morley, February 9, 9 1 
“Ramsty^cDonald is reported to have said that if the ^ 

rdeased H.S Ma,esty’s Government wonld not get e vote ttom_*e 

Labour Party ” ’ 
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Minto and the Sxibjecuve Elements 
of the Situation 


Along with this mhcntancc of the objective dements of the 
situation, Mmto inhented its subjective dements His reading 
and direoion of it have exact coimtcrparts m those of the 
previous viceroys He pursued the pobey of the same strong 
hand, of the same grmiging concessions, of the same distrust 
and confidence. He combmed m hnnsdf the strands of an old 
imperialist and a “cheap* conccssionlst. 

What was Mmto % reading of the situation? He found that 
the educated classes were becoming a power ^ He found the 
need for the admission of Indians to a direct share in the 
administration of the country * This idea, as we noted before 
was an old one. It was started with the civil service. It was the 
chief idea of the “old politicals. ** It was later extended to 
legislative and provincial councils During the tunc of Alinto- 
Morlcy it was extended to e xe c uti ve councils and the India 
CounciL The sphere of association of Indians with the adminis- 
tration was widened m his time. This was an answer, as Mmto 
wrote, to the accusation against the narrow character of Indian 
bureaucracy *■ He wrote to Motley "My firm belief is that the 
only way we can save India fixun a tremendous convulsion, 

* Muy Minto, op dt,, p 104 (Minto to Modqr Fcbnnry 37 1907) 

* Mary Minto, op dt, p loi (Minto to Motley September lath) 
p 317 (Minto to Motley September 3, 190S) 

* & Al&ed Lyttl enotber mtinber of that bsod of old poIhic«b ** 
He wrote in 1883 “I hare Jntt tppointed a native Judge to the AHahahtd 

Court the flm who ever been tent there 1 want to push on the 
native whoever I can — onr only dance of pltdnf toremment hero upon 
a broad and pennanent bash.** He laid the tame thing to his sister Mrs 
Webb I imend to push fotward the native, quietly and JadgmaticBlty all 
through my time. What I want is time to acquire wide fnfttimfy 
among the nadvei of the North West Provinces, *0 as to cany tWw with 
me in anything I attempt.** Quoted in Sir Ivloctlmcr Durand, Zjj/s cf th* 
Eit^Hon Str Atfrtd dmjn LcfoH London, 1913 pp 3diHS3 

* Mary Minto, op dt. p loi 
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wk* may result, I kuow not how, ,s m recogmamg the nght 
gentlemen, loyal at the present moment, to a 
^eater share m the government of the country If we don’t 

do so, we shall ere long have a force opposed to us of a strength 
ot which we have had no previous experience Here Mmtol 
repeated the sentiments ofElphmstoneinalmostthesamewords,,^ 
In ^s extension of the sphere of association of Indians with 
the admmistration Mmto and Morley were guided *by several 
motives Lord Morley beheved that what the Congressmen 
really wanted mfimtely more than pohtical reforms was access 
to the higher admimstrative posts of all sorts ^ The admission 
of an Indian, whether to the Viceroy’s or Secretary of State 
for India’s Council, would be “the cheapest concession,”^ “the 
best answer that could be made to Congress demands ”5 

^ Mary Mmto, op at , p 132 (Almto to Morley, May 16, 1907) 

Morley held the same opmion Morley, Indian Speeches, p 23 
“This educated section is making and will make all the difference That 
they would sharply criticize the BnOsh ss^stem of government has been 
long known It was mevitable There need be no surpnse m the fact that 
they want a share m the emoluments of admmistration Their means — ^many 
of them — are scanty, they have httle to lose and much to gam from far- 
reachmg changes ” 

Mmto wrote agam “The more I see the more convmced I am that we 
cannot continue to govern India with any hopes of tranqmlhty until we 
give her educated classes a chance of a greater share m the government of 
the coimtry ” 

2 Cited already See J S Cotton, M Elphinstone, p 187 (Elphm- 
stone wrote to Mimro m 1822) 

® Mary Almto, op at , p 100 (Morley to Almto, August 2, 1906) 

^ Alary Almto, op at , p loi (Morley to Almto, November 23, 1906) 

® Mary Almto, op at , p 102 (Almto to Morley, January 2, 1906) At 
this time (February 27, 1907) the members of the Viceroj^s Council were 
agamst admission of Indians to the Viceroy’s Council Almto wrote to 
Morley thus “The reasons agamst it stated by Members of Council are 
generally narrow, based almost entirely on the assumption that it is im- 
possible to trust a native m a position of great responsibihty, and that the 
appomtment of a native member is simply a concession to Congress 
agitation ” Alary Almto, op at , pp 103-4 But Almto and Morley recog- 
nized that their reforms were a concession to Congress a^tation 

When Smha was appomted Member of the Viceroy’s Council, affew 
months after, when he was about to resign. Mm 

February 8, 1910) “The native member on the Viceroy’s Council has been 
a concession to the Indians ” Alary Almto, op at . P 37 

DodweU, op at,p 288 “Almto himseff certainly not ^ 

highly m these attempts to improve the legislative com 7 

concessions to educated opmion, but they were not the r g 
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Another motive which mdneed Minto to si^gcst extension of 
the sphere of admission of Indians to the administration was 
to rally the moderates ^ In this, both Mmto and Morlcy 
followed the advice of the ‘ old politicals, ** 

Both Mmto and Morlcy repeatedly stressed their view that 
TnHifl was unfit for parliamentary government.* They merely 

^ Miry Mfarto, op dt,, p jza (Minto wrote to Modey October 21 
1909) *One of the frcit hopes of onr Reform tefaeme wu to nUy the 
nxxicntca.” 


After the Reforms were introduced Minto foond thxt his object wxi 
realkcd- At the Hlmigr of the United Service Qub (October 15, 1910) 
Minto — M in the course of his speech ‘modente politicil thcroght hes 
t hr o uab om litdli rillied to their rapport,'* Miry Minto, op dt, p 415 
Ttie modente chTagrer of Stnhi, who wts admitted is 1 legal member 
to the Viceroy’s Coctodl, cxn be jodged from this — Mary Minto, op dt. 
p 393 (JcKntal, May 15, 1909) *He dlscnsscd the Imp otrfbfllty of any 
TnHtm njJe wfihrm r Btitiih prottctlon. If the FjigHtti left TnrUa in a body j 
be said, * we thoQl cUiaTeJo.telccraph to Adm.tn get them to rrtnm. I n dia i 
woold be a state of chaos in a couple of days " 

* Lenm and Journals of Lord EIpji, p 435 (Lord FlgJn wrote to Sir 
Wood, Calcutta, December 33 l8^) My study ahmys is to 
keep those who prof as moderate tid rcuonable views Hgtyr anrl to pr eve nt 
thfm from going over vrnrt and baggage to the rnr m y by f Vmg foT granted 
that they mean what they profcti, tod when they propose objeciictnable 
remedies, arguing against them oc tbdr own Some, of ccune, 

would rather abandon their sound ineinlscs thm their conchnions, 

but a large number coinc otct to the right tide when they rfat the 
consi d er aiioQ of their alleged grknnccs is ipinoKbed with o u t any pre- 
posstssioQ against them. Of course, this is iH a mafrer of ctet, tod canoot 
be redu ced to any HrfHihy formula," ' ' 

Mary Minto op dt,, p 99 (Morlcy to Minto, August 3 1906) Morlcy 
made no secret of convietkm to Gokhale that sdf-gaTeinnicnt for India, for 
nrmy a ka^g day to come, long beyond the short space of time that may be 
left to him was a mere dream 

Ibid,, p llT^linto to Motley September 3 1908) From the very 
fomm i mcftncnt our del ib etatlocs 1 hare ahrayt aatd that whilst reoog 
n i rin g that the peoples of India are not as yet ntiiiy ripe for anything 
approa chin g our ideas of parliamentary representation, we must be pr ep ar ed 
to give to indhrkhada of knerun Lyyahy and ability a greater share in the 
government of thdr counffy” 

Ibid,, p 317 (Modey to Minto, SciJtembcr 10, 190X) "And what docs 
be (a certain hi g h official) mean by Us talk of the erpedlency of the g ov ern 
ment saying o n ce for alT that India b not going to be TTwt<> ^ scif-goveming 
coJocy? As if I as the rcsxxxuible tpcdxsman of the government, had not 
said It a score of tfaDcs,** — ^ 

Ibld,,p 305 (Minto to Morlcy May 13, 1909) "Of course Sw^lsan 
Impossibility in our time ” 

Ibid,, p, 373 (Journal Jammy 35 1910), M&o’s spe^fato Council 
Chamber: "We have distinctly maintahicd that n ^r ^nTt goremment. 
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Curzon LaBsdowne,i 

tW^?’ ^ others ^ Ihej- also^adopted 

jheold.prmcip]fe=the.prmcjple.o£representatiOTpKcomm^- 

tt«^ass^, and mterests. They simply broadened the prmciple 
authorized by the Council Act of iggz* and applied it to a lew 
Situation. 

They found that under the Act of 1892, the members 
recommended for appomtment by the local boards had con- 
sisted m the mam of lawyers "Out of forty-three members 
elected by the district mumcipalities forty have been barristers.”^ 

in Its western sense^ is totally inapplicable to the Indian Empire and would 
be uncongemal to the traditions of eastern populations, that Indian con- 
ditions do not admit of popular representationj that the safety and welfare 
of the coimtry must depend on the supremacy of Bnosb administration and 
that supremacy can, m no circumstances, be delegated to any kind of 
representative assembly ” 

Mmto “Smee I have been m India I have talked with many such men, 
chief landowners and others, and I have foimd them almost umversally 
opposed to an mcrease of representative government, but strongly pressing the 
claims and capabihties of their countiymen to share m the highest executive 
councils of their coimtry ” Quoted m Cambridge Shorter History of India,p 877 
^ Lord Morley “If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly 
V or indirectly to the estabhshment of a parliamentary system of India, I for 
one would have nothmg to do with it ” Quoted m Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, vol IV, p 137 

Earl of Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Earl of Birkenhead, the Last Phase, 
London, 1935, p 245, we find him writing to Lord Reading on December 4, 
1924 to me It is frankly mconceivable that India will ever be fit for 

\/^ dominion self-government ” Also pp 258-59 (May 192^ 

1 Morley, Indian Speeches (Madras Natesan, second edition), p 156 

“I think you find that we have been guided in our policy by an expansion 
of the pnnciples that were recognized so far back as 1861, and by the noble 
Alarquis of ILansdowne in 1892 He said he hoped we had succeeded in 
giving to our proposals of L^egislative Council reform sufficient to secure a 
satisfactory advance in the representation of the people on the Coimcil and 
to give effect to the prmaple of selection, as far as possible to such sections 
of the community as might be capable of assistmg us m that matter That 
IS all No self-government is imphed m this , . r 

2 Curzon’s speech in the House of Commons on the second readmg of 
the Indian Councils BiU of 1892, pp 233-34 (In P Mukherji, /ndiort 
Consututional Dociments, second edition, 1918, vol 1, a source 

3 Lord Minto’s Mmute (bemg an extract fixim ffie proceedmgs of tfi 

I egislative Council of the Governor-General, dated the 25th of January 
1010) of August 1906, p 252 (m Mukher)!, 6p cit ) , _ 

« Mmto’s speech on the Council Chamber Mary Mmto, op at , p 372 

journal, January 25, 1910) Montagu-Chelmsford 

» Indian Statutory Commission, vol iv, p 130 moniagu 

Report, para 70 
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They tncd to set this right by direct nomination Yet lawyers 
sncacdcd in ob tainin g over a third of the seats on the provincial 
councils Schoolmasters and lawyers, between them, formed 
40 per pent of the Imperial Council They did not deny that 
the professional rlaw* were entitled to a share of representa- 
tion proportioned not merely to their numbers, which were 
small, but to their influence, which was large and tended 
continually to increase.^ 

One great question was how this situation could be avoided 
and a coimterpoisc introduced. They therefore proposed to 
mvite the landed and the mdustnalist classes to become fellow- 
workers with them m British administration, while at the same 
time recognizing the dflimi of educational advance.* They tried 
to bring mto political activity those forces of Indian opimon 
which could not be supposed to lean towards the political 
views of the Congress The agricultural class es, from the ryots^ 
to the great fiuHlor^, had ittthe time no mouthpiece by w^di j 
they could make ktuxvm their views and desires Themcr^tilc 1 
and tradin g clas ses were politically quiescent. TEc Moslems ! 

take n_no_part_m^the jecent agit^dhs " It was therefore I 
clcarly^csirablc that they should support these classes whichj 
might constitute a counterpoise to the Congressmen. 

In accordance with th^ views a circular despatch was 
issued on August 24, 1907,* for the purpose of ehddng both 


* Pepen Tdedns to m Impcrlil Adrisory CoandlaodPiovizidtl Adrboiy 
Cratnrih. Tbe cnltttcmcnt of the LcfislsdTe Cooadls end the dltcnttioa 
of Btjdam. Qrenbr d*terf Siml*, Aottm 24 1907 From the Sccremy to 
the Goremment of IndU Ho me Depirtment to Local Gore rnni enti and 
Admhditntort. Cd. 3710, 1907 p 7 

* Mimo ■ ipeech in the Cotmefl Qitmbcr Mary Mlnto, op dt., p 372 

(JemntaJ Jamaor 25, 1910), Cd. 3710, op dt. p 7 'Bot they art not 
prepared to aOovr tVH^ (t be ■tt^^lrh-rffwn l tnf edj he co*T"rfl« ' 

a^ the CocfTcss) a rirrt^ monopoly of tbe poner crerdted by theooandls, j 
aad'tbcyTdJeTc that the aoandett roimlon of tbe problem li to be found 
In tuppljins tJu rtgviaU a>tatUTpo(n to tbdr e aceul re itrffrwrwf by creating 
an additiooal dcctorate r ee ndt e d from tbe Jjndc d and ro onlcd dnya ** j 

Ibid., p 3 *Ko tebeme of enMtir tTttfiMr reff?m irocM meet tbe real 
rcquliementt of tbe pretent dme which did not mahe adequate p r or t slon 
for rtpccsentlns the haded aristocracy of India, tbe roercantfle and industrial 
daascs ** 

* Cd. 3710 dted fuDy The Oorernment of India bsned tbe drcuhr to 
local tomnments for repUet (tec replies of tbe local EOTeruments, 
Cd. 4435-6 1908, nro pam) The kxal curcnuDaits — covernon and 
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“public opinion” and official views Considerable emphasis 
was laid upon the need of gmng the widest possible repre- 
sentation to the various classes, (rSk and interests of the 
cora^. TJ^eatipn of special, elfetbiratesfor the landed class 
is? W^ms was suggested An over-elaboratedlch^'^s 
published proposing to assign specific numbers of seats to 
race^ ^ste^ and religion^ with special ^electpra^ in each 
case. This detailed proposal was abandoned Bemg'direcf'ed 
against the monopoly of the professional classes, the Govern- 
ment was certam of attack by them, they being the only section 
of the commumty at all vocal. But this did not deter the 


Government from its pursmt of the policy of counterpoise 
It once agam afiSrmed that “representation by classes and 
interests is the only practical method of embodymg the elective 
prmciple in the constitution of the Indian legislative councils 
Special provision was therefore proposed Landed and Moslem 
constituencies should be established and means taken to secure 
for each important class m the country at least one member 
well acquamted with its views Morley attempted to overcome 
the diflSculties raised by special electorates by putting forward 
an alternative plan This, too, was abandoned In the end, 
the idea prevailed to obtam special representation for the 
landholders of each provmce, for commerce, and for the 
Mohammedans. THhese it^was hoped would form the.wished- 
for counterpoise to the professional classe^s 
^ We now see that for both ^j^L-conscicms—dmecticm--^^ 
the situation and the ideas he adopted to combat the ideas 
of the Congress, Mmto was mdebted to his predecessors 
To sum up, the ideas he adopted to meet the situation 


were five 

I He held the idea that legislation must be slow and gradual 
The old politicals popularized this idea Elphmstone remarked, 
“Legislation for India should be well considered, gradual, and 
slow ” Sir Charles Wood spoke of it on the occasion of the 


coUectors— issued the circular in turn to Maharajas, 
other chiefs and temtonal magnates They also ehated 
mdividual members and associations like the ^ assoaa- 

chambers of commerce, landholders’ associations Mol^e^^oaa 
tions, and so on. Nothmg was done to chat informauon regarding the 

masses 
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passing of the Council Act of 1861 ‘ Lord Curron voiced the 
same sentiment on the occasion of the passing of the Act of 
1892 ■ The same idea was e x p r e ss ed by the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitunonal Reform.* 

2 He held that rqjrcssion and concessions were not incon- 
sistent.* Morlcy held the same view * Today it is the accredited 
British policy m India,* “Circnmscribc your concessions with 
as many s^eguards as possible consistent with imperial 
mtertsts” IS the motto, as Lytton would say, of Br itis h pohey 
towards India. The old politicals phrased this neatly Elgin and 
Lvtton advocated the same method. The new Constitution for 
Tndin bristles with safeguards of several types,’ so oremn- 

* Speech of Sir Qiitiea Wood, Sccfttuy of StEte for Indit, fn the Hooie 
of ComoMiu, June 6, l8<i Qdo^ in Dimibell LqyaJ ImBot p 39 

■ HEtmrtTi PtrUamentaiy Dtb«tc», fborth icriei, toL IE, p 66 Canon 
*^Tbe tPTe mm cPt umnes the rcspootlbllity of ttatliij; tbxt In their opinloQ 
the rim^ hu not come when r ep r e tc ntiliTe Iny rituticM u, ts we ondaittod 
the ffi-m cm be extended to India. We iarc 01^ irri Tcd k k by 
•low degree*.” 

The Monticti*Cbclmjfani Report il*o rmwrVrd tht idnnce nnm be 
(ndutl (p 12S) 

* Report, op dr., p S, pti*, 15 Con itl t utk ml derek^mient ihocld be 
cTotmioDxry 

* Mary Mimo, op dt, p 414 (Mlnto** tijcecfa tt the United Serrlco 
Qnb Joamalt October 15 1910) 'The G oveimii cnt of India hid to play 
a ckxi^ part. With one barv! m dlipcnte mea im c * calcolatcd to meet norel 
political condltkais, with the other band ttemly to eradicate poUdcil 
oime* *• 

Mary Minto op dt., p 353 CMinto to Modey May 3S 190S) 'No one 
1 * more amdoo* for Te fi w u n than I am, and as I have often tald, there b a 
new spirit in the Indbc political atmosphere bat at the same thng , fovem. 
ment by the strong hand b wfaxt appeab to the majority 6f the dlfl cr t nt 
popolstiacs of thii cn m iir j ” 

jklary Minto, op dt,, p 349 Minto w r o te to Modey Seirtember 14 
1908 I don't see that tte exerdse of the ttroojt harwt need. In any way 
affect mr reforms, cpiiie the contrary ” 

Mary Minto op dt., p 346 (JotmtaJ Norember 6, 1909) The lyoophant/ 
NIzxm wrote to Minto I am a great beEcrer in condEidoa and rcpTcttioa[ V 
g oin g hand i n han d to cope with the prctcnt ' ««-■- j 

* ivlwiey - JttiEoif Spetcha (Natesan, second editkaj), p 153 

I For the co ntin nan ce of the dnsl poUcy tee fniui 1933 pp t-3 Page 2 
1 A resohne stand agahm dril dbobedknee on the one land, Bid steady 
\ progress towards the fr aming and Im iodncrion of a ir r‘ '»rTTwl comtkntiaa 
•on the other were integral parts of a slngk policy ” 

* ReixKt Joint Committee on Tnrfbn Consmntkmal Reform, paii, 31 
p 12 

R. P Dvm The Meaning of the Indian Co ns tit utl ooal Pioposab” (hi 
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of Lytton 

and Elgin were carried out ^ 

kA‘ ^ political prejudice, has to 

be reconciled with confidence in hnn Otherwise, the few con- 
cessions themselves cannot be given. This irreconcilable contra- 
(hction leads to a policy, of make-believe reforms. Moreover, as 
^alm said m his talk with Wells, m order to miintam their rule 
the ruling classes of Great Britam have never forsworn small 
concessions or reforms. These are always dnaimscribed 
They are designed to split the umted opposition. The foundation 
stone of Indian reform, wrote Lord Cromer, must be the steadfast 
maintenance of British supremacy ^ Therefore in spite of the 
reforms, m spite of the enlargement of the councils, the power 
of the Indians has been ml In the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
*‘no reforms have given real political power to the people 
Mmto used this idea successfully He himself thought that 
concessions did not amount to anything Mmto was not without 
successors The Federation has all the earmarks of extension 
and enlargement, but qualitatively speakmg, the powers that 
the Indian possesses are ml So much so, the moderates whom 
the Government always ralhed to its cause are at present the 
severest critics of the Federation. 

4. Another motive for these concessions is to rally the 
moderates and to stem the tide of sedition Elgm expressed this 
idea m one of his letters to Sir Charles Wood. Both Mmto and 
Wood used this idea freely. As long as there are concessions, 
there are always moderates of any party who rally to them ® 

Inprecor, December i, 1934 . P 1539 ) “The most prominent feature of the j \j 
new constitutioii is the bristling array of safeguards, special powers, special / } 
responsibilities, emergency powers, etc ” ' 

\ Lord Cromer, Ancient and Modem Impenalisnt, Murray, 1909, p 127 
2 Nehru, Autobiography, p 601 

® India in 19 32-33, P 5 “A new ahgnment of parties seemed to be taiong 
place On the one hand there was a drawmg together of moderate hidians 
who beheved m constitutional methods and the mamtenance of some 

measures of pohtical and soaal stabihty ” 

Ibid , OP 31-32 “These developments, coupled with the grov^g demand 
amongst moderate Congressmen for the resumpoon of Po^*^ 
constitutional hnes, mdicate the measure of success attained ^ 

Paper in detaching certain secuons of Hindu nattonalists from the policy of 
boycott and tton^co-operattort ** 

Tbe present dissensions m the Congress on 4 e J 

snd the silence of the working committee of the Congress on these nimonrs 
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5 The idea of counterpoiic 15 another cardinal aspect of 
British policy m India.^ The Bntish created artificudly several 
classes The moment tHcsc~cIittse 3 came mto existence the 
"stTn^c between them began. The Bntish gave an impctns and 
a legal acceleration to these struggles Prmce s^ temtona^ 
magnates, indnstr^tt dosses, and Moslems were brought into 
play to counteract the daiTrw of tfitrlH^yers, schoolmasters,' 
students, and other middle classes We have already noted that 
Lords Lytton and Curron spoke of a council of notables as a 
suitable counterpoise to ‘*thc datmt of the Baboos, whose 
organization was the Cong rp M Both Mmto and Morlcy 
op^y used this idea of counterpoise m their letters and cir- 
culars Today the new cousmution for India rests on a perfect 
equipoise of counterpoising pohcdcs • All these ideas Mmto 
used to the degree that circuinstanccs in his own day demanded. 
Both objectively and subjectively Mmto was md^ted to the 

fi yiO' 

of dinavdon, tact last July X93S tiz also dgutfkant, Howcrcc the 
All>lnilla Gmaress Committee, which held its tesiiocs at DdU from 
Sep temb er 33 to 36, 193S re h erated the ttsohoioa aaainit the Federatioo 
passed at Haripara, The Tripori C ong re ss , March 1939, affirrucd it. 

* S S Careeshar /ndjo’j Fifhi for Frttdomi, Lahore, 1936, pp 436-39 

• Motley Indian Sptttha (Natesan, second edition), pp 5^9) Lord 
Morlcy Rttdiltcuont^ Ytd, tl (1917), p 176 

In the public documents the Government of India putt this in a neat,. 

Bm*to^pi^itirTcitcn ^“tead it at a nalyl fon tmla jrf cotmtetpoise. I 

Jolnl Committee 00 Indian Conrtteaioual Reform (Sesrioo 1933-1934), 
Tol i part I 1934, Pam 373 pp 318-19 The Zamindan are guaranteed 
pr o te ction, Para 369 Exptoprriatioo of private pr oper ty Is safeguarded, 
Para, 23 *Lastly tbm must be an autboiity in India armed with adcquatei 
povren, able to bold the scales evenly between conflicting Interests and to 
protect those who have neither the influence oar the ability to protea 
themselres Such an authority vrfll bets oecessaty in the future as expeiienco 
has pi o t cd it to be in the post.” 

Cf Major AUee “We do not want to hand over the w ottxis and peasants 
of India to the princa landlords^ tnontyUndirt, tnbtstriaSsu and laaym 
I fear that is what we are doing In the pnmnees there are second chambers 
in which rested interests arc entrenched. They are pretty strong in the first 
chambers as wcH At the centre they art not only entrenched, but dug 
right in,'* Hansard, December to, 1934 p 70, 
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Minto’s Anxiety to show that the Idea of 
Reforms Ori^ated with him 
and in India 


Minto was anxious to show that the so-called reforms, conces- 
sions originated with him and m India — and not firom White- 
hall.i He no doubt thought that it would be politically expedient 


^ Minto’s Minute on August 1906 (Mukherji, pp a t , p 251) “It would 
appear all important that the imoative should emanate from us, that the 
Govermnent of India should not be put in the position of appeanng to have 
Its hands forced by agitation m this country or by pressure from home, 
that we should be the first to recognize surrounding conitions and to place 
before His Majesty’s Government the opimons which personal experience 
and a close touch with the everyday life of India entitled us to hold ” 
Mmto’s speech to the Imperial Legislative Council on the 27th of March, 
1907 Mukerji, op at , p 253 “I have deemed it all-important that the 
imtiative of possible reforms should emanate from us ” 

Ibid , p 254 “What I would impress on you is that this move m advance 
has emanated entirely from the Government of India and that we are justly 
entitled to deny any accusation of an ‘inadequate appreaation of the reahues 
of the present situaaon ’ ” 

Circular from the Government of India to the local governments and 


Administrations, dated Simla the 24th of August, 1907, Cd 3710, 1907, 
p 3 “ the Government of India had of their own imtiative tahen mto 
consideration the question of giving the people of India wider opportumties 


of expressmg their views on admimstrative matters ” 

Mmto’s speech m the newly constituted Impenal Council (Mary Mmto, 
op at , p 370, Journal, January 25, 1910) “(TTie reforms) had theu- genesis 
m a note of my own, addressed to my colleagues m August 1906 — ^nearly 
three and a half years ago It was based entirely on the views I had myself 
formed of the position of affiairs m India It was due to no suggestions firom 
home Whether it was good or bad I am entirely responsible for it ” 

Mmto begged Morley to make it appear that the reforms ongmated m 
India Mary Mmto, op at , p 218 (Mmto to Morley, September 2, 1908) 
“I have always laid great stress on the immense pohacal importance ^m 
an Indian pomt of view of the mitiation of our reforms emanating 
the Government of India, and though I feel that it is more ^an probable 
tha t our final despatch may fall short m its recommendations, I caimot thinK 
It would be nght for the Government of India to give a blank cheque, so 
to speak, to be filled m for us at home ’’ 

Morley conceded this request Mary Mmto, op at , p 219 (Morley t 
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to make it appear so In &ct, all concessions ongmated m Indian 
but not with Minto only The despatches of Dufferin and 
I^ansdownc all ongmated m India. Whitehall undoubtedly 
modified the proposals In times of emergency, circulais no 
doubt came from Whitehall In the case of Minto, he himself 
could sec how Moricy was compel led relu ctantly to accede to 
his deportanonrs^don laws, and communarre preSf^onP 
Apart fioni the question of initiation, and he noFffi^first 

to imtiatc^ the content of the pohey he pursued was not his 
It was a mere contmuance of the policies already existing. 

Why did Mmto insist so much on the fiict that concessions 
onginated with him and in India? The real reason is not found 
m his official answers Mmto, as he himself said, was the 
successor of a brilliant Viceroy — Curxon.* Curzon, like Qive 
and Warren Hastings, imperialists themselves, was a victim of 
the class struggles m Kogland. His Indian administration was 
not relished at home, especially his pohey towards the prmces 
and the professional classes What Curzon did, Mmto strove 
to undo He showed a pohey ofranoIEtion towards 't& princes 
In^hislcttcrs and circulars he stressed the needs of the princes 
and the landlords He recognized the clflnrw of the educated 
classes By such pohey he won official approbation. The letters 
show clearly that Mmto was not unaware of this Lady Mmto, 
whcncsTT she returned to England, always wrote to Imrd 

Mimo, September X4, 1908) 'When the time coma for me to tend onr 
finil dediioQs, I bdiem, ind tee my vrtj to fr *tntng xny despctch in toch a 
U ngoage u win attbfy yemr mos t imnral end politic ^ doirc tboct the 
proposals fmm TrwTfi " ~~ ' 

Muy Minto, op dt., p 99 (Minto to Mocky July ir 1906) *1 ttttcfa 
great importance to the offidhd inhittiTe being by the Oeremment 
of India " 

Gokbale, too, remarixd that Minto was resp omib k foe the r e f o rm* , 
htary Minto, op dt, p 289 (Bndget Speech) 

RUley too, was of the tame opinion. Mary Minto, op dt., p 221 

* Miiy Minto, op dL, p 327 'To the piwctke of depomtkm Motley 
had rclnctantly agre ed wbm the twee ttit y was imminent, but as toon as the 
atmoiphere appeared calmer he rebeOed, demanding with rfobg rehemence 
the relcttc of the prito cera." 

• Mary Minto, op dt^ p 9 October 30, 1905 Minto spoke am 
tnoceeding a brilliant rolcr ** 

IbitL, p 20 He pointed om that be was moxeding a brilliant Viceroy 
Ibid., p 49 Mi^ was Ttry contd oc* of thb Modey wrote to Minto of 
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, ^tohowap^ovmglypeoplethoughtof luswork asa comrast 

to Curaon’s > ^tchener and_Curzon never got on weU Almto 
boasted that he got on well with him. He also prided himself 
that he established friendly relations with the Amir of A/ghan- 
istan, where Curzon failed.^ Lord Morley stated that Curzon 
believed m efficiency and not m concessions, while Minto 
combined both.® Everything that Mmto did was done to show 
as a contrast to the work of Curzon He meant to show' that he 
was a good successor to a briUiant Viceroy by doing exactly 
the opposite of Curzon Xhis ambition was no doubt the reason 
which made JVImto msist times without number that he was the 
origmator of reforms. He was conscious of the “grandiose” role 
he thought he was playmg He wrote to his wife on April 9, 
1908 “Few people ever succeeded to such a difficult position 
as I had to deal with when I took over the rems He forgot 
the sage observation he made earlier that it would be impossible 
to stop great forward political movements In the personal 
sphere he took credit for the reforms In the political sphere he 
regarded them as “a sop to impossible ambitions ” To take 
credit m one sphere for things which m effect and m other 
spheres are not regarded as genume is truly anjmperialjEijtue. 
It IS mterestmg to observe what Lord Curzon thou^t of Mmto. 
He was reported to have exclaimed on hearmg of Mmto’s 
appomtment as Viceroy of India “Imagme sendmg to succeed 
f?je a gentleman who only jumps hedges The result of the 
desire to jump the hedges left by Curzon and to outshme him 
was a despatch of reforms In this he was objectively aided by 
other factors. 

Mmto or no Mmto, concessions would have come The 
political consciousness of the Indian middle class reached its 
zemth at this tune ® The student classes were the most inflam- 

' ^ Journal, August 1906, Mary MmtOj op at , p 52 

* Mary Minto, op at , p 75 j j \ t-tt n-j 

3 Lord Motley, Indian Speeches (Natesan, second edition), pp 

^ Mary Mmto, op at , p 204 

growth of education encouraged by Bntish nde had . 

SJiortant classes claiming equality of anzenship, ° ^ry 

l^er part in shapmg the pohcy of the government. Quoted m Mary 

Mmto 
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mable recrmts^ The national revolutionary movement was 
gaining ground. It was the rcvolutionmng process at work in 
India that wrung every political concession from the rulers 
It was the same process that pmmg the concessions of 1909 
from Wmto 

* sir WHHiin Let Wtmcr'i CammJttec of 1907 dhenned in four tnd ■ 
half pa^ cmc of hi thinr four ptgea the te ndency of many of the ttadents 
to auociatioif with ertmue political vicwi Sec Makolin C. C Setoo JmSa 
Offitt IxDdon, 1936, pp 263-63 

I.ordMQricy RtcoUecnom voL h p 154 It ww among the itudcnti in 
parts of India that nnrett ctpedally prcTthcd. That dan wmi rapidly drown 
into aomething like a iplrh of rernlt against the Bridih Qovtnunent and 
the moTcment was tmmistakably coining to a head, notably In np pcr India ** 
Erot Qckhale denotmetd the paitkipctkm of ttodents In political agitation 
(OctiAer 9 1909) Vemey Lorett op dt. pp 81-83, 



Minto’s Contribution to the Politics of 

India i 


Minto s contribution to the political situation did not therefore 
lie m the initiation nor extension of concessions He contributed 
two elements to the political situation in India \ 

The first was not a new one IVImto gave a new tilm to the 
original idea of consulting the various commumtiesl mterests, 
and classes which arose out of the Mutiny The Government| 
beheve d that the Mutmy arose out of misrepresentation of! 
facts Sir Bartle Frere once sighed. “We have no means of 
knowmg except by Rebellion ” In order to prevent such mis- 
representation m future,^ m order to wm the confidence of 
various classes and communitiesj purely for admimstrative 
convemence, the Government thou^t it a wise thing to take 
mto the admimstration men representative of various mterests, 
classesj and commumties. This idea, b om of the pamc of Ae 
Mutiny, took a different turn and meaning m Mmto’s time 
He crystallized it mto one of counterpoise, one of oflfsettin 
com m umty agamst community, mterest agamst mterest, clas 
agamst class, and the strengthemng of admimstration^ Thi 
chief object, as Mmto stated often, of this representation ojf* 
commumties, classes, and mterests was to strengthen the 
admmistration / 

The second contribution was a new one It was a distmct ir 
creation of Almto’s with the concurrence of Morley It was the-^' 
logical outcome of givmg a new turn to the origmal idea m the 

^ Cd 3710, op at j p 4 “The Governor-General in Counal has been 
much struck by the difficulty encountered by the governments in India 
makmg their measures and motives generally understood, and m correcting 
erroneous and often mischievous statements of fact or puipose imputed to 

them ” V , , 1 

® Mary Mmto, op at , p 376 (Journal, February S, 1910) Mmto spoke 

m the Legislative Council “ maeased representation of Indian mterests 

and commumties would not weaken but would vastly strengthen Bnush 
admmistration ” 
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epoch of the growth of classes JtjFas^thcJirsLi ffici aljcco^- 
nition of the theory 0 f communal representation The regulations 
of the Counals Aa of 1892, as we noted before, did not them- 
selves recognize communal divisions But Mmto s reforms of 
1909 did This theory was a residuary jcgatce of the counter- 
poise idea. Hitherto the prmdple ^ counterpoise was limited 
to classes and mtercsts of the same faith. The princes, the 
feudal bardns, the privileged tenants, and the mercantile 
mtercsts were talked of as possible counterpoises to the Con 
gress classes of the same faith But during the period of the 
growth of the Moslem professiona Lclassgs the principle was 
extended to thernTTEs is the distinct contribution of Mmto, 
that is, the exte nsion of the pmopl^ of coimtcrpoisc ^m 
classes and mt ercsts of one ^th to those of a different faith. 
In othCT words, Hclcitcndai it to the Moslem professional 
classes, rccognizmg them as a separate religious commimity 
from the Hindu professional classes It is here that the origins 
of the theory of communal represcntaHonTneT ^ 



Morley’s Share in the Initiation 
of Concessions 

While Minto stressed all the time that the concessions origm- 
ated with him and in India, Morley also claimed his share In 
his Recollections he wrote 

“As to any idle claim for priority and origmahty I am well 
content for my part to leave it where it was put by The Times 
after Lord Almto’s death m 1914 Wiceroy and Secretary of 
State both seem to have come simultaneously to very much the 
same conclusions, and both worked m a spirit of cordial 
co-operation to carry out their jomt ideas ’ 

The Countess of Oxford wrote “ although Morley was 
called Honest John, it was a deceptive description of him 
His mind and nature . were complicated and subtle . He 
was too touchy, feminii^,^ self-scanned, and politically jealous 
to unde^tand any^e so different from himself Vam, 

egregious, that was Morley Two months before his despatch 
tO/Mmto on May 17, 1907, he was still wobWmg through a 
.sea.oj^ mjudices agamst admission of Indians to’ms Council 
This IS revealed by his conversation with Austen Chamberlam 
on March 15, 1907 It was not very surprismg therefore that 
Morley should take credit for ideas that were not his ® Morley 
did hardly more than adopt current ideas third-hand through 
Mmto He, himself, on one occasion wrote to Mmto 

“These proposals, as your Excellency assured your Legis- 
lative Council on April 6th, were not framed m accordance 
1 Lord Morley, Recollections , vol u, p 340 

* Edited by The Countess of Oxford and Asqmth, Myself When Young, 
London^ 1938^ p 27 

® Cambridge Shorter History of India^ pp 877-78 
Mary Mmto, op at , pp 3-4 pubhshmg his Recollections m 
Lord Morley m his Indian chapters mcluded extrarts from his o^ letters 
only This was brought to my notice at the time by Lord George Hamiltra 
(late Secretary of State for India) and also by Lord Balfour, both suggested 
that Mmto’s letters should be pubhshed to complete the story 
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With instructions conveyed to you from home. This move m 
advance has emanated entirely from the Govenrment of India. 
This imtiative you took is a great step towards satisfying the 
present requirements of the Indian Empire.**^ This was 
written at the request of Mmto to make it appear that the 
reforms ongmated m India. At the same time he knew he was 
wnting the truth. The move entirely came from India In his 
RecoUectioTiSy when he claimed a share with Mmto, he forgot 
this pomt. Lord Morlcy came to the India Office by aeddent* 
His unficnilianty with India was proverbial,* Hence, he could 
not apply his liberalism to the situation m India Agam his 
liberalism was bookish/ stifled with the party atmosphere of 
the House of Commons It was Mmto who, m his weekly 
letters to Morlcy, pressed upon him the need for concessions 
The Liberal ScCTCtnry of State agreed with the Conservative 
Viceroy The Secretary of State had the Cabmet and the House 
of Commons with hum* The result was the concessions of 1909 
In this Minto, like Morlcy, adopted cur r en t ideas Nay, he 
went one step frmher He created the contradiction of com- 
munal electorates He dragged the great idolater of Burke and 
Mill — ^Morlcy — to his cause. It 11 true that Mmto could not 
have achieved the results without the consent of Morlcy, but 
consent is not sharing with imtianon. 

' From Lord Morfey’i reply M*y 17 1907 to Lord Minto i orifltul 
despatch Q^Indlm Rjcfonm Mary hUnto op dt, p 971 also p lit 

John Bo chan, p 283 He told to Lady Minto 1 am rwlmminx 

In a popular tide tbioo^ Tktoiica which are not my own,’* 

• See Sh^tr HlsUrry cf Induzt op dt p 873, for an ereellfTif 

chamttT sketch of Modey by DodnrtIL Also DodwdJ A Sfuteh of tJu 
History ^ Iniioy p 278 Also John Bochan^ Lord Aitmto — a Afonetr 19x4* 
pp 222-23 (Dodwell a character of Morlcy is *lmn«r to Bnchan a,) 

• John Bnchan, AUnio p 2S1 *Ij3rd Moclcy had not the fift of qukkly 

tcquIUug Infiarmadon on tmfamfliar topics, be itimirtcd oddly Icncfftnt cf 
the details of Indian conditions and to the end made ttmtestions which 
wan occasionally loijcsldc thtunarl^ tg h e enrag ^’ ~ 

Minto wrote to Lord Minto of what Motley said to her I am 
li Ot t fal to admit that one can leant more from rrw>n thm from books** 
op dt., p 117 ^prfl 4, 1907) But Morlty nertr learned from men, 

• Mary Minto, op dt., P 144 (Modey to Mlmo, May 24, 1907) **A 
VlcciDy a Cabinet a Howso of Cofwncms majority all lookin* In the same 
dfrectfcm — such a conhmetuTe of the powerflU elements in the firmament 
most lead to good rmlm we bangle,** 
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The Growth of the Moslem Professional 

Classes 


Let us now resume the narative of the origins of communal 
representation m more detail^ with a view to make the previous 
generalization clearer Ahnto assumed the office of Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India on November i8, 1905. August 
1906 he appointed a committee out of bis Council to consider 
a number of suggestions for concessions, mcludmg among 
other matters mcreased representation on the Indian and 
provmcial legislative councils 

While the committee was at work, a deputation representmg 
the Moslems of India waited upon Mmto on October i, 1906, 
and presented an address through the Aga Khan^ To the 
address was “attached the signatures of nobles, mimsters of 
various states, great landowners, lawyers, merchants, and many 
other Moslem subjects It is with this deputation that the 
origm of the AU-India Mushm League dates ® 

This All-India Mushm League was the first organization of 
the Moslem professional classes. The Moslems took to edu- 
cation very late. In this the Hmdus had an earlier start In the 
period immediately foUowmg the Mutmy, British rule oflfered 
fewer compensations to the Moslem than to his Hmdu fellow- 
countryman. A larger proportion of the Moslem than of the 
Hmdu Government servants had elected to jom the cause of 
the mutmeers They were looked upon with suspicion^ Sir 

/~ 1 Indjan Statutoiy Comxmssionj vol iv, p 130 
/ ® Mmto’s reply to the AU-India Muslim Deputation Mary Minro, op 

at , p 46 (Journal, Ortober i, 1906) 

® “The deputanon was the nucleus from which was formed the influential 
body known as the All India Muslim J-eague ” Jomt Committee on 
Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33, vol uC, 1934 (H L 79 (He), 

H C 112 (He)), p 1475 , „ . ct 

* Syed Ahmed Khan, Loyal Muhammadans in India, i860 i must 

deprecate that whole denunaaaon against Mohammedans as a race, m wmch 
the newspapers are wont to mdulge, and which stams the pages of those 
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Sycd Alimcd Khan did all m his power to rchabihtatc their 
repntatioDu^ He was bent upon reforming the Mohammedan 
.educational fyitem. He found it to be inadequate and out of 
date. The Moslem college at Aligarh was his abiding monu- 
menL* His influence on his co-religionists was enormous. 
Shortly before his death, he combated Pan-Islamic sentiment 
exerted by the Greco-Turtash War He contributed articles 
to the AUgarh ImtituU Gazette denying the pretensions of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid to the Khali&tc, and preaching loyalty to 
the British rulers of India, even if they “were comp^ed to 
pursue an imfriendly policy towards Turkey He thus raised 
the status of his co-relJgionists m the estimation of the British 
rulers. He passed away m 1898 
At this time, the Hmdus were making rapid stndcs both m 
education and poUncal emoluments Whenever the door has 
been widened to admit an Indian to the govcminent of the 
country the Hmdu has always entered before the Moslem, 
Among Indians Who have acted as chief justices, Hmdus were 
the first, Hindus have been the first to fill the responsible 
positions of advocate-general and standing-counsel The same 
was true m the executive branch of the Indian administration 
The first Indian placed m charge of a district was a Hmdu, 
Two Hmdus haw been divisional commissioners, but no 
Moslem m 1909 had yet reached such t position. The first 
Indian to enter the InHian cm! service was a Hindu, so was 
the first Indian who was qualified as a banister The Moslems 
followed the Hindu lead, but in small numbers * 

These emoluments were due to the fact that the Hmdu 
professional classes had an earlier start and a pnonty in edu- 
cation, Naturally they were the first to organize themselves into 
a political body m 1885 The Moslems were late. They organ- 

wbo hrre written upon the cTcnti of 1B37 ” Quoted in Gnluin^ SytdAJtmtd 
Kfen, p 61 Ibid., p 3S: Dnring cid for Ion* »ftcr the MmiDy the 
MohimiDcdtos were tmder e dood To thwo were ittriboted all the 
horton and calimtrirt of the terrible time. " 

*■ Graham, Sy*d AJmtd Khatj p 59 
' Graham, op dt„ pp ff Abo Appendix B, pp 400 fL 
Sir Sytd Ahmed Khan, Th* Ttvth oixM tkt lOtUafat Lahore, 1916, 
•ccond edirion, p 5 

* S M. Mittm, Afith-Iadum Sutim p 316 Thoos^ the Hindu hai led, 
the Moalcm followed well a« the ranfca of the educated Moalemi rwcDed. 


the problem of minorities 

ized themselves mto a political body m 1906^ With this the 
struggle between the two, although of th^Tame class, began 
because of priority of one to the other In the early stage of/ 
their organization the struggle was mostly between the Moslem 
and the Hmdu professional class, and not against their common 
class enemy, the British rulmg class. 

. This struggle of the Moslem professional class against the 
; Hmdu professional class was not qmte umversal Of the seventy- 
two delegates of the first Indian National Congress m 1885, two 
were Mohammedans These were Bombay attorneys Of the 440 
delegates of the second Congress in 1886, 33 were Moslems At 
the sixth Congress mi 890, out of 702 delegates i56wereMoslems 
At the twenty-first Congress m 1905, out of 756 delegates 17 
were Moslems ^^he Moslem professional class, though small 
m number, co-operated with the Hmdu professional class} 

This smallness of the Moslem professional class m the Hindu 
organization was explamed variously. This was ascribed to 
“the present lack of higher education among our Mohammedan 
brethren ” It was also ascribed to the fact ^at three promment 
Calcutta Mohammedans had publicly declared agamst the 
Congress, preferrmg “a policy of confidence m the Govern- 
ment ” It was also attributed to their first leader, Syed Ahmed 
Khan, who by his moderate loyal gospel mduced many of his 
followers to stay away from the Congress ^ All this is true, and. 


' ^ This drop m Moslem membership was due to the anti-partition cam- 

paign led by tbe^ngress m that year In July 1905 the parunon of Bengal 
was announced^Zjbis was a move to counter the politically dominant Hindu 
class by the creatiDrr'of~an Eastern Bengal, which pleased the Moslems 
The anti-partition ahenated the Moslems This was reflected m the drop 
of Moslem membership 

2 Camhndge History of India, vol vi, p 54 i “Muslims joined only in 
small numbers, and their s5Tnpathy as a co m munity with the Congress was 
weakened by a lecture dehvered at Lucknow by the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
m December 1887, while the Congress was meetmg in Madras ” Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, On the Present State of Indian Pohucs, Allahabad, 1888, p i 
There were present at this meeting “the taluqdars of Oudh, members 0 
the Government services, the Army, the professions of Law, the Press and 
the Priesthood Syeds, Shaiks, Moghals and Pathans belonging to “ 
the noblest femihes m India, and representatives of every school of thought, 
from orthodox Sunm and Shiah Maulavis to the young men trained m 
Indian colleges or in England ” 

For the whole speech, see pp 2-24 
P 14 “ IS It expedient for you to take part m 


this busmess on the 
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above all, the educated Moslem was a new recruit to the 
political arena. This accounts for lo few Moslems m the Con- 
'>gress But the Moslem was no less a trader in politics than his 
Hindu brethren. He had his eyes on Simla or Whitehall 
for political jobs. He was consaous that he was just free 
from the tamt of mutmy With the jiassmg away of Syed 
Ahmed Khan, he had no leader for a tnne, he was vague and 
uncertain. His subsequent struggles with the British ruling 
class, and the revolutionary situanon of 1905-1910, led to the 
organuation of his class mto an All-India Muslim League m 
1906 The subsequent revolutionary situation of 1914-1918 
and further cxpencncc with the British ruling class, led him 
into alliance vdth the Hindu professional class m 1913^ and 
1916 * Thus the history of the Moslem professional class is one 
of struggle against the Hindu professional class, and also one 
of the jomt struggle, Hindu and Moslem, against the Bntish 
ruling class With this emergence of the Moslem professional 
class begins the immediate story of the origins of communal 
r epr e s entation. 

almird tuprxMition tlm the dgmarwli of the Conffrea would if eixnted be 
bencfidfll for the countiT? Spurn ruch fooUih notkmi,’* 

P ai Goren im cnt will moit certainly igeDd to it Qobi « co te ndt and 
nujors In the ermy) prorided you do not five rise to nupidoDs of dhloyilty ** 

* L. F R. wmtimtj The Nttloml Cocfrcs^ in hi Verious 

Phuci” (fax PohdcaJ India^ edited by Sir John Cummings, p 58) In 1913 
the Muslim Leagne fonntlly tdopted the Congrea Idexl of tdf- go r emm c iit 
for India within the Empire.” 

InHkn Suiutoiy C omm i t sioo, toI. ir pp 137-38 In the course of the 
year 1915 there had been a de^te rapprochement betwe en of the 
leaden of adv anced Hindu and advanced Muslim oplnkxi.” 

• L. F R. WilUams, TTie Indian Nadccal Coofren,” op dt., p 59 

at the 1916 mminf of the Coofreas, held at Luchnow the wing 
pTcdomlnatcd, and DcMUt ' i project was acceiKed. Tbe Muslim League 
Joined the Coogress in tuppoctieg a campaign for Home Rule, based upon 
an Bgiecd minimum of con^tutlanal advance.” 
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Tile Extension of the Principle 
of Representation of Communities, Interests, 
snd Classes to the Moslems 


Since 1906 the reforms were under discussion ^ The Moslems 
were uneasy as to the place they would occupy m the reforms 
Under the leadership of the Aga Khan they presented an address 
to Mmto Their object was to present their claims, on behalf 
of 62 jOOOjOOO Moslems, to a fair share m any modified system 
of representation that might be contemplated, the share to be 
^ commensurate with their numbers and political importance 
They stated that the representation hitherto accorded to them, 
almost entirely by nommation, had been madequate to their 
requirements, and had not always with it the approval of those 
whom the nommees were selected to represent For their 
representation m the Imperial Legislative Council they sug- 

^ A bnef history of the reforms of 1909 is recapitulated here Lord Almto 
m his mmute of August 1906 (Mukherji, p 251) announces his intention of 
appomtmg a committee from his counc^ to consider the question of possible 
reforms 

See Mary Mmto, op ctt , p 37 (Mmto’s speech m the Council Chamber, 
Journal, January 25, 1910) The comnuttee’s report was considered by his 
council and a despatch expressmg the views of his colleagues and himself 
had been forwarded to the Secretary of State (Mmto Speech to the Imperial 
Legislanve Council on March 27, 1907 Mukeni, pp 253-54) The Secretary 
of State for India had smce mtimated m his speech m the House of Commons 
on the Indian budget that His Alajesty^s Government has authorized the 
Governor- General m Council to consult local governments and mvite pubhc 
opmion on rbis important subject A circular from the Government of India 
to the local governments and a dmini strators, dated Simla the 24th of August, 
1907, was issued (Cd 3710, 1907) The local governments earned out the 
mstruenons with care and thoroughness (rephes of the local governments, 

Cd 4436, 2 parts, 1908) Then Mmto sent a despatch from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, No 21 dated October i, 1908 (Mu^^i, 

pp 271 ff) Lord Morley sent another despatch to the Government of India, 

No 193 dated London, November 27, 1908, acceptmg most of the propos^ 
of Mmto (Mukherji, pp 310 ff ) In between Mmto and Morley corresponded 
often The result was the Reforms Act of 1909 
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gestcd for the pnrpose of choosing Moslem membm, 
Moslem landowncn, lawyers, and merchants, and representa- 
tives of every important interest of a status to be subsequently 
determined by the Government, Moslem members of provm- 
oal legislative councils and Moslem fellows of univ ers ities 
should be mvested with electoral powers ^ It is not rurprising 
that a professional dass should choose professional class 
electorates 

In reply, Minto said am m accord with you, I can only 
say to jrou that the Mohammedan commumty may rest assured 
that their pohtJcal nghts and interests as a commumty will be 
safeguard^ by any administrative reorganization with which 
I am concent Here ongmated the concession of 

communal electorates 

The council 1 committee gave spcaal attention to the 
problem of Moslem r e pres entation. It found that the Moslems 
were not sufficiently represented on the existing councils, that 
the few elected members were not really representative, and 
that nomination had failed to secure the appomtment of 
Moslems ofthc class desired by the (ximmtmity In other words, 
the committee came to the same conclusions as the All-India 
Muslim League, The committee suggested two measures 

I They suggested that m addition to the small number of 
Moslems who might be able to secure election m the ordinary 
manner, a certain number of seats should be assigned to be 
filled exduaivcly by Moslems, 

2, They suggested that a separate Moslem electorate be 


The •dtlra* of the deputatJoa U tbottw^hly eoalyted in the Indian 
S taiuioiy rn mmki J ftn, voL fT pp 130-31 They also raggetted almnar 
pr o frtiki i nl dan (Moslem) el cctor atca for repiesenotkia In prorlodal 
oonucilt. 

• Mary Minto, op dt,, pp 46-47 October l 1906) 

Vemey Lovett, op dt. p 75 ‘Thai originated the coocession to 
. jminorities of commmial i c iu m enta tion," 

11 Indian Statutory CommitikiD, voL ir p 130 *^Both the address (of the 
||Maslim League) and Minto ■ reply and documcnti are of the highest 
'/Importance In tracing the history oJf cmiiiimiiil elcc to r at ca, ” 

Lord Modey spoke appro vin gly of Minto’i speech. Mary Minto, op dt,, 
p 4S (Morfcy to Minto, October 26, 1906) 

IWdl, p 147 (Motley to Minto, Jane oS 1907) 


The ddcgatei also were pleaacd at the speech of Minto Mary Minto, 
op dt„P 47 
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fomed for the purpose of filling those seats or a portion of 

piese proposals were supported by the Government of India " 
and commumcated to the Secretary of State He accepted the 
prmciple that the Moslem commumty was entitled to a special 
representation on the Govemor-GeneraTs and local legislative 
councils commensurate with its numbers and political and 
historical importance. This correspondence led to the issue by 
the Government of India of their letter^^ addressed to local 
governments on the subject of the reforms with mstrucuons 
to consult important bo^es and mdividual representatives of 
various classes of the commumty before submittmg their own 
conclusions to the Government of India With regard to Hmdu 
and Moslem representation they affirmed Mmto’s reply to the 
AU-India Muslim League and the proposals of the council’s 
committee ^ In other words, they suggested the consideration 
of the idea of communal representation 

The local governments found that associations, important 
mdividuals, and the Hmdu professional classes as a rule criti- 
cized the proposal of separate communal electorates, while the 
Government of India appeared fiankly to reco mmend the 
adoption of the prmciple of class, as opposed to territorial 
representation ^ An actmg sub-collector of Kumbakonam wrote 
to the collector of Tanjore 

‘T do not believe that such special representatives are 
wanted practically . . the only solution is to have territorial 
constituencies.”^ 

The Maharaj-Kumar Sir Prodyot Cosmar Tagore, Honorary 
Secretary British Indian Association, wrote to the Secretary 
of the Government of Bengal. 


1 No 2310-17 dated August 24, 1907 (Cd 3710, 1907) 

* Cd 3710, op atjpp lo-ii 

3 Letter fiom J N Atkinson to the Secretary to the Government of India 
dated Fort St George, March 13, 1908 No 222 Enclosure X in Cd 4435. 


Dated December 20, 1907, No 1518 G and B m Enclosure XV, p I73 

^^R H^Craddock, op at , Enclosure XXTV, Cd 443^. ipoS, P 3 
confess that I fail to see any danger m creating consutuena« ^ 

basis of temtonal distmcnons and such clccuve powers as arc given shoul 
be free and unhampered by class restnenons ” 
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The committee are opposed to creed Icgislauom If one 
religious class be favoured, members of all the prcvailmg 
religions jn India would clamour for special representation. 
Already they understand that more than one religious commu- 
nity has put m its claim. We have been told that special prefer- 
ence should be shown to Mohammedans on account of thar 
numbers, and social, political, and histoncal importance. The 
committee do not sec the value of the so-called importance, and 
fell to find any reason why they should be singled out for 
special treatment, or why a separate Mohammedan electorate 
should be createtL ^ 

The Madras Landholders* Association also ventured to 
pomt out that the principle of the representation of castes and 
creeds which stan^ out as one of fihe promment features of 
the proposed Echeme, was in its humble opmion open to grave 
objection in that it was calculated to accent u flte^ differ ences ^ 
wlu^ji _g rc fast losing then ^portance a fiairs, j nd i 

interfere ^th the'^wth oft sentiment of umty among the 
people which was a necessary condition of progress * I 

The Hindu professional classes were, as a rule, against this 
idea of communal representation. The reforms despatch of the 
Government of India spoke of their criticisms thus 

*Thcsc proposals arc as a rule adversely cnucizcd by the 
Hindus, who regard them as an attempt to set one religion 
against the other, and thus to create a counterpoise to the influ- 
ence of the educated middle class The Bombay Presidency 
Association objects strongly to the creation of a special 
Mohammedan electorate. 

The pohey of counterpoise was vigorously challenged by the 
Bombay Presidency Associanon. It said ‘ The keynote of the 
proposals for reform u the creation of a counterpoise to the mflu'- 
ence of the educated class This, of counc, will be no difficult 
task. The highest and lowest classes are generally adverse to 
the thmkmg and intellectual class The former oppose it 

No 397 dated Calcmti December lo, 1907 fai Endcmiro XVin 
0^35 190* p 43 

V In hi letter to the Chief Scaetary to the Qovex am ent dated Januny 23, 
1908, in Endoauro XV Cd. 4435 1908 p 34, 

The detpoich ftom the Goremment of India to the Sccrctity of State, 
No ai dated October i 1908 Qn Mukeijl, op cit, p 293) 
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because its tendencies are hostile to then interests, and the 
latter because those tendencies are apt to assail then prejudices 
but the task will be unworthy of enhghtened and beneficent 
statesmanship.”^ 

The Gujerat Sabha also respectfully begged the Government 
to consider whether the contemplated pohcy would not very 
likely set up class agamst class, and so neutralize all the 
forces of Indian public opinion by causmg then mutual 
destruction ^ 

The leaders of the Hmdu professional classes protested 
agamst class electorates. They demanded the formation of 
territorial constituencies ^ The British Indian Association and 
the Madras Landholders’ Association also protested agamst 
class and communal electorates But the local governments, m 
spite of umversal opposition, echoed then master’s voice m 
approvmg the proposals for the special representation of 
Mohammedans^ The Mohammedans, on the other hand, 
pomted out that the reforms of 1892 paid no regard to the 
diversity of the mterests mvolved, and that territorial repre- 
sentation, m so far as it was then mtroduced, had placed a 
monopoly of voting power m the hands of the Hmdu pro- 
fessional class Most of them expressed then satisfaction with 
the proposed scheme. They were unanimous m then commen- 
dation of the proposals to assign special seats to them ^ 

The Government of India ignored the criticisms of the 
Hmdu professional class and others, and m then despatch to 
the Secretary of State affirmed then adherence to the theory 
of communal representation ® 

Subsequent discussions turned on the nature of the method 
by which Moslem r^resentation should be secured. The 
Muslim League m its address to Lord Morley protested agamst 


1 From the Bombay Presidency Assoaation to the Scc^tary to the 
Government, Bombay, dated February 24, 190^1 tn En osure > 

S^jSnt^SabL ^Snedabad, m its letter to the 
Council dated December 1907, m Enclosure XVII, Cd 4435> ^9 ^ 

^ ^%ovemment of India Reform Despatch, 1908, op at , p 273 
- T-l <1 ® IDIU ) PP* 

* Ibid , p. 293 

« Ibid , pp. 293-94 (para 3°) 
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rtTf om TTinrrH electoral colleges which had been suggested at 
rhnr rrmr- The Moslems demanded an election of their own 
represen tatives to the councils in all the stages They d eman ded 
a number of scats m excess of their numcncal strength, Ixrd 
Moricy was ready and prepared to meet these demands in fill P 
In a debate on this question in the House of Commons, 
Budianan stated that M^cm representation would be obtained 
m the future in different ways m different provmccs, m some 
provmces by a system of Moslem electorates specially con- 
structed, m others, by askmg the Moslem associations to name 
representatives, m othen, by nominations,* At a later stage of 
the debate, Asquith rcmarlid that undoubtedly there would 
be a separate register for Moslems • In opposiDon to this, in 
the Imperial Legislative Council of India Dadabhoy took 
exception to class and communal representation. 

The result of all this discussion was the constitution of the 
provmaal legislative councili based upon a system of repre- 
sentation of classes and interests, consistmg of basic constitu- 
cnacs representing landholden, groups of district boards, and 
groups of municipal townships. There were no territorial 
constmicncics properly so-called, but the three presidency 
corporations returned special representatives, and, except in 
their ease, no individual town or aty had its own spcoal 
member To these basic classes were added representatives of 
universities, chambers of commerce, trade associations, and 
other like int eres ts, the members returned being in the great 
majority of eases elected, but m some nominated. On 

these constitncnacs thw were superimposed certain special 
Moslem electorates. Thus, besides voting in their own special 
constituencies, Moslems also voted m the general electorates 
to counterpoise that for which these constituencies were 
created. These special Moslem constituencies were on a tem- 
toriai basis in the sense only that the province was divided 

^ In hii tp <ech on tbe Kcmd retding of the Oortnmieiit of Indii BUI 
Fcbnmy 33 1909 in tbe Howe of Lords, Indian Stamory Commiadon, 
Tobir p 134, 

* When tbe tccond tcAdlng of tbe IndtTt Coondlt BiQ mored in the 
Home of Com mom on tbe 2nd of Ajjril 1909 Indian Statittoiy Com 
miti iop Report, pp 134-35 

• Indian S tatuto ry CommlaaJon, toL It p 135 
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territorially for the purpose of the election of Moslem repre- 
sentatives t This IS how the principle of the comm^ 
representation came to a statutory existence 

Nme years later, the Indian Statutoiy Commission defended 
this policy on two grounds 


I. The creation of a Moslem electorate, when the elective 
prmciple was openly recogmzed, was not a novel departure 
^ ftom a previously accepted policy. The need for Moslem 
representation was recogmzed no less m 1892 than in 1909 
/Lord -Kimberley said- ‘There must be found some mode in 
India of seemg that mmorities such as the important body of 
Moslems are fully represented These separate electorates 
1 confirmed the policy, already accepted, of representation by 
mterests, mcludmg communal mterests. 

In this the Comnussion was partly right While the idea was 
m existence the regulations of the Act of 1892 did not specifi- 
cally recognize communal divisions The Commission did not 
give reasons why this idea was given a statutoiy confirmation 
m 1909 The only pillar of strength to the Moslems pnor to 
1898 was Sir Syed Ahmed Khan The Moslem professional 
class was not yet m organized existence It came m 1906 with 
the All-India Muslim League It was the emergence of this 
organization that hastened the previous idea mto an accepted 
policy of counterpoise agamst the Hmdu professional classes 
by a statutory con&mation The commission felled to show this 
relationship between the recogmtion of the prmciple of com- 
munal representation and the emergence of the Moslem 


professional class 

2 The Government of India never mtended a parhamentary 
system of government to be established in India As such, the 
acceptance of communal electorate should be read m the 
closest possible relation to the nature of the reforms 
Here, too, the Commission was right only m its first part of 
the statement But it failed to show m the latter part how 
communal representation could be a steppmg-stone to par la 


1 Indian Statutory Commission, vol iv, p 136 

> Debates, fourth senes, vol 1 (February 9 to March 3, 
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mcntaiy government, and whether representation of intercsti, 
classes, and cornmonities on a religious basis was the only 
pracdoable method Further cnricism of this defence of 
communal representation is given below in the analysis of the 
other reasons. 



17 

Reasons which induced Minto to extend 
the Principle of Communities, Classes, 
and Interests to Moslems 


What are the other reasons which induced the Government of 
India to accept communal electorates? The verbose oflBcial 
reasons it gave were not true Neither the Government of India 
nor the Moslems gave specific instances which proved that the 
mterests of the Moslems were jeopardized by the predommance 
of the Hmdu professional classes, and by the mtroduction of 
the elective prmciple ^ Nor have they shown how, under the 
existmg constitution of the Government of India, the pre- 
ponderance of the Hmdu professional classes could do any rhip g 
either agamst the Moslems or the Government The Gujerat 
Sabha had pomted out already that such a contention would 
be untenable ^ Even if such a contingency were to arise the 


^ S M Alitra, Anglo Indian Studies, pp 312-13 Mitra ated the instance 
/ of Hyderabad, where the elective system m the Legislative Council did not 
work agamst the Moslems Both Morley and the Muslim League ignored 
this pomt See ibid , pp 313-16 

Page 317 “The system of election of Mahomedans suggested by the 
^ All India League savours of Divide and Rule ” 

Ibid , p 308 “No amount of wire p ullin g could convince a thoughtful 
Mahomedan that the interests of a Mahomedan prince or a Mahomedan 
peasant differ from those of a Hmdu pnnce or a Hindu peasant Whatever 
rights the natives of India have, under the' Bnnsh Government, the 
Mahomedans and Hindus enjoy equally In the same way the limitations of 
the natives of India are shared equally by Hmdu and Mahomedan ” 

Ibid , pp 308-9 “Both Mahomedans and Hmdus have sat m the legis- 
lative councils (newly constituted after 1892) If the mterests of the 
Alahomedans are so much opposed to the mterests of the Hmdus, surely 
mstances rmght be found m the records of the dehberations of the various 
coimoL m India It would have been better for the All India Moslem 
League to qimte_cbapter-ancL.verse from the proceedmgs of the Indian 
legislative' cbimols to prove their caseTiian to induIgejn_Yaguc sunmscs_ 
The Moslem agitators Jhave-yet to prove how-the-mterests-ofthe Mahomed^ 
nSsahfdifier" from those of the Hmdu cultivator ” , , • 1 

•~~^- r6 ' ^ea k^TKr’eauated'TS^eriiamSg hitherto had a virtual 
monopoly of the power exerased by the Councils’ is manifestly untCM c 
Such a monopoly of power m the legislative councils has always remamed 
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Government possessed ample powers to veto any legislation 
repugnant to the interests of the Moslems or the Government. 
The Government officially announced that its object m the 
reform scheme was to **give to the people of India wider 
opportunities of expressing their views on admimstiativc 
matters Therr functions, the reforms circular stated, were 
purely advisory How, then, could the representatives of the 
Hindu professional classes work against the interests of the 
Moslems and the Government with such purely advisory 
functions? The Government of India was fully aware of the 
powers possessed by the Indian councils. While offsetting one 
dass against another, who were satisfied with their equivocal 
right of e xpress ion m the councils, listening to their forensic 
eloquence the Government laughed at their view* and votes 
The Government knew full well that these poUucal manon- 
cnes could not harm its interests, nor those of the Moslems. 
They masked their real motives behind the official phraseology 
"of bringing all classes of people mto closer relations with the 
Government and lU officers,’ an d of increasing the opportu- 
nities of the people of India ly /rna kmgJauiwnltheirTcdi^ 

and wishes m respect of administrative and legislative ques- 
tions.”* The real reasons arc not hard to be found. 

I The first was the fear that the younger generation of the 
Moslems would ally themselves with the cause of the Congress, / 
Minto referred to this m his reply to the address of the Muslim 
League.* Morlcy was warned of this by men like Lawrence, 
with lovonmeni oflSdtli who iunriibly potsess ■ ttmdlitg majority there 
The Sibha is sot nrire of ■ ttnxle limara of elected repreaen mim htrlng 
ever teored e vioocy ■caimt the tolid phalmx oC offlgfal inemben In the 
muter of mch bfll*, for instance, u the OlBcitl Scerm BUI, *The 
Unirertidea Act Amendment Bin ■ndtberectat SeditloiM Puhlfc Mcctingt 
Bin before the Supreme CoandU the Bombay T -twI Reremie Code 
Amendm ent Bill of ipot before the Bombay Froviochd Coandl Qorem- 
ment could carry their bills through by the aid of a compact official majority 
In the teeth of the ea rnes t and imanlmoui opi>otitlon of the el'f ted re p r e - 
•enWdTesofthc people,** Cd. 4435 i9o8,op cit. EndosoreXVII pp 38-39 

» Circnlar dated Anguit 34, 1907 Cd. 3710, 1907 p 3 
Orcoltr op cit- p 4. 

• Mary Mii^ op cit., p 46 (Jotermdt October 1 ipoC) i Tou cannot 
but be aware that recent events hare sthred np feelings amongst the 
younger generation of Mahomedam which might *past beyood the control 
of temperate cennad Biul aober guidance ** 

Mary Minto, op cit., p 45 TTie younger generation were wavering. 
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C^l, Sidney Low i On the very evening of his address to 
the Muslim League, Mmto received a letter &om an official- “I 
must send your Excellency a Ime to 'say that a very veiy big 
tog has happened today A work of statesmanship that will 
aire^ India and Indian history for many a long year. It is 
nothing Iks than the pullmg back of 62 milhons of people 
(Moslems) from joimng the ranks of the seditious opposition” 
(Congress) ^ Lady Mmto wrote that very much the same view 
was taken at Whitehall.^ 

2. The Government was aware of the warmngs of Sir Syed 
A^ed Khan He unpressed upon the Government that if the 
agitation spread from the unwarlike (Hindu) to the warlike 
(Moslem) classes, it would go beyond writing and talking, and 
would lead to bloodshed. If the Moslems jomed in the schemes 
^of the Congress, he warned that the Viceroy would realize 
that “a Mohammedan agitation was not the same as a Bengali 
agitation The Government did not forget 1857, 
to conciliate the Moslems. In concihatmg the Moslem pro- 
fessional class It also used it as a counterpoise agamst the Hmdu 
professional class. This is the second real reason for the official 
recogmtion of communal representation^ 

3. The third was the phenomenal growth of the All-India 
Muslim League After its address to Mmto it came gradually 
mto widespread existence. Meetings were held at Dacca in 
1906 at the mvitation of Nawab Salim Ullah Khan, and at 
Ka rachi m 1907 imder Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy Resolutions were 
passed relatmg to adequate Moslem representation in the new 
councils, to the Moslem places m the public service, and to 

ladined to throw in their lot with the advanced agitators of the Congress, 
and a howl went up that the loyal Mahomedans were not to be supported, 
and that the agitators were to obtain their demands through agitation The 
Mahomedans decided before takmg then: action that they would bnng an 
address before the Viceroy, mentioning their grievances 

1 Mary Mmto, op at , p 30 (Morley to Mmto, June 6 , 1906) 
body warns us that a new spuit is growmg and spreading over India 
Lawrence, Chirol, Sidney Low all smg the same song ‘You cannot go ^ 
govenung m the same spint, you have got to deal wuth the Congress l am 
Ld Congress prmaples whatever you may think of them Be 
before long the Mahomedans will tl^w m their lot with the Congressmen 
agamst you,’ and so on and so forth " ^ g 

s Mary Mmto, op at,pp 47-48 

« Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, On the Present Slate of Irdtan Polina, p i 
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Moslem loyalty In March 1908 a meeting was held at Aligarh 
raider the presidency of the Aga Khan. A branch had been 
started in London under the Honourable Amir All A depu- 
tation of this branch waited upon Lord Morley to represent to 
him the views of the Moslems of India on the projected Indian 
reforms ‘ In India the Aga Khan was popularizing the ideas 
of the League, The Government of India took into account 
this growing strength of the Moslem professional classes,* In 
recognizing the elnirrn of the Moslems the Government of 
Inxlia not only raUicd moderate Moslem opimonj but set this 
class as a counterpoise against the Hmdu professional class. 

The real reasons, that induced Minto to accept the theory of 
mmmunal rcpiesmtation were the warning of Sir Syed Ahm ed 
jKhan, the fear that the younger generation of the Moslems 
/might join the Congress mov’cmcnt, and the growing strength 
\of the Muslim League. 

* On Jtaimty rr 1909 i« Lord Moriey** rtjdy to hl« deptmtioa. Lord 
Morley Indxan Spttcha (Natran, lecond edltJon), pp 206 fit. 

• Mary Mlntx), op dt„ p 165 (Minto to Morley Norember 33 1907) 
"Dmlna tlie tat three weeki I ha« rrcciTed 59 tdc^mi from Miflomcdtn 
•odetia in Upper India co mio t ini cntinc resolution] passed ft mcetintit 
to dls nm the proposed coonril reforms, *nd the mijority bej thit the 
fiftcfril thfnki of the lendcn be cocEnnunlctted to the Secrctiry of Sate 
for the e p pofa m nent of Mr BIlcTimi Ntwfb Imfd-ul<MuIk to the Tndte 
Office CcnmdL ** 
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Role of Gokale in the Extension of 
the Prmciple to Moslems 


What role did Gokhale play in the formulation of the prmciple 
of communal representation? Lady Mmto believed that 
separate electorates were proposed by Gokhale ^ Srmivasa 
^ Sastrij the successor of Gokhale^ does not deny that Gokhale 
^ V Stood up m support of separate electorates m the Legislative 
Council and elsewhere ^ Gokhale took the same Ime as Lord 
- ' Morley. To him itjvas.an,eyj:Ucom ^which there was no_ escaDe. 
In a speech m the Imperial Legislative Council on March 29, 
1909^ he said that his views on the subject of Moslem repre- 
sentation were practically the same as those of the Govern- 
ment of India ® He recognized at the same time the evils of 
such a system On January 24, 1911, he said that the Hmdus 
should make the best of the situation, and that the Government 
could not take away fi-om the Moslems what they had given 
them yesterday^ One does not expect Gokhale, a tramed 


official and a moderate, to disagree with the Government. 
.^/However, Gokhale cannot be absolved from the responsibility 
If of this rrmjor contradiction of_Indian_politics — commun^ 
jj electorates 

Of aU the men. Lord Morley alone could have saved the 
situation He was, at first, agamst separate electorates and for 


^ Mary Mmto, op at , p 20 (Jottmal of October 1932) “You forget, 
J Mr Gandhi,” I (Lady Mmto) rephed, “±at the separate electorates were 
» proposed by your leader and predecessor^ Air Gokhale “Ah, sajd Air 
•' Gandhi, with a smile, “Gokhale was a good man, but even good men may 
, make mistakes ” Apparendy Gandhi agreed with Lady Mmto that Gokhale 


J proposed separate electorates ^ , r- 

1 = Indian Round Table (Conference Proceedings of Sub-Committees, 

Part II, Sub-(Committee No III, I 93 i {70-249-2), p 125 

’ Indian Statutory Commission, vol iv, p 135 His speech on thi po 


IS quoted there 

« Shaham, Gokhale , p 353 
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tcfntoml rqjrocutatioiL^ Doctrinaire liberal as he was, be 
saw everything through liberal ism, but his liberalism was 
rigid* He hesitated. He boasted have sat for five and twenty 
yeaiB in the Honsc of Commons,”* Yet he had very httlc 
administrative eipcnencc. The atmosphere of the House of 
Commons warped his judgments His ‘policy of caution” tra 
ft le gend. Anything that was noFm the orthodox booif of 
liberalism he did not understand Hence he w as,fndcci<i>Tj.H^ 
depended on the Viceroy a great deal. His policy of caution was 
nothing but a pohey of his indeasivcness whm his liberalism 
felled to give him a ready-made sointion. He wrote to Mmto Tf 
I may seem over-cautious to you, it is only because I do not 
know the Indian ground, and I hate to dnve qmck in the 
dark.* * Morlcy did not keep to thu. He wavered while Mmto 
drove home t^ need for separate electorates. He drove quick 
m the dark. He at l ast vieldedJiteialIvJoerccd.bY^e Aloslcms 
and the Viceroy * In connection with deportations, although he 
yielded at fen to Minto, he later reasserted himself. He 
demanded the release of the deportees and won hu case. There 
was another reason that mduced Morlcy to yield to Moslem 
demands, John Buchan in his Mmto wrote "Indeed he (Morlcy) 
had astrong distaste for all coloured races, and little imaginative 
insight into their moods and views, T7i£ real truth, he told 
Lady Mmto in a revealing letter, u that I am an ocadaUal, 
not an oneniaJ don^t betre^ this fatai secret or I shall be naned 

* Morky wrote to Minto December C, 1909 I won't follow you *j*ia 
into onr M*bomet»n dlipmc. Only I rctpectfally remind you once more 
that it wn your early tpeech about tbeir extra gl *<rra that fint nirtcd the 
M (Mxalan) hare," Mocfcy*i RtcoIUeoom ^ 0 p 325 

* }cdm Budian, Mmttf, p 223 intelkctual alkabnce was owed to a 
•dioal of tbooaht which tended alwxyi towards rigidity In theory and 
rigidity in theory is apt« if the rhinker becomes a s tat e sman , to develop into 
abaoitttism in practice." 

* Mary Mimo op eft. p 240 (Motley to Mlmo, June ry 1908) 

* Mary Minto, op dt p 145 (Morky to Minto Juno 2t 1907) 

‘ Sastrl 1 had the honour one day of listening to Moiriey upon 

this subjea when I complained that In the ekctoral system of India he was / 
i^*ponslbk for a rlckius dement. He told me emphatically that be redsted ^ 
thdr introdaction for a very long and it was no t until be was cocr inoed 

that he amid confer no reforms w hatC T cr uixm India ol a lulitkat SSZfCtCr 
unka he guarant ee d separate deomtes Tb*t be went and adopted them. 
Proceedings of the Indian Round Table Conferenco Soh-Cotumittces, 

Part n 1931 op dt,, p 125 
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I think I like Mohammedans, but I cannot go further than that 
in an easterly direction ’ If Morley had remained firm m 
ms original ideas, and if he had reasserted himself as he did m 
the wse of deportations, and if he had not a little likmg for 
Moslems, would India have had communal electorates? Yes 
Are these psychological factors accidental? No The political 
E^lSY~P.^-jSP.^S^lsm ^oul dJ^aveJ gd to jhem. His emphatic 
reply to Sastri on the justification of the prmciple of com- 
munal representation when he had finally made up his nund, 
clearly shows that Morley bears full responsibihty for the 
mtroduction mto Indian politics of what Sastri calls “the 
VICIOUS element.” It is a pity that Morley, who refuted so much 
of Durham’s theory of men on the spot, m his correspondence 
with Mmto and Sydenham, should be a victim to Mmto’s 
suggestions, and later defend them with the zeal of a new 
convert. Morley was never firm m any of his Indian ideas He 
had no convictions of his own He listened to everyone He 
approved “the whole armoury of Irish coercion” m India — 
“deportation and imprisonment without trial, suppression of 
meetmgs, police reports, power of district judges or resident 
magistrates” Austen Chamberlam wrote. “Is it not the irony 
of fate that it should fall to his lot to do all this? I think he is 
rather proud of his strength m a rather weak man’s way.”^ 
“He was not at all mclmed to let natives enter the high places 


of the service — particular, not disposed to admit them to 
his Council or to Mmto’s . . He asked my view as to a native 
member of his Council — a representative, as Bigge called it, 
of Indian opmion I said I was dead agamst it, first, because 
a native was no more a representative of India than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was of the Baptists or the Unitarians, 
second, because our whole position m India rested on the 
admission that we were different fi-om and m a 
position firom the natives V{!fe coulcLnot-admit-equalijy. 

men could not, and ought not to, submit to colome^ rule 

J^Iorley said'lie' ‘pdttr'muUi^agre^ with 

though not with all my reasons Be knew he would not su 


^ John Buchan, Mtnto, pp 222-23 rJrromcIe, 

* Austen Chamberlain, Politics from Inside~an Epistolary Cliromcie, 

X 9 o 6 -i 9 I 4 > CasseU, London, 19365 P 87 (^^ay ^45 ipo?; 
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to be governed by a man of colour Then he spoke of a Labour 
who bad asked him when he was going to govern India 
according to Indian ideas, ^ Indian idea s.[JiVhaLarcJhey?,.Castc 
(not exactly the labour ideal!), purdah, sime c, dul^mamagcs, 
female m^nadc — those arc’ IndSn ideas Govern India 
according to Indian ideas — what nonsfflscT^^ Such was Morlcy, 
weak and vacillating, dissembling, contradictory, undepend- 
able,* and not above vulgar prejudra He governed India 
according td^thc IdcaTof Bnuih impcnalism, not by hu own 
initiative, which be lacked, but by that of others 

* A m t en OKmberlriry P^StiCLfrmJnndi pp 59-60 (Mtrch 15 X907} 

• Ibid, p 336 ”Tbc troabk ibont onr dear John*" commented Balfour 
“b that jou can't tnm him. He talks to you like ihfa ta prfratc and then 
lets you down In public” (Miy i 1911) On Indun aflain ^ talked like a 
chatirinltt in prirate and like a statesman in public. 
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Critique of the Principle of Representation of 
CommunitieSj Qasses, and Interests 


We new see that Minto’s speaal contribution lies in the exten- 
sion of the principle of representation of classes, interests, and 
communities to a wider base He desired to rally to the Govern- 
ment the moderate group which had been antagonized by 
Curzon. He desired to brmg forward into political life the large 
landowners, the mdustrial and commercial classes, and 
Moslems. To do this, he followed the previously accepted 
prmciple of “commumties, classes, and mterests ” As Minto’s 
despatch itself asserts, and as we have already noted cursorily, 
this prmciple was not a new one. What is this prmciple? Let 
us follow ^e ancestry of this idea m detail before we analyse 
It. In 1888, Lord Macdonnell said “The process of modifying 
the existmg constitution of the councils should proceed on a 
, clear recogmtion and firm grasp of the fact that India is a 
•congeries of races, nationalities, and creeds, widely diffenng 
m(er se m Variety of ways’ On the same occasion Su Charles 
'.Chesney es^iressed similar views Sir Charles Aitchison ob- 
served that “the division of the people mto creeds and castes 
and sects with varymg and conflictmg mterests” rendered 
representation m the European sense an obvious impossibility 
A passage m Lord Dufferm’s minute annexed to the Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch of November 6, 1888, describes the 
population of India as “composed of a large number of distmct 
nationahties, professmg various rehgions, practismg diverse 
rites, speaking different languages, while many of them are 
still further separated from one another by discordant preju- 
dices, by conflictmg social usages^ and even antagomsuc 


1 Lord MacdoxineU, then Home Secretary to Lord s 

in the course of discussions leading up to the report of Sir C^es 
committee said m a note which was forwarded to the ^ 
meat of India Reform Despatch 1908, op at , p 283 (Mukheno 
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matcriil interests,” The debate* in Perbament on the Indian 
Cotmols Bill of 1892 reflected the same views ^ To the prmdple 
thus affinned by the Parliament, Lord Lansdownes Govern- 
ment endcavonred to give wide scope m the regulations framed 
by them for the constitution of the provincial legislative 
councils. In the letters addressed by them to local governments 
on August 15, 1892, they enumerated the interests which 
seemed to th^ to be of suflSdent importance to require 
rqucsentation, and mdicatcd the manner m which the scats to 
be filled by recommendation should be allotted so as to secure 
then object m view * According to Lansdownes classification, 
the classes which were of suifiaent importance to require 
representation were i, Hindus, 2, Moslems, 3, Non-offidal 
European and Anglo-Indians, 4, merchants, traders, and 
manufecturers, 5, the planting commumty, 6, the population 
of the presidcnry town, 7, the urban clas^ of the MufiiKsil, 
8, the rural clas^, and 9, the professional and literary classes 
Mmto followed j be__s atDe tumciple ai a guidance for his con- 
cessions, but be adopted a different classificatiom* Aooordmg 
to his dassification, based on the census of 1901, the commu- 
nities comprised Hmdui, Moslems, Buddhists, Christians, 
Sikhs, and Jams, The mtcrcsts comprised a^ioilture, com- 
merce and industry, professions. In his proposal for repre^ 
scntation hc~~mbludcd Icidholdcn, Moslems, Chambers of 
Commerce, and rqjrcscntativcs of Indian commerce. It is on 
the basis of this classification that Mmto arrived at the conclu- 
sion that representation by classes and interests was the only 
practicable method of embodying the elective principle m the 
constitution of the councils,* and that tcmtonal representation 
was unsuitable to India. This 11 the principle that Almto 
followed. 


This principle has four defects The first defect is that it 
represents a classification full of cross divisiops,, ignoring the 
real comtomBics and dass^ ' “ 


The ipeechca of Ripon, KlmbctloT Northbrook, Gladitonr, Smh>i, 
PlOTrdo], Temple — «11 echoed the moe Idea, Smnmarized in Oorcmmait 
of India Despatch, op ciL para, 19 pp 2&4-a5 (MokhedO 

• See Indian Sta tm oiy Comnrissioo, tol It p 138 

• GoTeroment of India Reform Despwtch 190^ op cit. p 186 (Mokberii) 

• G ci T Oinmc ot of India Reform Despatch 190^ op dt> p 285, 
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Is People of ae classification that Minto adopted? 

n ijK ^ According to his classification, Hmdns, Moslems 
Bnddhists, Cte^tians, Sikhs, and Jam; are r^efS 
commimities. This classification is one accotdmg to rehgion 
alone, and not aaordmg to entire life Religion is not 
ratire fartor that detenmnes a community Language, culture, 
mstoncal associations, and contiguous area are other factors 
The Government of India did not formulate this prmciple of 
commumty correctly They stated it vaguely. They did not 
cle^ly see the difference in the meaning of terms like race^ 
nationalityj creeds sect, and caste. They used the terms inter” 
changeably They confused the word “community"’ sometimes 
with class as Lansdowne did, sometimes with sect as Minto 
did, and sometimes with “race ” They understood it m its 
rehgious sense, but not m its historical associations They 
felled to note that commumties are made up of several ethnic 
groups, castes, creeds, and classes Lord Dufferm was the one 
who came nearest to grasping the problem of nationahties m 
India ^ But this hmt was not followed up by succeedmg Vice- 
roys For instance. Lord Lansdowne, to mark out . . “the 

classes which were of sufficient importance to require repre- 
sentation” cited out among others Hmdus and Moslems.^ 
Here the noble lord confounded classes with rehgious adherents. 
He no doubt saw that the classification he adopted was a cross 
division A person belongmg to the professional or urban 
class might be a Hmdu or a Moslem A person belongmg to 
the rural class might also be a Moslem or a Hmdu ® Hmdus 
are of several nationahties and classes. Moslems are also of 
various geographical areas and classes, sometimes they are 

^ Dufferm, Speeches (speedi at St Andrew’s Dinner, Calcutta, Novem- 
ber 30, 1888), p 233 “Well then, gentlemen, what is India? It is 
an empire equal m size, if Russia be excluded, to the ratire continent of 
Europe, with a population of 250 milhon souls This population is composed 
of a large number of distinct nationahties— the census report says that ^ere 
are io 6 ^diflferent Indian tongues— not diale^ mind you— of which 18 are 

Munro He b^evcd 

that the^whole of India was not one nation (J Bra^haw, Sir 
Oxford, 1894, P 85) Yet he beheyed that . 

in India like French, Spamards, Germans and Italians „ „ 

Ibid ^p 80 ’ Indian Statutory Commission, vol iv, p 128. 

3 Imhan Statutory Comimssion, vol iv, p 129 
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synonymous with a nationality like the Smdhis. In a Sikh 
lehgion and nadonaJrty blend This last excqiQon would not 
improve the classifications of either Lansdowne or Mmto 
Lord MacdonncU committed the same error of cross divisiom 
It 15 very cunous to note that the Government of India 
adopts a correct entenon for determining what a “nadon” is, 
wh« It insists on the idea that India is not a homogeneous 
connmmity, a nation. But it does not apply the same entenon 
to dctennmtwhat a community or a nadon is, when it comes 
to the quesdon of representadon. It always adopts religion as 
the basis for determining a commuhity TTie conclusion which 
the Government of India arrived at, namely, that India is not 
a nation, is too tm^ but the Government of India did not 
carry this conclusion to its logical histoncal and pracdcal 
Imuts *TiKiia is a land of several nadonalides or commumdes. 
Each commurnty is made up of several races Each has histoncal 
associations, Eadi has classes and then interests,” The Govern- 
ment of India did not follow this conclusion. If it did, it should 
have sought out the nadonalides submerged in artifiaal 
boundanes It should have appointed a nadonaiity commission 
to study the problem, and a boundary commission for the 
rcdistnhadon of the enstmg provmccs on nationality lines 
It should not have identified nadonahty with religious adher- 
ents, and rcLcd on vague census reports. All these quesdons 
simply never existed for the Government of India. These arc 
not the problems for im per i alism. 

The phrase commumdcs, classes, and interests” as inter- 
preted by the Government of India is redundant. In every 
community there enst classes, sometimes consaous, sometimes 
not consaous of then- identity Classes exist bccaiisc of their 
interests, determined by their rclatlonshlpi In a scheme of 
eoaety in which they live. Interests arc not apart fixim classes 
and individuals. It is true that the same classes and mdividuali 
have different mtercsts This Is not the distmetion that the 
Government has m mind. The Government of India means by 
*^mttrest 8 ” those that have been organired mto associations 
such as the Chambers of Commerce, and others,^ The word 
“interest” In the sense that the Government uses it, apart 
^ lodkn StJttmory Coortninlcxi, voL tr p 119 
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from class, is therefore redundant The classes, commeraal 
industtial, organize themselves into associations for the 
defence of thtiT mterests. The landed classes organize them- 
sete into landholders’ associations for the same reason If 
different classes organize themselves mto different associations 
lor the defence of their mterests, then what need is there for 
such a cross-division as “classes” and “mterests”? The Govern- 
ment of India should have chosen one or the other By such 
cross-division the Government secured double representation 
of these commercial, mdustrial, and landholdmg classes as a 
solid phalanx agamst the Congress group At this stage jhe 
alliance between the commercial and the mdustrialist classes and 
the professional classes is yet m the makmg The object of such a 
cross-division is the same as creating separate electorates for the 
Moslems, and at the same time allowmg them to participate m a 
general electorate This is to secure double rq?resentation of 
Moslems as a solid block agamst the Hmdu professional classes 
If our mterpretation of “commumties, classes, and mterests” 
is correct, by representation of “commumties” we mean that 
of real historical commumties and not particular religious 
adherents with their several classes and mterests This is not 
what the Government meant. Evadmg a scientific enquiry, 
they gave a political meanmg to the phrase “representation of 
communities, classes, and mterests^’ which is advantageous for 
the mamtenance of their own mterests. 

Why did the Government of India give such a political 
interpretation to the prmciple of “commumties, classes, and 
mterests”? The answer is, for precisely the same reasons that 
mduced Mmto to recognize communal electorates In other 
words, the policy of counterpoise demands such an mterpre- 
tation of “commumties.” Hence it cannot be accidental The 
Government has knowledge of the commumties m the sense 

wemterpret Formstance. t 

I Lords Lansdowne, Macdonnell, and Dufferm spoke ot 
nationahties, although the first two vitiated their classification 

by cross-divisions. , 

2. The Government, mcludmg mdividual writers, 
correct notion of what a commumty or nation is when tney 
assert that India is not a nation 
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3 The Grovcromcnt was quite fitmilfar with the correct and 
scientific meaning of the word ‘ community*’ in cormecoon 
with the Onya movement m the suggestions of Sir Stafford 
Northcotc^ m 1868 and Sir Andrew Fraser in 1901 On the 
part of the Onyans, the movement for separate recogmtion of 
their nationality dates as fiu: back as 1845 The papers relating 
to the reconstruction of Bengal and AssW* contain significant 
ideas regarding histoncal communities The partition of Bengal 
raised the question of nationalities m no small measure. The 
despatches of Risley and Hardmgc also contain suggestions 
regarding histoncal communities. Furthermore, this question 
presented itself also, somewhat remotely, in discussions on 
devolution,* "dcccntralmation,” and “provincial autonomy 
By the time that Mmto came to India, the movement for 
ralistributioa of provmocs on nationality Imcs was already in 
cxisTcncc, confined to the professional classes 

4, Lastly, on the question of classes, the Government of 
India on one occasion at least adopted a correct classificatioiL* 

' Calcutta Oaattu Svppitmau dtted October 33 p 3357 

■ Cd. 3^5* 1905 

* For the milfili of dots forca b7 tbe OorTcmment dnrlos the jcxrt 
1909 193a iml 193O1 Kc memonrnlttm 00 •otne of tbe retula of IndUn 
ulndnittntlon d nrtng rtip past thirty yein of U rtrfUi role In Indie— Imll* 
Office, October 1909, Cd, 4956, p 36 Here, while docdblna tbe condition 
of dHTcrart danct, tbe populttkm wu dMded tnm (i) the Imdcnmlns 
dass, (3) the tnuCng di ti, (3) tbe pi of enl o tul dm, (4) tbe tentnt or lyoc 
d*si, (5) end the hbocrlDfi dm. No crott-didilon w*i employed In thl> 
dmlflcttioQ, 

Sec abo Report of the Indkn Ttnrinn Enquiry Connnfttco, 1928 toL J 
PP Tbe committee dmlfiei tbe dmo Into focr miln ones 

with Kreiel mbdlrblocs, Thb dmificatioa b my Initructive — I Daify 
La^oiirtrs (i) the u r bm bbocier*, IndodlDj the lower gr*de« of orben 
ardisitt} (2) tbe Un dkti cgricnhnnl bbouren end tbe lower grede* of 
Tffljigc irtlnn*. IT /l/rxvlbtTijji (i) the madl bolder wbetber ryot oc 
t enant (3) the pemnt proprietor with t rahetmtlal holding, gcnerilly In 
the tt mp o rerU y icttlcd ntesj (3) the brfo UtirThnlcW faier»Hy In the 
Zemfndirl new m, Tradtnr Cemamoa^ (l) the petty tr*dcr In the yffliac 
ind in tbe towni (a) the brte treder gcneriUy in tbe town, wbo b tnbiect 
to hicome ox; (3) the big ro c dam dm. IV Pn^tssiottal Claa (i) tbe 
cleric*! dm Induding the rabordiiate r»nJa of Gcrcmmcnt 1613*00 md 
the lower nngci of profctsiQoal mm, who *ro not tubjcct to the fafTn im 
ox (2) tbe Dpper pr^f w lora l 

See Gevemment of Indb t d cjpeich on piopostb for conttltntiaatl 
tefioem, dited September 20, 1930, Cmd. 3700, p 3 'They oairitt of the 
pr^asimaJ dasjttt in pctkxhr hwjent )oamalIrt$ tnd time aoimtnrt^ with 
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But It did not pursue the same Ime m connection wnh th. 

dis^sion regarding communal representation 

these mstances it cannot be argued that the Govem 
ment has no conception of “commumties and classes” m the 
objective sense. Why then does the Government prefer a 
political mterpretation to an objective one? Mmto would 
a^wer t^s well. In his reply to the Muslim League’s 
addr^s, A^to agreed with the claim that the position of the 
Moslems should be judged not merely on numerical strength, 
but m respect to the political importance of the commumty 
and the service it had rendered to the Empire ^ Here Mmto 
meant by a commumty certam religious adherents, that is, the 
Moslems What constitutes ‘‘political importance” m the eyes 
of the British can be distilled from the writings of Elgm, 
L5Tton, and Mmto. It is measured by the extent to which 
people show loyalty and service to the Empire It is also 
measured to the extent to which certam religious adherents, 

education, an appreaable portion of the trading classes, those engaged in 
clerical occupations^ the large number of students at the universities and 
colleges, the melancholy army of those who having sacrificed much to go 
through the scholastic cumculum find at the end that their country ofiers 
them m employment, and lastly the small but growing body of educated 
women These are perhaps the chief elements that go to make up 
' what we may call the political classes ” 

/ Pages 3-4 “But it can hardly be demed that the tradmg classes 
have been takmg more and more acave part m pohtics ” 

, Page 4 “After all allowance is made for the rehgious and emotional 
^'^'appeal of Mr Gandhi’s name for his own countrymen, the Gujeratis, who 
fo rm such a large element m the hfe of Bombay City, it must be recognized 
that the commercial commumty has m pursuit of pohtical power been lending 
Its support, both moral and matenal, to a movement m defiance of law 
which might have been expected to have no attraction for those whose 
interests depend on stable and peaceful conditions ” 

Page 4 * ‘ passing to the more conservative elements in the population^ 
the most important class is that of the larger landholders Below them 
m the agricultural world come the small landholders and the more substana^ 
peasantry In the Punjab where the small landholders are a s^ng and 

mcreasmg force there are signs of the development of a conflict of mteresK 
between them and the town dweUers ” Below this stratum come what may 
be called the agricultural masses 

Page 5 “The towns, too, have their counterpart to agncultural mass , 
that IS, the industrial labour The general effea of the p^e « 
classes affected by pohtical opimon form a wide orde which is } 

expandmg ’’ 

1 Mary Mmto, op at , p 47 
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belonging to a certain particular class, can be used as a counter- 
poise against the same class of a diflcicnt &itlL It is from this 
pngir that the political importance of ‘religious adherents,” 
rail mg thrm a Community, is judged. The political importance 
of the Moslems mme into prommcncc only with the advent of 
the Moslem professional class and the need to counterpoise the 
prcdominanoe of the Hindu professional dass In other words, 
the Government of Tndm classified ccitam religious adherents, 
rallmg them communities, and their relative importance accord- 
ing to political expediency Such a subjective political interpre- 
tation of the prmaple of “communities,” classes, and interests 
IS a necessary part of the policy of counterpoise. 

If the prmaple of communities with their classes and 
intcrcsti were correctly grasped, the classifications of commu- 
nities would not mn on rchgious or on purely ethnic lines, but 
on hnes of histoncal associations, on lines of lasting identity of 
language, temtory, economic life, and psychology manifesting 
Itself in identify of culture.^ “It is enstomary, wrote Stalm, 
“to speak of ‘India as a homogeneous ^diole. Yet, when the 
revolution breaks out m Hmdostan many hitherto ignored 
nationalities will emerge fixim their scduslon, will come 
forward, each with its own language and its own distmetive 
racial culture."* A classification on the basis of the definition 
given before will disclose several historical communities This 
IS not the proper place to enumerate m detail the histoncal 
lasting communities that are at present submerged under 
artificial provinaal boundancs and In dian States.* For purposes 
of classification I am enumerating the most important of the 
histoncal communities. This question has to be studied by an 
dpCTt Nationality Commission. These connnnnities are of 
several stages of development. Some re pr ese nt a complete 
stage of dcvclopmcm. Some arc m the making like the Moslems 
in the north. Most of them are m a mned stage of development, 
feudal and capitalist. These real histoncal communities should 
not be confiiiscd with “tribes, which arc “ethnographical 

^ Joteph Sttlin* Marxwn and tia Naatmed and Coloidcil Qmmoju For tbe 
deflnhJoai of cnmunmlty tee p 8 

■ Joaeph SttUn, Ltmmjmt toL I, p 273. (George ADm 4 Unwin, Ltd.) 
A • Thi* wfflbcditcimedthotonirfblyiniiiyfbrtbcQciingbook, TlfcrNfltMWtf/ 

1 1 Qmittart tn Indui, 
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categories.” '^e following enumeration does not go by this 

“““““““ “d tabes are menac^ 
at random as found in particular legions.^ 

In the south of India there are four distmct Jastmg historical 
wmmumte the Andhras, the Tamils, the Alalayales, and the 
Kan^ese. There are also small tribes such as the Tulus and 
the Todas. In the west there are three distmct historical 
commumtiesj namely, the Gujeratis, the Smdhis, and the 
Maharattas In the centre there are smaller mmor tribes, such 
as the Bhils and the Santals, and also a larger historical commu- 
mty, the Rajaputs In the east there are the Oriyans, the 
Bengalis, the Assamese. It is said that the north of India 
presents difficulties in the classification of commumties Such 
a thought IS entertamed because of the present artificial 
boundaries The Sikhs are a distmct nationahty, what Risley 
calls ""national castes,” with their contiguous territory in central 
Punjab.^ The Kashmiris, the Punjabis, and the Biharis are ' 
distmct historical communities We must not forget the tribe 
Oaron All these are questions for further study If India were 
to be divided according to this scheme of communities there 
would still be national mmorities 
How would the Moslems, the Anglo-Indians, and the 
Untouchables be classified? At present the^Moslems m India' 
are, largelv_jcent red m' P unjab, NWF Provmce, Smd, and 
Bengal. In Bengal the Moslems are'm the majority, particularly 
m the north-eastern part A Bengab Moslem is different fi'om 
a Punjabi Moslem Assoaation of territory and participation 
m national psychology altered a Moslem m Bengal He also 
speaks Bengab For this reason, although m a majority, the 
Moslems in Bengal are not regarded as a lastmg historical 
commumty, but as Bengabs belongmg to Moslem faith along 

^ See 77 ie Pnnapd Nations of Indta compiled from Hunter, 

Caldmdl, Gust, Latham and others. The Clm^an Literature Sooe J Matos, 

I 1892 The anonymous writer lists Jams, Marwans and vanous tnbcs as 

y nati«^^ folJowmg contradictory viw Sir Patnck Fa^, 

Sikhs» m Political India, edited by Sir John Cu^g, P m 
are neither a race, nor a nationality, nor a ca^e, but tv ^son 

of a rehgion They form a commumty which is SSiS 

traditional prestige denved from its rehgious and p 
than from Its numbers ” 
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With Other Bengalis bdonging to Hmdu feith. In Smd, a 
Moslem IS a Smdhh Only m the north would he be in the 
majority In the other parts of India he would be classified 
as a minority The Moslems, excepting Smdhis, are not 
regarded as historical communities. They have no one common 
language. They speak Punjabi, Hindi, andiUrdua^rding^o 
the prevailing language of the place m which th^l^de. They 
have no contlgoous territory except m the north of India. 
Where they arc in the majonty, like in the North West Frontier 
Province they are so regarded as a community m our sense 
because of their assoaaOon with that particular tcrntoiy for 
some time past, and because of their cultural and linguistic 
tradiuonsj which they brought with them, hut modified and 
evolved into a new one by association with the t e r r i tory If a 
Moslem State were to be carved out m the north, the colonist 
Sikhs and the others would be m a mmonty 

It IS customary grrmug our rcactionanes and communallsts 
to speak of Hindu and Aloalcm nations, Jdaha_Sabha 
speaks of Hmdu nation, Srr Syed. Ahmed tnught the Moslem 
cbmnmnali sts to speak of Moslem nation. Lord Morlcy on one 
occasion said Qdy let ns not forget that the difference be- 
tween Mahomedanism and Hinduism is not a mere difference 
of articles of religious felth. It is a difference m life, m tra- 
dition, in history, m all the social things as well as articlci of 
belief that constitute a community ^ This is a caricature of 
I history Arc not Hindus and Moslems common participants and ^ 
Tiiffciers m the same political social economic regime? Have 
they not the same tradition and history smee Plassey? If 
there IS any thing common to thrm left it is their religion 
their cbminon ongm, and certam relies of previous national 
character Even this common religion is modified by a variety 
of sects and participation in sodal, political, and economic life 
ofthcarcam which they at present reside. The Zionists regard 
the Jews os a nation. All these represent certain religions 
adherents belonging to different nations. Re ligion does not 
make a na tion, Hindu or Moslem nandffflliim is )^t£er 
name for o nTUTTumfllutm, Hindus and Moslems arc not nations 

* Qpoted in Sjrcd Sirdar Ali Khan, T3W tf Lord MorUy London 
1913 P * 50 . 
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1 or lastmg histoncal communities m the sense that they are not 
I detemu ned by an area necessary forcpmmon life i 

n,f r^arded as histiJS^ commu- 

mties. Wherever they live they are regarded as a mmority 

At in no part of India are they m the majority At 

iMst, the Moslems are m a majority m some parts of India. 

^ ' An Anglo-Indian has no commimity of area The various areas 
proposed by the Anglo-Indians for colonization purposes 
cannot be regarded as significant. Most of them are failures. 
The McCluskie-gunge is no exertion They share the same 
late as the home” for Jews m Palestme.^ Under imperiahsm 
they will be used for further territorial and communal counter- 
poises. Under the leadership of communalists they are used 
for bargammg purposes Only under conditions of socialism 
, can the free association of people with a particular temtoiy 
be possible, the colonization of Biro-Bidjan by the Jews m 
the Soviet Umon provides such conditions The Anglo-Indian 
at present speaks English He is now beginning to identify 
himself with the part of the country he is m. He has learnt, 
and IS learmng, the language of the commumty m which 
he lives. 

, The Untouchables are also not regarded as historical 
communities They have no one smgle commumty of area, or 
language They belong to several commumties, areas, and 
languages If they suffer rehgious and pohucal disabilities it 
is because of upper-class dommance Smee they are members 
of some commimity or other, they are not regarded as a 
mmority, unless the commimity to which they belong happens 
to be m a mmority. 

For the same reasons the non-Brahmms are hot regarded 
as commumties We will discuss this further when we 

R M Maclver, Commumty, Maaniilsn, I 924 > tiurd edition, pp 22-23 
“By a commumty I mean any idea of common Me 
name of commimity the area must somehow be distinguished from furth 

M i^clver, Soaety, Macmillan, 1931. P 59 ‘‘In our defimuon of 
commumty we insisted on its distmctively temtonal which 

a See The Colomzatton Observer, a magazine founded 1 ““^ ^932, 
gives particulars concemmg these movements -niese 
£dney already speak of a naaonal home for the Mglo-Indian 
European m InL See Colomzanon Observer, March-Apnl 19381 PP ^ 5 
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come to the next milestone in the history of communal 
rqjrcscntation. 

Bat the historical comnnmitics which we cited before ore 
lastmg communities with a definite area, history, culture, and 
language of their owm The Government of India did not 
follow these objective communities m their in t er pretation of 
the principle of “communities, classes, and interests,” Instead 
they followed a classification according to political expediency, 
full of cross-divisions. This is the first defect of this pnnaplc. 

The second defect of this prmaple is this. In its circular to 
the local governments, on the enlargement of the councils, the 
Govxmincnt of India arrived at the conclusion that the repre- 
sentation of landed and momed classes would supply the 
requisite counterpoise to the excessive influence of lawyers 
and scfaoolmastcn ' They thought that the ruling chiefs, the 
landholding and commercial classes, representing the most 
powerful stable elements of Indian society, had become qualified 
to take a more promment part in public life and to render a 
large measure of assistance to the executive government. They 
thought that the representation of Moslems, as a community, 
would supply additional contcrpoisc to the other classes They 
thought that the needs and sentiments of the masses would 
find ex pr e ss ion through these people.* 

These contentions were questioned by the Hindu profes- 
sional classes. It was contended that many of the lawjcrs were 
themselves landed proprietors* The Gujerat Sabha respect- 
fully asked the Government to consider whether this policy 
of creating a counterpoise would call into cxistenoe a better 
class of rcprcscntfltivcs, more independent, more informed, 

* Orculir dated Simk Aniutt 24 ~i907~Cd. 3710 1907 p 7 The 
Mlnto-Motky cotmdls did not ptere nt tbe ret ur n of a hrfc number of 
Itwyen See Monta^u-Chclinifcird Report para, 8^ p 71 

* Circular op dt,, p 3 

' R,FIscber to tbe Coliector of Madura, December 19 1907 EncknureXV 
taCd.4435 1908, p 107 ^Harlns no tpcdfll interot to represent aa a dais, 
they are in fka representing tbe vari^ material intend of the otber 
daises of tbe conun^fty such as landbolders, mer chants by wbom tbey are 
e lecte d on account of their superior capadty for dlscbantina the hlgb fane 
tioos attached to the office of tbe legislator ^ 

Tbe Bombay Presidency Aasodatkia bdd tbe same rlcw that 1 freat 
Dmnber of lawyers tfac mscl rcstrere lan db o ld e r s, Encioscre XVII Cd 4435 
ipoSfP 100, 
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more patriotic than the present class of lawyers and school- 
masters The Presidency Association could not admit that the 
needs sentiments of the masses would find expression 
through the ruling chieft or the territorial magnates or the 
merchant prmces or the leaders of mdustry, whose mterests 
were dissnmlar if not adverse and who were neither acquamted 
with their daily life, nor qualified to speak with authority. 
Such needs and sentnnents, the association asserted, would! 
find expression only through the educated class ^ It further 
pomted out that the landed aristocracy and the mercantile 
and mdustrial classes had not the requisite capacity to express 
their views on matters of legislation and practical administration 
by their own mouths.® 


^ Letter to Sir George Sydenham Clarke, December 14, 1907, in 
Enclosure XVII, Cd 4435, 1908, p 39 

® The Bombay Presidency Assoaation m its letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, February 24, 1908, Enclosure XVII, p 91 
(Cd 4435, 1908) 

Its claim that the educated class had sprung from the masses, acquainted 
with the life m the village and m the smaller town and had mixed freely 
with the agncultural, commeraal and mdustnal people, is preposterous 
Ibid , pp 91-92 

R N Mudholkar, op at , Enclosure XXTV, Cd 4436, 1908, p 9 “In 
India, as elsewhere, the middle class represents the vitahty, strength and 
progressive power of the country ” 

The Mahajana Sabha, Madras, also took the same view that they were 
famihar and better acquamted with the needs and sentiments of the masses 
Letter dated February 25, 1908, Enclosure XXV, Cd 4436, 1908, pp 1-2 

The Indian National Congress from its very inception took the same 


attitude 

® The Bombay Presidency Assoaation, op at , p 92 R N Mudholkar 
(another representative of the Hmdu professional class) wrote m a note of 
January 20, 1908, Enclosure XXTV, Cd 443 ^j 1908, p 8) “Die majority 
of the r ulin g prmces can hardly be regarded as the equal m ability or 
expenence of those whom Bntish Indian Government have been m the 
habit of consultmg in regard to important legislative and administrative 


questions ” . . j r 

Ibid , p 9 “The temtonal magnates do not represent the best mmd ot 
the people, though education has penetrated among them to a grater ^ent 
th a n twenty years ago, they have not as a class shown any noticeable talents, 

industry or culture ” /-.j mnc 

The Mahajana Sabha, Madras, wrote (Enclosiure XXV, Cd ^ 3 °) ^ 9 ° > 
t> ll “They (the ruhng chiefs and the temtonal magnates) have always 
been accustomed to a life of comparative seclusion They ^ 

been known, as a class, to identify themselves with any . 

welfare of large sections of the people or to inaugurate measures tor 

ameliorating their condition ” 
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Air MhcNcIU, ipcaJacg on the second reading of the Indian 
Oxuncilt Act, 1892, remarhed “A Alaharajah of the North- 
West Prov in ce s was appointed a member of the Supreme 
CotmeU, and be could not speak a word of English, and was 
not allowed to have an mteipretcr After the meeting a relative 
asked him how he got on. The reply was * * * At first I found it 
difficult, but, then, there was the Governor-General who 
elected me, when he raised his hand I raised mine, and 
when he put his hand down I put mine.” Are these the men 
who give a fiur and independent opmion of the feelmgs and 
senmnents of the masses?^ 

The Gujerat Sabha, the Bombay Presidency Association, 
and the Aladras Alahajana Sabha represent^ the Hindu 
professional classes. As such thqi' defended the mterests of 
thar class. Then: claim to rep re senting the masses was as 
absurd as the claim of the Government that the landed aris- 
tocracy, the momed and industrial classes represent the masses 
Their claims that these classes — landed, momed, and industrial 
classes — were not qualified to eipiess their views are too true. 
The upper classes had not the incentive to take to education, 
as the middle classes, as a means of livelihood. Consequently 
the middle classes had a better start in education than the upper 
and mdustnalist classes.* Of these classes it was the lawyers 
alone who were able to ex p r e ss their views on important 

* Hin«rd*i F i riiamcnt iiy Deboto, foar •ate, voL ifi, pp 94-95 

■ R. H CndxkKk, ”No« on the GoTaimicnt of Indti s propojals 
rcsirdinakaiiliiteindtxiTtJorTcouncIh” (June 8, 190S Endofure XXTV 
Cd. 4436, 1908, p a) “Edocatton b cfin to nippl^ birth u the boib of 
nttboriiy The landed nobility their powen bcld In ebed: by Brlti«h 
lew fantad of rising In the scale ahead of the middle dan, behind, 

whilo the Dttnte section of tlu middle dstsei, at fint seizing opoa edocatlon 
as a means of caming a Urellhood for whkh they had formerty depended 
solely upon patroDage, began to be Infnsed with democratic Ideas. The 
rcstilt has heia that the Trwlfitn Utertte daises hare Romped a whole grade 
in the prooesa of evohttloQ orcr the beads of the uppa classes wbo bad not 
the luxmire to seek edocadaQ as a meani of Ihrdlhood and have only ftm 
begun, to a limited to seek it for its own take. 

“The problem sdtfa which the goremment Is now coafronted Is how to 
recoodle the growing dalmi of the educated minority with the backward 
ce rwtitton of the ui>iKr i^****^ in tny scfacina of enlarged consohatkm with 
the people that It dedies to Introduce. Can it now stay the puidy cdocatlanal 
erohjtlon which It has started by an attem pt artl^sTly to restore the 
athtoctacy to the potitlan in the sade whkh they shoold occupy but which 
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matters of administration, and the first member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council was a lawyer i ^ 

of The f"''" contentions 

tne l^du professional classes,^ which were m the mam 

correct But they satirized m sarcastic vem the claim of these 
educat^ classes to represent the needs and sentiments of the 
mass^. In this the Government of India was right, but by 
what logic and facts the Government arrived at the conclusion 
that the prmces, landed magnates, mdustrial and commercial 
classes, Moslem professional classes, could represent the needs 
and sentiments of the masses isjmegil^ed„andjnexplicable. 
The landholders, mdustrial ani commercial dass^^and Moslem 
professional classes certainly were not “competent advisers,” 
“the best mmds of the people,” fi:om whom “advice and 
opmion” could be obtamed regardmg the needs and senti- 
ments of the masses, no more than were the Hindu professional 
classes Smee the avowed objects of the Government had no 
reqmsite foundation m these classes, the only conclusion, on 
circumstantial evidence, is that the object of the Government 
m extending the base of representation to them was to set up 
these classes one against another m a council where they bad 

actually they do not fill?” (This was a note firom the Chief Commissioner 
to the Central Provinces ) 

Report of the Board of Education of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year 1850-1851 ^^The wealthy are wholly indifferent to supenor educa- 
tion ” (para 20) quoted in Indian Statutory Comnussion, vol ni^ 

P 109 

^ Alary AlintOj op cit j p 213 (Alinto to Morley^ July r> jpo 8 ) * ‘Natives 
have shown a pecuhar aptitude for the profession of law> and I think it is in 
^ * this direction that we find it best to advance Sinha^ the present advocate- 
^ general^ and Mukhei^i^ I have menuoned to you before as possible selections ” 
Sinha was chosen in the end Aiinto was wrong in the opinion that 
natives have shown a peculiar aptitude for the profession of law 
The real reason is they have gone to the profession of Jaw as the mort 
lucrative profession, an attractive means of livelihood for an educated 
Indian, not because they have a speaal aptitude for it ^ ^ 

3 R E Enthoven to the Secretary to the Government of India Wo 17^0 
of 1908 dated Alarch 26, 1908, Enclosure XVII, p i (Cd 
“In one respect, a certam unanimity may be ^ced among bod 
individuals representing educated nauve opinion ” ^uUr^unh « 1 /-n 

= R E Enthoven, op at,p i 

small minontyj appear to daim to represent the interest “ 

the people, and are inclined to oppose any measures uhi PP 
lessen their influence ” 
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no power, where most of them could make no speeches ^ This 
IS the saxmd defect of the pnndple of represematJon of 
communities, classes, and interests. 

The third defect is this Gladstone, in his speech in the 
House of Commons on the second reading of the Indian 
Councils Bill of 1892, remarked on this pnndple of repre- 
sentation "There are of course dangers m ^cir way There is 
the danger of subsers’iency There is the danger of havmg 
persons who represent cliques, classes, or mtcrcsts, and who 
may claim the honour of representing the people of India.”* 
His fears were by no means unfounded. The deedve prinaple 
under the disguise of nominaoon upon recommendation which 
the regulations of 1893 had practically admitted, and the 
reforms of 1909 legally recognized,* created a class of syco- 
phants, a ch^ of traders in poliDcs and opposition, liberal 
lawyers, professional opposmonists who by their speeches and 
wntings made familiar to the Indian car the language of 
constituDonallsm, like Smha, Gokhalc, Bancrie, Nair, and 
others. These are the type of rnodcrates whom the Government 
tned, and even today does try, to rally to their side. Hdping 
to support the prestige of the Government, ranging on the side 
of law_ and_orde r, whic h means sigiport of the policy of 
repression, is the keynote of the TfiHfan moderate school of 
poImaTTbc councils arc an index to the presence of persons 
who represent cliques or interests, and whose debates are of 
little theoretical value. This is another drawback of the principle 
of representation of conmiunitics, mtcrcsts, and 

The fourth defect is thw, \Chcn once thu pnnaplc came to 
be recognized there was a tendency for an artificial crop of 

‘ Foe ibo imrtillty of the p r o c mfingi In the Mlnto-Modcy conndli, «ec 
MoQr«ju-C2icImifoid Report, ptnu 88 p 743 *Thc debate* Ut* Hfo tmlcM 
fcennyi are Kroued oc Interest* are directlj aflicctcd.'* 

* Haminri Parllamentiry Debate*, fourth eerie* voL ill (March a8 to 
May a, 1892), p tr 

Montago-Chelmjford Report, para 86, p 73 But the official obQsttlon 
(nominattd officftl TnJtgn iDcmben) to TOte with the c rFTrr nnMTtt fn an 
Indian leghlatiTe council 1* mnttnitifvj Tvt {g hoc palatable by any 
of aecailof an irremovable g n y rrnrrwTrt from *nH a* Mr 

O l ad tt oflctaw many yean ago, the coeflia b e t w ee n cocucienceMKldixdpline 
may become aente.'* 

M n ntagtt ^ Oi el mtfo cd Report 1918 para. 77 p 66 
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interests classes. The Muslim League came mto bemg on 
the eve of ^e announcement of reforms The Anglo-Indians 
also pressed for their representation as a community.^ The 
^hector of Godaveri suggested the representation of missions ^ 
Classes 1 Je the landed magnates, merchant, and commercial 
classes which never put demands as classes before,^ now were 
confirmed m then demands for representation ^ The Govern- 
ment of India Reform Despatch noted “Compmativdy fm 
apimons have been received from the commeraal and industrial 
classes f but all of them, whether European or Indian, agree in 
complaining that their mterests have received msufficient 
considerations, and that they ought to have more members 
on the Imperial Legislative Council In this manner, classes 
which had not organized themselves up to now began to 
organize, and by the time that Montagu visited India there was 
a phenomenal growth of associations of various classes all over 
the country Am instance can be given firom the despatch itself. 
“None of the local governments suggest any practicable 
arrangement for the rqiresentation of Indian commerce by 
means of election, but we are disposed to think if two permanent 
seats are assigned to that interest, associations will in course of 
time be formed which will be sufficiently stable and repre- 
sentative to a dmi t of their bemg utihzed as electoral agencies 
Lord Morley concurred m this viewd 


^ Anglo-Indian Assoaation of Southern Indian February I2j ipoSj 
Enclosttre XV (VII), Cd 4435, 1908, p 38 
® R Dis 52-Rev Enclosure XV (XXXVII), Cd 4435 ^ 190S, p ^^7 
® R E Craddock, op at , p 2 (Enclosure XXTV, Cd 4435j 1908) ‘ Can 
It hope to satisfy the claims of the educated secQon of the people for enlarge 
powers in afiairs of adnnrustration by attemptmg to give more weight ^d 
power m the land to a class which have never put forward such a demand? 

* Govemroent of India Despatch 1908, op at , p 272 From e 
landholders, whether Hmdu or Mahomedan, the scheme has met witb a 
generally favourable recqition ” 

® Govenunent of IndiB. Reform Despatch 1908^ op cit ^ p 273 j P 


» Despa^ ^e Secretary of State (Lord Morley) 
of India, No 193, dated London, November 27, 1908 (m 

vol 1, p 317, para 15) “The due representauon of the Indian meri^we 

commumty, on which you touch m paragraph 31 of your 
mcluded m the scheme, if the commercial classes fail to organize 
as you suggest that they may arrange to do, m assoaaaoiis s 
Eumpean Chambers of Commerce ” 
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This was a direct mc cptive to the formati cm of rach-asao- 
bn acCTimir^ such affifidal growth of associations 
in our^wn day, the principle of r e pr es en t a tion is earned even 
to the inclusion of women. One will not be surprised if tins is 
extended to cow-protcctiomsts and lom~doth wearers in futu re, y 

To sum up, the defects of the principle of rcprracirtHtion of 
communities, classes, and mtcrcstB are four 
yj I The classification adopted by the Government of India is 
unscientific, full of cross-divisions, ignoring the real nattonalmes 
or histoncal communities 

2. The objects for which the Government sought to extend 
this principle to landowning;, merchant and commercial 
classes, and the Moslem professional classes were not fully 
substantiatol The objcctums of the Indian professional 
classes to the British arguments were not answered. The land- 
owners were below the cducationfll level of the professional 
classes The merchant and commercial classes took very little 
to education. The professional classes alone, at this stage, were 
the educated leaders ^ All these classes did no more r ep re se nt 
the masses than did the Hinda professional classes, 
w 3 This prmdple created a school of Indian moderttc 
'^politics. 

^ 4. It led to an artifiaal crop of assocwtioiis, mtercsts, and 
classes on purely religious hues Aficr the Moslems, the 
Sikhs, the Tnduin Christians, the Anglo-Indians, the Untoucl^ 
ablet, and so on, followed. 

The Government of India did not notice these defects, not 
the invalidity of their objects. They tuccccded m their real 
ohjccL Other thmg s mattered little, and the real object of 
communal electorates was to set up a Moslem professional class 
as a counterpoise agamst the Hlnd n professional class, after 
crrn Tfng landed, merchant, nrul commercial limitrd electorates 
which returned their respective classes “ Herein lies the origins 
of the theory of communal r e pr e s entation. 

* Moottgtt-Clielmi&icd Report, pan. 139 p 115 Tldtpcd by die 

faubflity of the otber rtrwet in to play a pitanincnt part be (tbe 

edneated Tndtm) h— aiatrmed T bc of ** 

• C£. Montign-Cbehniford Report, para. 75 p 65 “It it probable that 
the bti-readiing o m a c qaenca of tUs dcdskai and tbe difflenhira which it 
(cooummal reprcamia titaO createa at ■ later itage were zbot folly forcaeen.” 
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Summary 


The Indian Mutiny provided the basis for a new type of 
impenalism i By this I mean that Bntish pohcy m India since 
the Mutmy has been a combination of liberal and imperiahst 
policies. The policy of counterpoise is one aspect of such a new 
imperialism. It is both liberal and imperiahst^ liberal in that 
It recognizes and concedes the claims of the classes as they 
arise^ and imperialist m the sense that what is conceded is 
always circumscribed by unpenal mterests utilizing die 
rivalries of various classes and interests. The hberal-imperiahst 
pohcy IS the cul mi nation and the logical outcome^fthepfewous 
pohcies. 

One of the causes of the Mutmy, as the Enghsh learned by 
themselves and from Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, was the exclusion 
of Indians from a share m the administration of the country 
The desire to redress this gnevance and the need for “a cheap 
native agency” led to the recogmtion of the right of the Indians 
to a share m the admmistration The result was the opening 
of the civil service to the Indians m the beginnmg. As the 
English-educated classes grew, the demand for a share m- 
creased proportionately To curb the power of these classes 
various means were tried by the British A council of princes 
was sought as a means to counter the aims of these classes The 
claims of the prmces were mcessantly championed by the 
British in the form of one scheme or other. The next class they 
favoured was the land-ownmg feudal class, which is the 
creation of the British ® This resulted m the need to adjust the 
relations between the landlords and the privileged tenants by 
a mediatorial pohcy. So far the pohcy of countermg the aim 
of one class by another was confined m general to those of the 

^ D Woodruffj “Expansion and Emigration” in Early Vtctonan England, 
1830-1865, edited by G M Young (2 vols ), vol 1, pp 3^35 404* 

2 Taxation Enqmiy Committee, 1928, vol i, p 82 
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mmf. fiutiL Nommation to the councils was the first method 
med m rccognmiig the dmmR of the classes, particnkrly those 
who were cstmiigcd by the Mutmy When the elective pnncfple 
was mtrodaced, the only practicable way to make it effective, 
the Government thought, was by the representation of commu- 
mtics, classes, and interests The bases necessary for rccognhion 
of sqarate mtcrcsts and classes were already there when 
Mmto came to the scene. When the professiond classes were 
getting stronger, Mmto extended this pnnaple to the Moslems, 
treatmg them as a sgarate cn mninnTty This is how communal 
representation came into bong. 

The treatment of these cl^cs by the British was unequal 
They fevoured the princes, the landed classes, and the privileged 
tenants more than the professional classes They were all 
pacified, but the profbsional classes were singled out for attack. 
The .G ofYcmmenr used the othCLcIasscs always as a countcrpoire 
against the professional classes , who at that tune wcrc thou^ 
to be hsln^ dangerom em^ies But when the working-class 
rcpxescntativts came on the scene, titfy were singled out for 
attack as once thb professional classes were. The pohey adapted 
Itself to the situatUm of the time, according to the political and 
revolutionary strength of the claw 

The mam theoretical idea of this policy is the "principle of 
communities, classes, and i n t eres ts Its defats are easily 
obvious. Its mtcrpretation is pohticaL Its classification is 
erroneous Its objects are not fiilly substantiatetL The content 
of tb» theory is simple. From the bcgnming this idea has 
nothing to do with formal democracy It is solely concerned 
with i C^im^ ^ofmterest Bj classes, and cetmm jcligiousiidher 
as each mttrest ai^_dsrajclaiia>m^Jbi 

power 
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History of the Idea of Comrmmal 
Representation^ 1909-1935 




I 


Organization of tbe Professional 
Classes 

1905-1909 


The neit milestone m the history of communal represe nta tion 
IS the Montford>Act-of~i 9X9 Both the AUoto-Morlcy and 
Montford reforms were the outcome of the persistent struggles 
of the professional and industrialist classes against the Govern- 
ment. They were concessions given to the educated classes 
by the Govenimcnt. 

The history of the organiratioii of these classes is important 
for three reasons firstly, it 11 an index to their growth and 
strength, secondly, to the concessions granted to these classes 
by the Government, thirdly, to the counterpoise pohey that 
the Government pursued against them. In the chapter on tbe 
origins of communal representation we have bnefly sketched 
the organianon of these classes on the eve of the Mmto- 
Morlcy reforms In this ch ap t e r the history of these classes is 
fuUy dealt with, ihowmg thrt the history of communal repre- 
sentation IS one of struggles between the vanons classes, and 
of the policy of counterpoise pursued by the Government 
against these classes While the oiganixation of the professional 
^ classes made rapid strides during the years 1905-1909, preced- 
ing the Mmto-Motlcy reforms of 1909, the hi^ry of the 
organization of the guested aristocracy goes bad: much 
further than 1905 It be chnmidcd fiom the vanous Acts 
passed by the Government of Tndm since the bcgmnmg of the 
nineteenth century 

The CounoJ Act of 1861 was passed only four years after 
the Mutiny It was a concession to the educated aristocracy 
who were organized m the British TnHum Association, already 
in custtnce six years before the Mutmy, and the Bombay 
Association that cgme into existence at about the same tnde. 
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Jgg^ath Sankersett was the first non-ofl5cial member of the 
Bombay L^slative Council established m 1863 
The Council Act of 1892 is another index to the growth 
of the professional classes, and to the concessions given to these 
classes. Between 1861 and 1892 education made rapid progress 
New umversities were established in the Punjab in 1882, and 
at i^ahabad m 1887 The University of Calcutta was over- 
burdened with a multitude of students In the first fifteen years 
of the century the number of students m colleges rose fi:oin 

11.000 to 233OOO, and of pupils m secondary schools ftom 

429.000 to 633,000 The educational pohcy of the Government 
of India favoured the rise of a class of educated Indians This 
was the class that Macaulay called “a class Indian m blood and 
colour, but English m tastes, m opinions, in morals, and m 
intellect ” It would be more correct to say '‘English moutlook,” 
so far as political thought is concerned In 1858 thejTv^^ew 
in number, but with the estabhshment of the umversities they 
began to grow In the latter part of the period they grew 
with great and ever-increasmg rapidity ^ 

The organizations of these classes also grew rapidly The 
Bombay Assoaation, which did not survive more than a decade, 
was revived m 1870, and galvanized mto fresh life by Naoroji 
Furdimji m 1873 In the Southern Presidency the Madras 
Native Association sprang up At Poona the Sarva Jamka 
Sabha was started towards the middle of the seventies. 
These were practically aU the important pubhc bodies m the 
country between the fifties and the early seventies of the last 
century ^ 

In 1876 came the Indian Assoaation, with the object of 
organizmg a system of active pohtical propaganda throughout 
the country Its movmg spirit was Surendra Nath Bannerje 
He made his first tour m 1877 all through northern India, 
from Benares to Rawalpmdi. In 1878 he made a second tour 

1 Vemey Lovett, “The Growth of Educational Pohcy” in Cambridge 
VI'st m >854 produced a to 

of “dLf public secants, of wntera and 

“01 “dy with the Eughth lauguage but mth Eughsh ideals and Euglish 

methods ” , r- , - c 

* A C Mazumdar, Indian National Evolution, p o 
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through we a t e m and soothcm India, bolding meetings at 
Bombay, Snrat, Ahmedabad, Poona, and Madras ^ 

At the insistence of the Indian Associanon a National 
Conftxcncc was held m 1883 at Calcutta The old Madras 
Native Association dragged on for some years, and died a 
natural deatlu In 1884 came the Madras Mabajana Sabha. A 
provmcial conference was held under its auspices ^rmiTaf to 
the Calcutta National Conference. Bombay was not without its 
share. The Bombay Presidency Association came into being on 
January 31, 1885 The Indian National Congress, which came 
finally mto bemg, united all these strands. The Mahara;ah of 
Darbhanga as representative of the Bihar I-andholdcrs Asso- 
aation was prcscat at la first meeting It was only natural that 
at the Second Congress the old aristocracy should be absent 
From 1885 to 1892 the Congress conducted a vigorous propa- 
ganda. Its object was to wm power and recognition The 
debates on the second reading of the India Council Act of 
1892 show that the Congress won the lecognmon of the ruling 
class.* The reward for their agitation was the concessions of 
1892 Given the social economy prevailing before and after 
the Mutmy, the nature of the Bnt^ political and educational 
pohocs, the emergence of classes and organizations, the 
struggles among themselves and against the Government arc 
natural, 

The reforms of 1909 arc another mdex to the growth of 
a new das* m addition to the custmg professional ones. 
They ore also an mdex to “more concessiona given to these 
classes This penod 1905-1909 was entirely different foom the 
previous one, which was of a colonial-capitalist development, 
the present one is a penod of economic changes in an epoch 
of unpcnalism New classes atirf new alignments arose. 

I Surendri Ntth Betmerje, A Nanm itt ths MaMag (Tbe Indifii 
Anodjtfan) duptCT v pp 40-55 

Henurd ■ P irjtri t ctuiy Debeta, foerth tedOy tqL Ifl, 1893, p 67 
Canon ”At present the teJe vent that 1» *T«fliblc for th^ body of opinion 
Ij in the DKtfre press cod in orfxnixed mecthias itr-h cs the Tivlfsn Hstiaoal 
Congress.'* 

P 71 Mr SdiwHm ‘Well, I lave old tiat h *8 a nsttinial voice, 
*nd th*t voice is the Indian Natiotal Coogrm." 

P 100 Te mp le denied tbe repiesentatiTo ciaiacter of tbe Congres*, bet 
he admitted it repr ea em ed the edoarted ciassea. 
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reflected in the structure of the Indian National 

reZm'o^%h“’^ “ey be dated the Indian industrial 
^Rco Th ™rk may be dated as early as 

1850. The development of plantation mdustries was the fore- 

r^er of the Indian mdustrial revolution Two large centres 
production were developed, oncthe.cottonfactones 

^ Around this^ass 

' ot British and Indian industnahsts emerged a class of field- 

factory proletariat.^ The professional classes aimed at replacmg 
a group of Britishers who still enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
medical, legal, and journalistic functions m India The indus- 
trialist classes likewise auned to replace the Bntish monopoly 
of mdustries in India The development of the largest Indian 
mdustry, cotton textiles, was agamst the mterests of the 
Bntish traders. The development of capitahsm m India was of 
a colomal character The social economy of the country, 
together with the rigid firee trade policy of the Bntish ruling 
class, hmdered the mterests of the rising mdustnahsts They 
had to fight agamst commercial discnmmation ^ They had to 
fight agamst the competition of foreign capital. They had to 
fight agamst fi:ee trade. Their watchword was swadeshism, 
protectiomsm. These rismg mdustnahst classes naturally 
alhed themselves with the professional classes 
In the early days of the Congress the old anstocracy, if it can 
be called an anstocracy, jomed hands with the Congress ^ 
Later it withdrew. The differences of class interests between 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour m India 1931 Cmd 3883, 

2 A good instance of commeraal discnmmation at this time can oe 
illustrated m the case of Tata 

F R Hams, J N Tata, 1925, p 276 A Lancashire teimle manufacturer 
charged him more than he would an Enghshman for cardmg machos 
Ibid , p 40 Mr Tata was always impatient over a burden placed upon 

Indian manufacturers ^ 

Ibid , PP 101-2 Ltndirfame, an Indian vessel, was pnvately reporte 
as attempt to Asparage the vessel m the matme market ms 

resented He wrote a pamphlet. The War of Freights 

Ibid , PP 61-62 His protest agamst tariffs was contamed m The Cotton 

Industry of India and the Cotton Duties, Bombay, 1902 

3 A C Alazumdar, Indian National Evolution^ P 53 o 

Surendra Nath Bannerje, A Nation in the P -7 m yo^th 

B C Pal, Memories of My Life and Times in the Days of My 
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these two associations can be seen in this incident. *To pro- 
test agamst the Press Act of Lytton, the Indian Association 
convened a pubhc meeting of inhabitants of Calcutta at 
the town halL The British Indian Association, representing 
the Bengal Zamindars, rcfhsed to jom the meeting Bat the 
educated middle class not only of Calcutta and Bengal but v' 
practically of the other provmccs also fully supported this 
protest of the Indian Association. ^ 

The advent of the mdnstnalist classes into the ranks of the 
Congress effected a new alignment of class forces and class 
ideology in the Congress, It hastened the split of the Congress 
at Surat in .19 07 into extremists and moderates Tilak explained 
this cleave^ as one based on differences m methods of work 
and not on principles * The split arose out of a difference of 
pnuapJes as well. Gokhalc protested agamst what he called the 
"narrWj exclusive, and mtolcrant spmt m which advocates of 
Swadeshi seek to promote thor cause.' * 

Nothing IS more lUummatmg than the comparative study 
of Gokhalc^ G K. (1866-1915) and Tilak, B G (1856-1930). 
Both were Chitpavan brahmins. Both haded ftom MahirashtriL 
Gokhalc was honoured by thfe ruling class Tilak was sent to 
Mandalay Gokhalc was a political men dicant and a trained 
ofiSaaL Tilak was a leader and an agitator i ilak was more to 
the masses than Gokhalc. Motley wrote to Minto on October 31, 
1907 T have often thought that durmg the last twelve months 
that Gokhal^ as a party manager, is a baby A party manager, 
or, for that matter, any politician, aspiring to be a leader should 
never whme. Gokhalc is always whming, just like the second 
rate Irishmen between Dan O'Connell and PnmdL”^ But 
Tilak never whined. “He developed a language and spirit, and 
he used methods which Indianized the movement and brought 

(rSjT-jS Af), p. 43s (tbe Flm Nttkmtl Conference, 18S3 December 28-^) 

So fir u Ben^ wn ccooetncd^ tbe two p i oa iJn e m polMcil groops, 
one reprcMitting tbf landed itlstDCxicx cf tbe pn rr tmy., tbe Bcftbh 
Indian Ataodadoo, and tbe other l e pi c Jcntfn g tbe growing power of 
tbe cdtxcted nrlAllg the Aa»o<dadoii< were "ntn-d ct this 

conference." 

^ B C. Pal, Mtmoria of My Lf* ajtd TEawr, p aS8 

* B. O 'nialc, SpmchMx and p 310 

Qooted in P Yocn^nubend, Damt in Indiot 1930, p 33. 

* Mary Minto, op dt, p i6i 
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to'saf ” 5 f“*“g ‘0 what Almto had 

y 1 ^. He wrote to Morley on August 5, 1908 “He is 
recognized throughout India as the arch-leader of sedifl™ >“ 
ay we ask Minto by whom? If the ruhng class tried to rally 

rising 

mdustriahsts, and the rising discontent of the workeis and 
the masses bom at the nascent mdustnahsm 
At Surat ended the career of the old guard of the Indian 
National Congress which became the new guard for the main- 
tenance of British prestige and British law and order. At Surat 
began the school of Indian moderate pohtics The school of 
Tilak stood for a mass basis of the Nationahst movement The 
school of Gokhale stood for constitutionahsm To these classes 


were added the students^ merchants, petty traders, shop-keepers, 
money-lenders, clencal employees, and all the lower strata of 
the middleclass The front of the Nationahst movement widened 
The aUiance between the professional classes and the nsmg 
mdustriahsts found expression m the Swadeshi movements ® 
It was suggested by these allies that there should be an Indian 
mdustrial exhibition to promote Indian mdustnes, m connection 
with the Congress This exhibition was regarded by the 
Government as an annex of the Congress^ The pohtical 
enthusiasm of this movement was linked with the fervour to 
uplift mdustnal status, stifled by Bntish pohcy ® The Swadeshi 


^ Aurobmdo Ghose, “An Appreaation of Tilak” (in F G Ttlak’s 
Speeches and Wnttngs, third edition, Madras, 1922), p 6 

® Mary Minto, op at , p 247 

® To give one instance, Tata (F R Harns,y N Tata^p 49) “Mr Tata 
was in Rjrmpntfiy With the Congress Party He deaded to assoaate his firm 
with the development of a true Swadeshi movement To him the 
mdustnal advance of India was to be the vmdication of her growing 
aspirations and her demand for constitutional self-government 

Pp 266-67 On one occasion a fiiend said to him “You can have no 
concern with the Congress You are not a native of Indso Mr Tata rep e 
sharply “If I am not a native of In d i a, what am I?” 

P 267 He was m the fullest sympathy with the auns of the Congress 

P 60 “Like all Indians he was a protecnonist,”wntes one of his himds 

‘ Surendra Nath Bannerje, A Nation m the Making, P Ho Sir Jolm 
Woodroflfe, when appealed to for help by Bannerje, TOOte ^ 
after all your exhibition is an annex of the Congress The P° 
strong m It lam sorry I cannot undertake to open your exhibiara 

5 Honourable Jusnce Ranade, Essays on Indian Economics, third edition, 

P 92 
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movement was m spirit protectionist.^ It stunukted soap and 
cotton factones Cotton mills were started one after another 
Weaving received an unpetns of its own. Indian capital flowed 
in.* Swadeshi made banking facilities indispensably necessary 
It gave a stnnulus to the inauguration of insurance compames 
imdrr Indian management. A Bengal Natloiial Bank was 
started.* The professional classes, like the mdustnal, had 
interest m Swadcshism, because some of the Indian capital 
for this movement came from these classes * It was just at this 
juncture that the Moslem professional class came to organized 
existence in 1906 

To the mdustnal pohey of the Government which stifled 
the aspirations of the industrialist class, and to the Gqiloitation 
of the country as a market and source of raw matcnals, was 
added a further crploitatton through a big development of 
capital e^wrt. The general reaction was felt not by one class, 

* Beroerje, A Nation vt tJu MaJant PP 

• Indltn Indmtrfil Cormnbrioo 1915-1918 Mfnmca of Eridcncc, tqL 1 
(Cmd. 234 1919)1 p 1 Cipiial Ibr indimxtil cnletprlaes la pdodpaHy 
diTtm fiain ttnpioj p to fiu . In CalarUt md Bombey from bmtn. In ths 
d ta ri m mainly from prpfemonal nttnJ* 

P 126 MiddU-<iaa Xiidiiam fblknrlne profeariopal occnpctlona, roefa as 
lassytn doaon and tbo dtrkal ttaff of UaaMa eonctms acem to be the dan 
moat ready to Inveat tbdr atrlAgi in public inrenincma " 

• Bannerje, A Nation in tAa MaJanf pp 307-9 

Cf Vea Anatcy Bamonat Dtvdopnuni of Jniuii 1939 p 407 In 1906 
an etm of rapid expanalcn of Joint itock HanMny began in cofiiiccdctn with 
the economic aai>ecta of the Swaxleahl mermnent of that rime.** 

* Report of the Tndim Indmtrial Cocmnlsiion I9i6'i9i8, Cmd. 51 (1919), 

p 64 *Tbc ‘'agi*! wtdeh iTHVrft the hiahett degree of irttfJllgiTK-n are, with 
few cxceptiooB, tboae wbo« fcmcrioiial chartctaiarica hare in the part been 
tthgioQa le aderihlp, g n» er] >iiL«Tr aerrloe or tradg, and it la Crom tbeao that 
the leading TndI«T> IrvimtTTUn^ finandert "ftd merchanta have hitberto 
bem moatly drawn. The frilure of the more intdlectnal daaaei to 
take advantage of the new pioapecti waa eapediBy in Bengal, where 

k cootram with the incceai of local Enropean e mcipxla e.** 

Ibid, p 66 a poxmlar efibet tn procnoce indigcnotia indnatcial 

enterpilae waa taken np by tbe educated dasaea in moat parta of India, 
especially in Bengal. Mr Joarice Ranade waa the leading eipooent of 
the new viewa which involved an v pjw*<l to TTvTtan capitaUrta to In v ert their 
fhndi more largely inindoatry and to the younger mcmbcia of tbe liiexar y 
caitea to abandoa tbdr <T»rlfiVm<l aveiaipn f r rtni mrftfl labour and to fit 
fhfnm lTea for indsittial cnterpriac. The Trvltan Indnatrial Caafcrcnco 
started in 1905 expjraaJy to fimhex rfila canac haa met regnlariy every year 
since, and bu devoced itadf to the Ht n em toa tinn of jndoifrial infonnatloc 
«nd to a propaganda cf iii vlewa among the educated dataca.** 
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but by all classes. Tbe discontent against this pohcy found 
expression d^mg this penod in the terronst movement and 
mass leadership of Tilakj bursting into mass struggles in 
1907-1909. As a result Tilak was despatched to Manda% 

The terrorist movement of this penod was attributed to the 
emotionahsm of Bengal as though ^‘emotions” are mdependent 
of our existence and consciousness Accordmg to the Sedition 
Committee report of 19185 the teironstmovementm Bombay— 
the report called it the revolutionary movement — ^was of 
brahmm ongm, mostly Chitpavan.^ Are the Bombay brahmms 
too emotional? The India report of 1932-1933 stated “Its 
(terrorism’s) centre has always been Bengal, but from time to 
time It has been temporarily extended thence, first to Northern 
India, and more recently to the Madras Presidency and 
Assam.”^ Are these people also emotional? Surendranath 
Bannei7e gave a partial account of the causes of terronsm It 
was t/ie atmosphere of mistrust, of hopelessness created by the 
acts of the admmistration that was the cause of terrorism^ 
iTerrorism is a form of crude jprot^t, ansmg under conditions 
1 despotis m, partakmg of the b ackW rd and unisciphned class 
1 chariHST^ the perpetrators It was bom of despair ^ As the 
I Sedition Committee Report said, the young men m Bengal 
belonged to the educated, disillusioned middle classes ® A C 
Mazumdar found the causes of terrorism and anarchism to be 
more econormc than pohtical® Middle-class unemployment 
was said to be the cause of this movement. But not all of them 
;omed the ranks of the anarchists. “Terrorism, anarchism, and 
mhihsm are methods of action used by revolutionary move- 
ments m countnes where there is no fireedom of political 
action, and where there is not yet a ^y developed popular 
movement ” 

A connection between the Congress and this movement is 
often alleged by the pohee.’ The European Association was 

1 Sedition Committee Report, 1918, pp I 3 > 180. 

* /ndta x 932 ~ 33 > PP- 54-55 , ,, , 

a S N Bannerje, A Nation in the Making, p 234. 

* S C Bose, The Indian Struggle, P 3 ^ 

* Sedition Committee Report, pp in S , 180 

« A C Mszomdax, Indian National Evoluuon, p 249 ,0.11-42 
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also of this view ^ B C Chatterje asserted that the caJendar of 
cranes of terrorists showed not a single Moslem. "All the 
aiticnl^ classes in Bengal — ctHiperators and non-co-operators 
alftc — Wh one voice condemned the anarchical movement.”* 

The Indian workmg-class-^cld fictory proletariat for the 
first time took part m the national Hbcxation movement In 
Bombay, a general strike of the teatfle workers ended m three 
days' street fighting It was during this pcEKxi of the mcubation 
of conccssioDB, 1906-1909, that the Indian proletariat has 
‘grown up to a consdous political mass struggle, *Anunibcrof 
strikes m vanons industries occurred at this period- Serious 
disputes took place between 1906-1909 on the r^ways- In 1909 
a meeting of the Bombay jGictory workers was held condemning 
some of the practices of the employers- At this tone every null, 
every tea-garden, and ev er y coal nunc was assailed. Under the 
threat of this growing national movement the ruUng class gave 
more concessions. 

' MUU Jednt Cocunittee Evidmee, toL fl C., pp 444-45 

• MenxoDdmn 61 by B. C. Qnttajc^ Ibid., p 1394. 

* Lenin, Infia^miAU Mattrial ht XPmld Pohua Qooted in Fox, op rif., 



2 


Organization of the Commercial and 
Industrialist Classes 

1914-1919 


The revolutionary phase of the movement contmued to the 
years 1914-1919 All classes — the professional, the mdustrial 
and labour, together with the lower strata of the middle classes, 
agamst the Government, and nascent struggles among 
themselves ^this was the order of the day The impenahst 
World War brought unprecedented prosperity for the leadmg 
mdustries of India This was the logical outcome of the previous 
mdustrial development durmg the years between 1900 and 
1914 Durmg the period 1914-1918, the production of cotton 
piece goods was doubled The output of the jute mills and 
woollen mihs was nearly trebled Leather factories mulophed 
by more than tenfold Iron and steel mdustries showed a 
' remarkable expansion The necessities of the war penod of 
19 14-19 19 have effectively served to canalize and consohdate 
her mdustrial achievements. The Indian capitahsts felt stih 
more the shackles of mdustrial policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment A liberal start was made at Madras A separate provmcial 
Department of Industries was instituted m 1906, with Mr 
Chatterton as “the director of mdustrial and techmcal 
enquiries ” The pohcy of the new department was eagerly 
welcomed by the Indian pubhc On the other hand, its opera- 
tions, espeaally with regard to chrome leather, had already 
begun to create alarm m European busmess circles, where they 
were viewed as **serious menace to private enterprise and an 
unwarrantable mtervention on the part of the State m matters 
beyond the sphere of government Lord Morley took the 
view of the European traders He negatived the proposals of 

1 Report of the Industnal Commission, op at , p lo, para 107. 
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j ^ m cDt for the establiahment of a sqsaratc 
the Madras Govenn 1 

aroBsed great dlssatis&ction through- 
JA of a °iorc progressive policy 

out Indt.. An of Novanber 2 ^ 1915, thc^ri 


was organlxcd. 1 
the Gove rnm ent of. 


] the industrial capabilities of Tnrlin will 


Lord Hardingc examined the question 
«&«li with the Ii> ihoeainigly 

dear,” so ran the ( 

after the war ** The next year aaw the 
. pMSuca Industrial Commission with instruo 

•ppo 0 an Ii^ report upon the possibilities of further 

tions to fTflmmg anr ^ ^ ^ . 

j 1 j 1 hL This was a sop to the industnaiist 

^ specific ecdusion of the question of 

dasscs m India. ButI r_r c*u 

^ r. ^ ^enns of reference of the commission was 

tUC tntTtx if ftni ttift X\ i « t ▼ 

a-u contimied their agitation tm the Joint 

^Ithc Government of India BiU fdt com- 

t autonomy for India, The Sccre- 

pdlcd to recommend j tj j 

sate m hi. de^ 

rt.,. rn ^nnuiend^inn f ^ fadurtnalin 

cUffla in Inda win] <1=®^'^ ptotemon fbt thqr young 

industries.* 5 . 

w c Jonal classes at this time were content to 

^ ‘W® milbon tunes more than political 

save aomimstrativc pJ ^ 

fulist dasscs also were content to have a 


« milhon 

reforms.* 

.D=,«iNo 5 c.aowS^ 3 if *■ 

^ ■ . - - # Flttal Commtnte n wm appointed to «»nTlnn 

T \ 9 *^r*mnend£d djxjiirinjttog protecdon. FoOewinf 

In dian tariff pol^ Bo«d wm « up While tUi did not concede 

n ■ ^iWalitt diMca, it WM wdccaned by theac daaaea 

■U the demands of the Indfl 

“ * 5 ?^ ScaaJona of the Indian Nattocal Conaroa 

a, V f ^ J 9 Hdnittlei In tbdr reaohitioni V XIII and XV 

denaauM p totecrioa it g^d 1914. Amde Bcaam, Ifoa India Wnuxfu 
1913, 191 ^ 589 6^ 

■“T Rmhioon ami OaptUr RawAnwi, 1933 

^ of the German bonrfeoirie on the ere of the 

Pp. UHi^. Wbfle iqwakini 


the problem of memorities 

Meanwhik, Ae Mohammedan professional classes were 
towise mdergomg changes and alignments. The pamaon 

' “'>'^“«on of communal representanon 

secured their loyal support to the Bnash rulmg class i Morley 

jounced ttot the pamaon was effected for admimsttaave 
convemmce. Bengal was unquesaonably too large a charge for 
any single man. So they said But m truth the pamaon was 
^ed at ismembermg pohacaUy dominant Bengal. East 
Bengal, which was predominantly peopled by Moslems, was 
separated fi:om the rest of Bengal as a territorial counterpoise 
againsttheHinduprofessionalclasses. In i£e hameoieBSci^c^tlie 
partition of Bengal effected a masterful tern tonaJ counterpoise ® 
The partition was denounced by the Hindu profes^onal 
classes. They denounced it m the name of dismembermg a 
“nationahty.” But m reahty the Calcutta Bar saw that the 
creation of a new provmce must mevitably lead, m the course 
of time, to the creation of a separate Courts and would 
dimmish the busmess of their own High Court. Therefore, all 
the wealth and weight of the great horde of Calcutta lawyers 
and their imderlmgs was thrown mto the fight against the 
scheme- The joumahsts feared the appearance of new provin- 
cial newspapers which would restrict the circulation of the 
Calcutta press. On the other hand, the Moslems were pleased 
because they were m a majonty m East Bengal. But the re- 
'^ffi^of Bengal m 1911 angered the Moslems ^ 

Revolution of 1848, Engels wrote, “Every political defeat of the middle 
class drew after it a victory in tie field of commeraal legislaaon, and 
certainly the Prussian Protective Tariff of 1818, and the formaton of the 
2k)llverein, were worth a good deal more to the traders and manufacturers 
of Germany th a n the equivocal nght of expressmg m the chambers of some 
dimmutive dukedom their want of confidence m mimsters who laughed 
votes ** ^ idontagu^Chelmsford Report, p 22 

® Sir Henry Cotton, New Indxa or India tn Transtnony London, 190^ 
pp 11-12 “The smister object of the measure was to shatter the unity and 
to dismtegrate the feelings of sohdanty which are estabhshed in the provmce 
It teas no admmstrative reason that lay at the root of this scheme It was part 
and parcel of Lord Curzon's policy to etrfeMe the growing power and destroy 

the political tendencies of a patriotic spirit ” nonmii onH 

® Montagu-Chelmsford Report, p 23 The re-partuon of Bengal^ 
also the check to the hopes entertamed of a great Muhammadan ^ 

depressed the mmds of many honest Moslems with a 
inSeaency They felt their pohtical weakness compared to tn 

Hmdu . ” 
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Jost as the Hinda professional classes took to the cansc of 
"anti partition,” so aLw the Moslem professional classes toc^ 
to the cause of the Khalifetc, This tnne they had no leader like 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who could have dissuaded them fixim 
fating to such a cause. Younger members of the Muslim League 
began to get more and more uneasy The Hindu professional 
classes wanted alhes They support^ the Khah&te movemenL 
The Moslem professional classes wanted allies. They supported 
the Indian National Congress, This alliance on the question of 
the Khalifatc was a great landmark m the history of c omm on ' 
man agitation agamst unpcnalism. The masses of both faitfas 
came together in jomt demonstrations and meetings of protest 
against imperialist repression. Agreement for united action on 
specific issues became the instrument of drawing the Moslem 
masses mto the orbit of national struggle. But the issue of 
the Khalifittc was religious, sentimental, and anti-progressive. 
While It furthered anti imperialist struggle its introduction 
mto Indian politics, as Subhas Chandra Bose wrote, was 
infortnnate. No mDvemeot ca n thrive unless fla ideas arc 
i^ec tivc. In later ycar^ttc Yoimg TuiJcs tncnociv^thrcw 
rvtr the Khahfetc, The Khalifate organizations became trans- 
bnned mto reactionary ones Gandhi bears the greatest 
hare m this Himalayan hhmdcr During these years 
jf Khahfetc agitation the Muslim League was out of sighL 
[t did not come back to life until after the abolition of 
khahfetc. 

In 1913 the Muslim League proclaimed its adoption of the 
»usc of selftgovcmmcnt Just as 1907 witnessed the split of 
Hrndu professional classes into extrenusts and moderates at 
Sural, so also 1913 wunctsed the split of the Moslem profes- 
sional classes mto loyalists and "supporters of the Congress 
creed,” When the League adopted the resolution of sclf- 
govemmem withm the Empire m 1913, conservative Moslems 
regarded the proposal as a dqiarturc from their fixed policy and 
destmctive to their intexests as a minority in India, Others 
thought the aim was not High enough, and desired identity 
with that expressed by the Congress. Soon after, the Aga 
Khan resigned the presidency of the League. In 1916 the 
Congress and the League came formally together, while the 
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'rs? *i»s 

/ r T’ K ' and the Congress in 1916 

beginning of the united front of the Hindu L 
Moslem professional classes. The Moslems realized that their 
mterests were identical with the Hmdus as long as the Bntish 
ruled India, and that loyalty did not pay m the epoch of 
imperiahsm They felt the same needs as the extremist Hindu 
prof^sional classes did in 1907. This alhance between the 
Hmdu and the Moslem professional classes and their combined 
agitation led to the announcement of the reforms m 1918 
This m turn led to the rise of several artificial organizations of 
the Moslem professional classes, just as the announcement of 
the reforms m 1907 led to the rise of similar organizations of 
the Hmdu professional classes.^ 

Meanwhile, the Hindu professional classes were having acute 
dissensions In 1916 a rapprochement was effected at Lucknow 
between the extremists and the moderates This did not last 
long. In 1918 the extremists, hitherto m the minority, became 
the majority The 'moderates, now m the mmonty, seceded 
j&om the Congress and started the AH-India Liberal Federation 
This was the occasion of the pubhcanon of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report Lala Lajpat Rai, while writing durmg the 
years of the war, observed. “The Indian pohticians may 

^ Montagu-Chelmsford Report, p 24 

® E S Montaga, An Indian Diary, p 45 “The United Provinces Moslem 
Defence Assoaation after explaining that they had come into existence a 
few weeks ago to represent the more conservative Mohamma d ani sm that 
was unrepresented by the Moslem League, they presented us with a scheme 
which was lifted almost bodily with a few reservations fiom the Congress 
Moslem League scheme When we asked them why they had advocated 

this scheme they said ‘Oh, I had come out to do something, and if 
something was done they wanted this sort of t hin g done 
Ibid , pp 4Sh-50 “The Hmdu Sabha is chiefly conspicuous for havmg 
adopted the mam prmaples of the Congress Moslem League scheme, but 
they objected to communal representation for Mohammedans It was an 
amusing feature that Mr Saran Das, who was a member of this deputauon, 
had also been to a deputation the day before, demandmg communal repre- 
sentation We tackled him with this, and he explamed that he was 
not to quarrel with the Mohammedans His views were agamst it, out u 
they got It, why should he appear as one who had opposed it, so he jom^ 
both depumtions This is a feature of deputations winch makes them 

almost impossible ” 
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roughly be divided mto three chmes the otremms who base 
their propagnada on fundamental grounds, the moderates, and 
the out-and-out !o>ilists 

The spht of the Congress at Surat was a few yean before 
the concession of 1909 That of 191B was on the eve of further 
concessions That of 1932-1935 was also on the c^r of con- 
cessions The current dissensions on the question of Federation 
arc significant. 

Whfle the diircrcniiation of the classes was going on within 
the older organizations according to the situation of the daj, 
the communal organizations were becoming increasing!) heari 
**Thar avowed object is to secure the loaves and fishes for 
members of their own communrt) The Anglo-Indians, the 
Indian Christians, the Sikhs, and the Depressed Qassci 
have them own parties to safeguard their own interests, that Is, 
to secure as much of the loas-ci and fishes as possible while 
the pohucal parties hasT a pwhrical programme and can) on 
some sort of agitation against or opposition towards the 
Go\‘cmmcnt, the communal parties art more concemed wnh 
dindmg amongst themselves such of the crumbs that arc 
thrown at them from the official tables * The Congress 
Itself arose as a movement for pohucal jobs It later mcnxd 
towards self-government the Empire, towards Home 

Rule, and now towards Independence. While the Congress 
IS movmg towards independence from British imperialism, 
the commimalistt arc moving towards dependence on 
impenahsm. 

At the same tunc, a mass movement faintly bcgim in 1906 
was bcgmnmg to come into organized existence at the end of 
the imperialist war The impoverishment of the r^nts,* the 
terrible condiuons of labour,^ the growth of polmcal conscious 

* Lila Ltfpct Ral Rtfltttiem oh iJka Pohdcal Sitmtum m /mfia pp 3J-37 

* S C. Bote TTu Indtat Sm/tzUs pp 40 -' 4 i 

The report of the Oortrnment Ilcahh Department an the populttkm 
of Bcrgil for 1917 had to ad m it that The Dengil pcatantrjr feed to badly 
that cTcn rats could oot lire looker than fire wetki on mch a diet.'* 

* Dmin* the yean 1914-1919 price* rote high. Wage* fell low The 
me agi e famlat of a wtuher fell too low for hfan to support Mmsdf la 
•dditiooi orercTowdln* and lack of proper bouttnf added to hh mfacria. 
For the Incoroe of the Indtmrial worker at thl* time »cc Royal Commijtloo 
on Labour p 196 
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ness ^ong the urban workers/ the discontent of the demobil- 
ized field-factory soldiers— aU contnbuted to a great mass 
movement The professional classes did not fail to utilize this 
mass discontent as far as it smted them 

In the face of the combmed strength of the professional 
classes (Hmdu and Moslem), the mdustnahst classes, the lower 
strata of the middle classes, the student classes, and the rising 
workers, concessions could not be withheld, and they were 
given m 1919 

Here was a grand opportumty for the Government of India 
to revise its ideas of commumties, classes, and mterests. But 
It undid the partition of Bengal without m any way under- 
standmg the problem of nationahties. It dropped the question 
of boundaries It failed to see for all outward purposes the 
mcreasmg struggles between the various strata of the middle 
classes of both Hmdu and Moslem faith It did not analyse 
their class content. The nature of the origms and centres of 
nationahsm m Bengal, Punjab, Maharashtra, and Madras 
hardly attracted its attention 

The general crisis of capitahsm began with the war of 
1914-1918. The masses of the people were awakemng to pohucal 
life and consciousness. They were becommg an acuve aggressive 
factor agamst impenahsm The need for coercion, counteipoise, 
and concession was becommg mcreasmgly felt. Determined in 
Its pohcy of “counterpoises,” lookmg for classes for such 
purposes, and where they did not exist, creatmg them by some 
means or other, the Government of India toboganned down 
the road of august blundermg 


^ As ^own m strikes In 1916 there was a general strike of textile worked, 
and the first half of 1917 saw a big strike which affected 12O3OOO wor 
In 1918-1921 the country was shaken by a number of lengthy mass 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour m India, Cmd ’ 

p 333 “The mnin cause was the realization of the potentiahties 

strike m the exist ing situation ” m 

Andre Phihp, India A Foreign View, 1932, p 162 It Union, 

1918 that the first great labour organization, the Madras „ 

was founded^ which soon numbered from 8,000 to 10,000 mem 
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Further History of Communal Rq)rcscntaaon 


By the Lucknow paa of December 1916 tbc Hindu pro- 
fcssionnl classes reversed their opinions of 1908 on communal 
representation They conceded communal representation to 
Moslems in order to win their support to the Congress.* The 
pact conceded them separate electorates. The Joint authors who 
reported on Indian constitutional reforms stated that the 
Moslems regard separate representation and communal elec- 
torates as “their only adequate ufeguard But thej held the 
opinion that communal electorates ore opposed to the teaching 
of history, perpetuate class dh-nions, stereotype cxisling 
relations, and arc a Nxiy senous hindrance to the dcsxlopmcnt 
of the sclf-gtrvcnung pnnaple ,* )tt they concluded lhar, 
“10 far as the Moslems arc concerned the present system must 
be maintained until conditions alter, even at the pnee of slowed 
progress towards the rcalaation of a common ataenship ’ * 
The only limitation which they suggested was that communal 
representation for Moslems should not be set up in any prmmcc 
where they fonn a majority of the wters They dismissed the 
claims of the other so-called mmont) commumlics They made 
an exception m favour of Sikhs.* They did not discuss vhethef 
the Sfle^ arc a hlstoncal community They said that the Sikhs 

* Fct 1 detillcd iccpom of the foa lee lodion Suttnory Coauninlim 
Report, voL It pp 137-Mo 

* ^tccoffa.Chdnnfofd Report pori. 331 p ifS 

* Ibid, paju M&-31 pp itS-SS. 

Cf. B. S Alonta^ An Indian Diary p too 'We mtm be w ai e of ihl< 
tyncm Trhkfa Morley Introduced, for h fatal to the demoenthadon of 
imthmiooi and causea disunion b et wee n the Hiada and tbe Mohammadao 
and we must noc extend It more than we can help." 

Ibid., p 115 (Tuesday Dtoember 18 1917)1 “I wDl not hare any more 
commtmal representation. It was detl^ned mlttalccnly I think, to efre 
pTotectioa to backward communities. 11 m Indians ou(bt to stand on thdr 
own Icg*^ " 

* Montafu-Chclimfoed Report, para. 331 p 18I 

* IWd, para- 33a pp i88-^ 
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Me a distmct and important people They proposed to emend 
the system of communal representation to thm In tins 4e 
autos missed an opportumty of raismg the quesuon of 
Justorical commimities. 


he Franchise Committeej in whose terms of reference the 
problem of communal electorates was expressly mennoned, 
decided that not merely Moslems must have separate repre- 
sentation m all provmces, but that there should also be separate 
communal representation for Sikhs m the Punjab; for Indian 
Chnstians in Madras^ for Europeans m Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provmces, Bihar, and Onssa, for Anglo- 
Indians m Madras and Bengal ^ The committee received a 
number of other claims to communal representation from the 
Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, the Marwaris of Calcutta, 
the domiciled Bengah commumty of Bihar and Onssa, the 
Ahoms of Assam, the Mahars of the Central Provmces, the 
Onyas of Aladras, and the Parsis of Bombay The committee 
dismissed these claims, but it did not discuss at all the pomt 
whether these commumnes are purely rehgious or histoncal 
communities The Onyas are a distmct people with hnguistic 
•and cultural traditions of their own. The comimttee merely 
lumped this commumty as one of the other spunous rehgious 
commumties The majonty of the committee were of the 
opmion that no special treatment was required for the Maha- 
rattas and alhed castes m the Deccan and southern divisions of 
the Bombay Presidency. Here, too, the committee did not 
discuss whether the Mahrattas constitute a histoncally lastmg 
commumty like the Onyas and the Sikhs. It further left the 
problems of the non-Brahmms undecided ^ 

The non-Brahmms of Madras claimed communal repre- 
sentation as a commumty The significance of this movement in 
Madias is not fully realized The most importmt leaders of 
this movement were P. T. Chetty, T. M Nair, P. 

Patro Chetty and Nair are now dead P. T. Chetty was a Tamh 
andNairaMalayalee Patro is an Andhra They belong to Aree 
distmct histoncal commumties m the present Madras Presi- 
dency This movement represents the emergence ot m 

1 Franchise Committee, Cmd 141, paras 15-17, PP 7 -^ 

2 Franchise Comimttee, para 20, pp 8-10. 
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educated middle cJmscs who arc not Brahmins The pro- 
fessional classes in Madras proper at that time consisted of 
Brahmins Being the carhest class to talc to cducauonj they 
were the first to monopolize all posts in Madras proper XTith 
the emcrgciicc of the professional classes other than Brahmin 
began the struggle between these two classes The non Brahmm 
professional classes arc no more champions of social jusucc^ 
than the Brahmin professional classes Being laic entrants mto 
the field for loam and fishes,* the) find thcmselm handicapped 
by the monopol) of the Brohrmn professional classes As long 
as caste distinctions exist, the) arc used to bolster up all sorts 
of causes. These non Brahmm professional classes who hail 
from three distinct communities in Madras Presidency, m the 
name of a Justice Part), oppose the monopol) of the Brahmin 
professional classes The non-Brahmin mos-cment of Madras 
Presidency o no other than the mmement of the later educated 
middle classes, who happen to be non-Brahmtni, against the 
earlier educated middle classes, who happened to be Brahmins.* 

The emergence of this movement was a godsend to the 
Gos-emment. The) found in it a wished for counterpoise 
agamst the Brahmin professional classes m Madras Presi- 
dency* The mosement naturall) spent its energies against 
the Brahmins rather than against the Go\*cmmcnt It has, in 
Its initial stages, been a humble pcuiioncr • Later it declared 
itself in favour of full responsible government The Justice 

* A* U1C7 dafaued to be to thdr fommion of the »o-c»llotl JojtlccPirty” 

* C. R. Dm, T/u ir<t7 lo ^trar^; p 49 And the remit wn when the 
Doo-Brnhounlad amc hid iH bm trhmipbcd tad the oon Bnhmto 
party wm to « majority the ciwc of the nation ab»ohitdy for co tt e a 
to qttett of pom and the knres and fiibcs of oAce.** 

* Thir ihould not be pretaed too rigidly It does not mean that among 
the carikw educated mtodlt daaset fa the hUdrai Prtridency there -yrtre 
DO non-Brahintoa. Broadly tpeahlog the earllcn educated nUddle dataes 
are the Brahmtei. They monopoUzed all profeariom to the Prexkkncy 

* Cf S C. Boae, TJu Imdiart SmtffU p 41 'When the OoYCmmenl of 
India Aa 1919 wmanDdcrcocridcratioo, the late Dr T M NairofMadimi 
was made a leader to London to opposJtloo to the Coogreta leaden at the 

thrH» ” 

* Cf B. S Alostagti An Ittdtan Diary p ixt What ttrihei me as so 

astoondtog about these noo-Brahminas is that although they are rlgorotts 
enough to object to the todnence of the Drahamanas, tJuy bt on tknr stomachs 
and appeal to the gOT cnu ncnt for help Imtcad of flghttogi aitd ahbough 
there u tho begtonJng of the most party system here, they want 
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Itself mto “The South Indian Liberal Federa- 
tioiL change of name and declaration for responsible 

communal and reactionary nature 
of ^^^du Maha Sabha, the Muslim League, 

the Depressed Classes Association are all for responsible 
go bmment 

is generally beheved that the officials were mtercsted 
part/^^ ^ birth of the movement It came mto eustence 
durn'^^ ^tile agitation Jed by Mrs 

Besa)^^ The movement was m its early days either blessed or 
encol^^^^*^^ mspiredj by the Madras Government 
rjpjie condemnation of communal electorates by the joint 
auth^^ reused fears among the Moslem professional classes. 
Chelj made a reassurmg statement on this question 

befo? tbe Imperial Legislative Council m Septem- 
ber Government of India, too, felt the objections 

of communal system as strongly as the joint 

auth</^ But they saw no advantage at that stage m reiterating 
them f accepted the recommendation of the Franchise 

r^nmTY^TTnnl T^kTn-roo/anl'nt't/^'n V\ck -f -^X t* 

Coma 
Mosle 


oittee that communal representation must be retamed for 
ms and extended it m certam provmces to the other so 


caiiec^mmonty communities They spoke agam of the political 
lance and strength of the Moslem commimity without c\- 
wherem hes such strength and importance ^ They agreed 
P ^Jfdccommitteethattherewasnojustilicationforadmittmg the 
^^^for separate electorates put forward by the“smallcr fry 

It by the homble extension of communal representation ” (\\ cd- 
to spoil 1917 ) 

nesday, . p “They ask the government for protection instead of 

Ibid , jg themselves and fightmg for it ” (Monday, December 17, 1917 ) 
organizuMgjQgj-gmJujji 23 Jomt Committee, op cit , p 237 

^ See [views of the Government of India are expressed in paras 18 to 27 
“ "Pb^l^ifth Reforms Despatch No 4, dated April 23, 1919 Summ-’n/cd 
of their 3 statutory Commission, vol iv, pp 143 ff 

m Indiahnay gather somethmg of this from Ambcdlar’s speech “I nnn" 

® Weijj how weightage can be alloncd on the ground of poliucj 
uhderstai^g or loyalty or services rendered cither to the Empire or to u c 
importanrovernment ” As I have stated aliead>, political importance o 1 
Briash CC depends upon loyalty and services to the Government ^ 
commum(i^se conunittec Report, para iS \Vc arc at a lo-^s to I nu < * 

^ FranLjj gf the Government is by vhich it judged tlie political impor - 
the cntenCjjtjcs 
of commij 
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The Jomt Sc!c« Cornmmcc of rarlwroctit went further than 
the Franchise Committee, They occepted the recommendations 
of the Franchise Committee in respect to the proportionate 
represeutauon of Moslems^ based on the Lucknow ftet. They 
considered that in the Madras Presidcnc) the non Brahmins 
must be protddcd s\ith separate represenution bj means of the 
reservation of seats. The} rccomincnded that sumlar treatment 
should be accorded to the Maharrattas 

The problem of communal representation and communal 
electorates was discussed both m the House of Commons and 
m the House of Lords When the Government of India Bill 
was under consideration, Wedgwood on December 3, 1919, 
ennened both the Southbotongh Committee and the Jomt 
Committee for *^ha\TDg widened enormously the scope of 
special representation.*' He expressed himself strongl} on the 
cmIs of communal representation.* Montagu explained that no 
one objected to comimmal rcprcscniaiion more than he did. 
He behctxd it to be a great mistake. But he added there was 
one mistake which would “be greater,” and that would be to 
get legislative coundJs in India that were not properly repre- 
sentative of all classes Montagu succumbed here to the dictates 
of the House of Commons He forgot bis expressions m his 
Diary and his \crdict in the Report He err^ again in the 
matter of confounding classes with communities If the 
prmaplc of representation by classes a adhered to, it is not 
necessary to cross-divide them on the basts of religion and 
caste. This was an error of cross-dmsion.* Spoor expressed 
himself to the effect that any fonn of communal representation 
was nchher desirable nor necessary in the early stages of the 
transfer of powers * Oihcn emphasized the strength of feeling 
in India for s^iaratc communal re p r e se nt atioa in accordance 
with the conditions of the country * 

In the House of Lords, entidsm took 0 different line. Lord 
Cuizon congratulated the Jomt Select Committee * on extend 

* m H.C, D«b 5 S., p 53< • IWd., p 538. 

* IHd.. p 530 

* IMd., p 533 For intttnee, Oman tpokc 'Yoa hare to kxA tt the fhet 
thtt tboe temrlui dltTotnocs tre ttlll rery b i t te r cod oomimmcl repre 
•eomioa U the onhr poMibk wty ou of it.'* 
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mg m some quarters communal representation Lord Ampdull 
moved an amendment to msert statutory provision to secure 
co m munal electorates for Moslems in all provinces, for Sikhs 
m Punjab, for Europeans in Bengal, and for Sudras among 
Hmdus^ Lord Lammgton wanted reserved seats for the 
non-Brahmms by provision m the Act.^ Lord Sydenham 
said that if the prmciple of communal representation were 
recorded as part of the Bill, it would brmg contentment and 
might prevent serious unrest among the non-Brahmms of 
southern India ^ Lord Sinha stated that if m the opmion of 
the Government of India there were commumUes which 
required separate representation by communal electorates or 
by reservation of seats or otherwise, neither the Bill nor 
the Jomt Select Committee’s Report precluded them from 
giving It ® 

The Government of India m consultation with various local 
governments revised its proposals The second Jomt Select 
Committee accepted some and proposed others. Fmally, after 
much discussion, the Government of India BiU of 1919 was 
passed It contamed the foUowmg items regardmg communal 
representation: 

1. The separate Moslem electorates were retamed 

2, The Sikhs were also provided with a separate electoral 
roll and separate constituencies 

3 The clamas of the non-Brahmms of Madras Presidency 

were recognized. 

4. The rkiTDs of the Maharattas and alhed castes were 
recognized. 

5 The nomination of members to represent Depressed 
Classes was recognized. 

6 The representation of workers m organized mdustry was 

7?^^ate electorates were recognized for Indian Chns- 
tians, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. 

8 Umversity representations were retamed 
1 37 Hi Deb 5 S , P 1041 

* Ibid j pp 116-18 
« Ibid , pp 155-56 

* Ibid , p 156 
» Ibid , p 160 
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9 Rcprcjcnuuon of other iotercsti like those of chamben 
of commerce,* trade assodatjons, mming and planting asso- 
ciations was also retained 

In other words, the pnndple of communal representauon 
was extended mostly to all sorts of religious groups, the 
classification of which docs not correspond to acu^ h^oncal 
communities 

* India S u nitOTT Commlstloo, roL i pp 137-4^ 
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Role of Montagu in the Extension of the Idea 
of Communal Representation 


Like Morley^ Montagu must bear responsibility for the exten- 
n of this prmciple Montagu expressed himself clearly in 
Diary agamst it Both Montagu and Chelmsford openly 
idemned it in their joint report. So did the Statutory Com- 
ision.i The Government of India, too, recognized its evils 
. all of them not only retamed this prmciple, but also 
ended it to other pseudo-commumties 
n connection with the Indian Christians, Montagu wrote 
nr next friends were the AU-India Conference of Indian 
^stians These people are gomg on ^ast. They number 
;e and a half milhons now, and will soon have four milhons, 
they have four times the literacy m India, and the talk of 
ununal representation for them with their mixed electorates 
le most flagrant demand I have ever seen Yet Montagu 
ived It to be conceded. He was contradictory m his convic- 
s On one hand, he expressed the view that he was agamst 
munal representation, on the other, he wrote that under 
circumstances it was unavoidable In this he was qmte like 
ley When Madhavarao told him that communal repre- 
ation would accentuate and exasperate the feehng between 
ius and Mo hamm edans he wrote “Of course that is qmte 
, but to suggest that we could get nd of it now seems to me 
; impossible. We are pledged up to the hilt, and we would 
a rismg of Mohammedans if we did Monmgu let out 
atal secret here He was afiraid of a Moslem upnsmg He 
to pacify their sentiments But Montagu did not explain 
this should be extended to the other rehgious commumties. 


idian Statutory Commission, vol i, p 3° 

S Montagu, An Indian Diary (Tuesday, December ii, X9m P 
ud , (Thursday, November 29 , P 
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The Indian Chmtians arc of jcvcral classes and communiucs^* 
Which Indian Christian, of vrhich class, of which conununity 
IS to be protected we do not know 

This eternal error of cross-division is to be noted In their 
treatment of the Depressed Classes They, too, belong to se\*cral 
comnnmines Their protection was desired to be sectircd bj 
nomnuDom The Government of India did not take into account 
so moderate a picture as that given of these classes by the 
Statutory Commission * Docs the Gm*cmmcni of India b^c\*c 
that the religious, economic, and sodal disabilities of these 
classes will be remosTd by nomination of members repre- 
senting these classes to councils where no one has powerP 
Docs the Gm'cmment of India beheve that the ^ucated 
members of this class, very few m number, truly represent this 
class? Ambedkar represents the vocal section of these classes, 
but not the mass of these classes.* 

In connection with Sikhs both Montagu and Chelmsford 

^ As with oth«r communities tbe flUteme nmtes hire oo bsowlcdce of 
IxJlik*» but the edncfwd tnd semi-cduottoi ctescs of ihc co mmun itir bare 
becun to imam tbetmehn definitely In tbe poUilcd qucitions oDaTrocuioa 
the country Probably the Libersl or Modcnie Party u p t c te rn s the riews 
of the bulk of the ksdfng Chrinlans who Imcrm thcimelrct in politics, 
but in proportion to thdr mnnben they hare produced ■ not tmirorthy 
body of tpat of Independent )od g roe ni are more than the echoes of ■ 
party The yoQn*«r feneration of the educated Caniiliani is on the srbole 
itroofiy natiocalijti the sieirs of Chriitlin studems, for imtance are not 
markedly different frosn those of otha studajti of ib^ ace ** Rer VUliim 
Paton, •The Indian Chriitlans" Qn iWincof f/sitj), edited by Sir John 
Onrtrnlnc 1932 p 154. 

* Indian Statutory Onmmhttoo, voh i pp 37-41 

* Cf Amb edk ar t The t y itcni of n o m J nati oo h» produced In the case 
of the depressed desses, results which we all say fre abominable The 
lyitcm has been abused In a m anner in which ft was hctct expected thm It 
would be abmcil, and it has nortr gfren the depressed dasscs the real and 
independent r ep r es e n tation which thqr mtm hare as thdr lafctuard. Uada 
no chimuitan c rs th eref ore will the de pr essed classes a cc ept representation 
by Do min j tio o.** Indian Round Table Conference, Proecedlncs of Sub* 
Committees III p to9 (1931) 

* Cf S CBose TJu Induot Stmat^ P 41 **In 1930 and afta Ambedkar 
has had Icmdcrthlp thrust upon him by a beidfn British Ooremmenr 
because his ■erriccs were n ec essary to embarrass the notkaullst kodert.** 

Moook My coote nd o o h that I rcpicKut also the dci>mied classes, 
and my friend Mr Otri who is littlof by my tide, fs a representatiTB of 
the de|wetsed classes on the depmaticia of HI^u ^hba, and It has ocrer 
been prOTcdwhetfag A mbedk ar r ejir esc in n the roajq^ or whether Mr Otd 

L 
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stated correcdy that they are a distmct people But they failed 
to see to toy are more than that. They reduced this sS 
nanonahty to a mete rehgious commnmty.t In the Silth 
rehgion md naoonahty are identical The Maharattas, too, were 

treated by to jomt authors as though they were a reheious 
co mmuni ty ® 


The need for special representation of Europeans was not 
explained. Outside the (^vemment official bloc with its 
European employees^ the Europeans that hve in India are 
mostly industnahsts and' missionaries. The representation of 
European mdustrial and commercial classes is intended as a 
counterpoise to the growing Indian mdustnal classes who have 
jomed the National Congress. 

Both Montagu and Chelmsford confirmed the pohcy of 
Morley and Almto. Their pohcy was no other than a continu- 
ation of the previous “counterpoise pohcy.” The recognition 
of the claims of the other so-called minority communities means 
the recogmtion of the just-emergmg professional classes m 
these communities, Sihhs, Alaharattas, non-Brahmms, Anglo- 
Indians, Indian Christians, and Depressed Classes The pro- 
fessional classes of the so-called commumties naturally look to 
the Government for a helping hand 

Take for mstance the Anglo-Indians They are mostly 
employed on the railways, m the telegraph, postal, pohce, and 
jumor magisterial services They are also found m the customs, 
survey, and medical departments. With the movement of 
Indianization, the Anglo-Indian suffered loss of employment 
m these services. These are the causes of his discontent ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gidney said at the Round Table Confer- 
ence. “Our demands can be reduced to two mam pomts. our 

employment m the Government services, our education, . and 


tepresents the majonty of the dqjressed classes ” Ambedkar d^ed this 
posmon Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Minutes ot 

Evidence, vol n C , I934^ P 1420 , , . 

1 The pohtical importance or strength — a phrase which Ae Govcmm 

of India insists upon and uses it often— of this commumty h^ 

commumty contnbuted no less than 80,000 men to serrc m the 

When this^is remembered along with them loyalty m i857» we can explain 

this patronage of Sikhs 

See Indian Statutory Commission, vol i, p 3^* 

* Ibid , vol. I, pp 44''45 
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it IS on these two essentials that I seek protection and safe- 
guards.” He also affinned their ‘uncxpuigablc loj^alt) to the 
c rown of England 

The Government in rtcognmng these claims of this commu- 
nity did not forget the role played by the Anglo-Indian in the 
Mutiny All the services in which they arc ni present employed 
arc strategic scrnces. ‘Toyalcy and devonon to duty arc as 
essential to the external se curity of India as in the fighimg 
forces.” Herem hes the pohucaJ importance of the community 
It 15 used ns a counterpoise agamst the rest of the communincs. 
Secondly, ihdr position in the strategic scrnces is so important 
that they have to purchase their continued loyalty by guaran 
teemg fccimty of employment. It is comidcrations of this kind 
that led the Gmtnimcnt to recognize the claims of the Anglo- 
Indians for special representation. 

The struggle betWOT these classes depends upon the extent 
of their relative backwardness of one to the other The greater 
the disparity between the professional classes of these religious 
communities, the greater is the struggle, and the greater is the 
demand for “protection" — another word for Jobs. In the 
extension of this prmaplc of communal rcprcscniatfon to these 
communities the Government his a twofold object On one 
band it saiishcd the ambitions, though in a meagre manner, of 
these rising professional classes On the other, it uses them as 
adequate coumcrpoise to the other advanced professional 
cUs^ who dominate the Congress and the League. Bj rccog- 
nlzmg the claims of the non-Brahmins they undermined the 
power of the Brahmin professional class m Madras B> rccog- 
mzing the claims of the Sikhs, they opposed them to the Hindu 
and Moslem professional classes in Punjab who had a pnor 
ttiit m the securing of oflBdal loaves and ^cs. When once this 
situation is created, it will have its own history and its own 
laws of causation. No one doubts that the present communal 
tension IS due to the struggle for political power and for the 
opportunities which political power confers,* and communal 
* Indian Roend Tiblc Oaofmnct Pitcecdin** of Sub-Conunlttce HI 
1931 PP 91 93 

lodkn Stttmoiy Oxmnbxlon, Tot. 1, p 30 
E- S Moaas^ Am Xndfan Diary p 114 (Mcad*y December 17 1917) 
the Hnilfah hste the Indttxn» the lodiaai btte the «ad 
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tension means the struggle between the various unequal 
professional classes of vanous commumties irrespective of 
creed and caste. Everythmg m India is a mmority except the 
Hmdu. The Moslems^ the Sikhs, the Christians, the Parsis, 
the Anglo-Indians, the Bntish commumty, the British mer- 
chants m India, and, above ah, the Depressed Classes are 
minorities Even labour, which is the numerical majonty, is a 
“mmonty,” and women, too, are a “minority ” Very soon the 
Government will extend it to “eunuchs and concubines ” 

Like Morley, Montagu lost his opportumty Like Morley, 
Montagu talked nobly, wrote eloquently, but acted poorly 
Both were Liberals. Both succumbed to party dictates. Both 
squandered their parts at the India Office 

new violent opposition of the Brahma nas to the non-Brahmanas has become 
the guiding principle of the place Of course the causes of this are 
partly Mrs Besant and partly the fact that there ts no govemmettt ” I cannot 
understand why Mrs Besant should be blamed, unless she is to be blamed 
for her role in the Home Rule agitation ” 



5 

Qass Struggles* 


We reach the next milestone in the history of communal 
rcprcscnlflUon through a background of gigantic class struggles 
The period of 1919-1938 is one of increasing class struggles 
between the various classes of the Indian National Congress, 
between the Bnush and Indian mdustrialists, between the 
vanous strata of the industnahst classes themselves, English 
and Indian, between the worken, peasants, and the Congress 
— and all agamst the Government Evcr> struggle between the ^ 
classes developed ultimately into a struggle apmst the Govern 
ment. 

The Akali movement is one example. The Akahs ore ■ 
militant puritan sea of the Sikhs Tbc> wanted to reform the 
administration of the Sikh shnnes These ihnncs arc mostI> 
nch and were administered b> a sa of Mohants (abbots), who 
hved a disreputable hfc at public expense, although thc> were 
required to oa merely as trustees, Inmg an ascetic and abste- 
mious life. The urban politically educated classes organized the 
Akahs TTicy wanted to dispossess these abbots and bring the 
shrines under the odnunistrotion of popular comminccs. The 
Gov’cmmcnt ralhcd to the support of the abbots The Akalis 
resented it. Thus the movement guided by the urban educated 
classes turned itself mto a movement against the Gosemment 

The Gevemment reached the limit of its concessions The 
educated and commercial classes could not get any more 
concessions Naturally within the classes competition dcsxlopcd 
and ran on national lines with masked ideologies It fully 
exploited religion to cover up its designs. The struggle of these 
classes was further intensified by the gcncro! economic crisis 

‘ The purpojc of thfa chapter h noc to dcvctlbe the cocjplete hlcoiy of 
dtaa stmsalc^ during thh period, b« ooly tboje that hare t be«risa on the 
ccanumml queefco, those which the Bri^ poilcj counterpoise utJUicd 
end those tbst tbor^ middie*cltu tmioaal dcmiruii 
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that followed the war. The period of 1920-1921 was the worst 
penod of unrest according to the Government of India It 
wmcided with the occurrence of mtensive agitation by the 
Congress and the workmg masses. Strikes had been a concomi- 
tant of the Indian mdustry The economic situation after the 
war gave rise to the problem of the employer and worker, of 
the Indian and Bntish mdustrial classes, of middle-class 
unemployment, and of pauperization of the peasantry. These 
are fully reflected m the class struggles of the penod. 


I. THE STRUGGLES WITHIN THE CONGRESS 

We now begm with the struggles wi th in the Congress In 
1918 the Congress rejected the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
The moderates seceded ftom the Congress and started the 
AH-India Liberal Federation, while m 1907 it had been the 
extremists who seceded jfrom the Congress These were the 
men that Montagu ralhed to his cause. They were the theoreti- 
cal heavyweights of “constitutionahsm.” They presented what 
one writer calls a penny=-plam version of the twopenny, highly- 
coloured Congress creed They accepted oflSce Sapru became 
a member of the Executive Council of Viceroy Chmtamam 
became the Mimster of Education m the United Provmces. 
Surendranath, the once “Sir Surrender Not,” surrendered 
He accepted office as a mini ster m the Bengal Government and 
was kmghted. The “trumpet voice of India” became “His 
Majesty’s voice” m Bengal. Very soon they became the cntics 
of the Government. At this stage Montagu resigned The 
moderates found it diffi cult to co-operate with the Government 
and resigned Sapru resigned m April 1922, Chmtamam in 
May 1923 There is no room m India for the moderates as they 
at present appear Today their services he m advocating 
“conference methods,” “moderation with wisdom,” and 
“wisdom with moderation ” 

In 1919 the Congress passed a resolution m favour of working 
the new constitution Ga n dhi was largely responsible for th^ 
decision ^ This was opposed by C. R Das, B C Pal, and 
Chakravam, all from Bengal.' Bengal led the opposiuon to 

^ M K Gandhi m Indxa, December 31 , i9^9 
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GandJiL Thu opposition later crystallized in the formation of 
the Swanijya Party 

On March 18, 1919, the Rawlatt Act vni passed conferring 
permanently on the Go\*cmincnt of India extraordinary powers 
for the arrest of indmduah and their nnpnsonmeni without 
trial This was in line with Bnnsh poljc> Repression and 
concession went band in hand The Ammsar traged) was the 
signal for the birth of the non^coKipcration movement, Tha 
was m turn the signal for the differentiation of classes wiihm 
the Congress fold, 

STrarajist Opposition 

The non-co-operation nwement was sigorousl) challenged 
by several sections of the Congress, The opposition came from 
Bengal in two forms, m the form of the Swarajya Party, and 
m the form of renewed activities of the anarchists 

B C Pal, analysing the Gandhi mind, said The Gandhi 
movement has nescr been really a freedom mosemenL From 
the \ ery beginnmg it has been a reversion to the old autocracies 
of Hmdu and Moslem India The prc\*aihng faith in the super- 
natural has contributed more than anj-ihing else to create a 
detm-god of the Mahatma m our social and pohiical life. 

This has been the general mentality that has prcsailcd m our 
politics and public Ufc ever since Mr Gandiu captured the 
Congress, In the next place, Mr Gandhi has not been 
helped to his unique influence in the country by merely the 
me^cs'ol Indian mind, but also by the more practical support 
that has come to him from the mulu milhonaircs and the 
miU-mastcn of his own provmcc who ha\T not been slow to 
recognize m him a very efficient instrument for adi’ancmg their 
own economic and financial interests. They have exploited hrm 
as he himself has, perhaps unconsaously, exploit^ them. In 
the coming GandW Raj, ff the Gandhi movement succeeds, we 
shall have no democracy, but on autocmey of the oriental type 
dominated by pncstly influences, and worked especially for 
the benefit of profiteering banks ^ 

* B C. Pil, T)u Ooftdh MtnJ qooted In Tyioo op du pp 51-5S, Foe 
the rdifjoos Influence of Gandhi kc S C. Dote T]k4 Ii^cm StruaU pp 

hi, K. Otndhi, Spttdttt tmd foonh cdldoQ (Nctexon, hitdnt). 
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was the best nadbnahst ncgati ^ tJunker, as Amobiodo ' 
IS the best rehgious. Hjs ne^uve pro was fommlitied io die 
positive, though inadequately, by Da * ^ ^ fonnatkai of the 
Swarajya Parly. - , ] , ' 

Das was the next great Indian Iead(® Tilak. Both were 
bom fighters. Both brought the to the iDa88ea.> ' 

Both broke from academic traditions *tod rooted the move- 
ment m the histoncal cultural tradmc®® Alahaiahtras and 
Bengal , ’ 

. Aurobindo Ghose wrote ; “The Cong^®®* movement for a 

^ODg_^^epureIy occidental m character, and methods 

confin^ to the_^gE^'^ucated fewj foii^ed onjhe politi^ 
Tig^ and interests of the pmple read"™ '^En^ish 

.^istt^ and^urop^ ideals; but witF ' 

past of the country or~m the inner s]^^^ of nation) Mr. 
Tilak was the first pohticai leader to brP®^ throu^ the routine 
of Its somewhat academical methods, to gulf brtween 

the present and the past, and to restore c^toiuity to the pblidcal 

life of the nation.” Tilak was the first t^ hnng the masses into 
the actual field of practical pohtics. thus aroused 8 great 
and powerful pohticai awakemng in ^7 tos ability to 
unite all classes of men, particularly the ™®8s« behind him.^ ^ 

Das was another great mass leader af^ Tilak. In hi s pie si- s 
dential address dehvered at the Bengal f^^bicial Confoenoe, . 
Calcutta,, April 1917, he said: “Our 
that we have become largely and unne^®*®*^ AnghCB»dm 
our education, culture, and social practice® • • • we never look 
to our country, never think of Ber^ or ^ Bengal^ of our 
past national history or our present matf^" comlitKaL Hence 
our political agitation is unreal and unst^S^ */ 
from aU mti^^mEFmtSrEbe soul of 0“^ 
said that our pohticai agitation is a hfcl^*^ ” 

. . . a thihg without rcahty and truth. 

to build It up into truth, but to do that ^ 

It upon the hfc of Bengal, and hence it ^ ^ 

p. 342 "I hate legislative interference m any dei^“fj* M • ^ 

18 the lesser evil But I would toleraUt mieomt* 

proucttV€ duty upon forttgn goods” [ On B.O. TUtk, 

1 Aurobindo Ghose, “An AK>reci«3on rf B. C. 

VTnttngs cotd SptocJuSt third edi tion , Madras, 192? 
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great assembly to speak abom my land, my home, tbe Banga- 
Bbumi of oars 

While Tilak fostered the Maharashtra forms of straggle 
agamst imperialism. Das fostered those of BengaL In Tilak 
and Das we see the national forms of struggle against im- 
perialism 

It was Das who led the Swarajist ra*olt. It was he who 
dethroned Gandhi and put him in defence of his \^cws. It was 
he who forced Gandhi to ally himself with the Khahfaiists as 
a counterpoise against the Swarajists. 

The Swarajist revolt comdded with the growth and thc^ 
emergence of the lower middle-class imclUgcnisia in Bengal 
and Gujerat. The clca\'ogc between Das and Gandhi is an 
unconsaous expression of the struggle of these classes cast in 
nanonal fonns. Poliucoll) it was cast m the form of a struggle 
between action and inaction, between violence and non- 
violence and cottsutimonalism. Economically it is 0 struggle 
between the money and mHlociacy on one hand, and the middle 
classes on the other This itself was a class struggle against the 
mill-owners of Gujerat, Bombaj, and Ahmedabod, a protest 
of the middle class of Bengal against the Gujerau inill-6wncrs, 
in the name of India. 

Nevertheless, the Swaranra revolt represented on important 
phase in the mtcmal struggles of the Congress. The official 
Congress under the leadership of Gandhi stood os a block of 
‘•no ebangen It is not without significance that this bloc 
should consist of moncj-changcn of Gujerat, Ahmedabad, and 
Bombay Feelings between the two parties became exceedingly 
bitter The Swarajists gamed prestige gradually With the 
death of C R. Das the party collapsed 

RapoTmxnst Oppoatton 

Another opposition to the Congress came in the fonn of 
the Responsmst Party, headed by Jayakar and Kelkar in 1925 
Thc> supported the Swarajya Party at fiist, but they kter 
diffocd on two mam points They advocated diicnminatc 
opposition as opposed to the Swamjto policy of indiscriminate 

^ R. tnd B K. Sen, C A. Das tdL. i — Uf$ and Sp€idta Rnjllih rtnton, 
pp 8-9 10 
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opposition to the Government in the legislatures. They did not 
approve of what they called the pro-Moslem attitude of the 
Swarajya Party or of the Indian National Congress. They 

toed more and more towards the pohcies of the Hmdu Maha 
Sabha. 

Jayakar and Kelkar hail from Maharashtra, Gandhi and 
Patel from Gujerat. The cleavage between the Congress of 
Gandhi and Patel, and the Responsivist Party of Jayakar and 
Kelkar is the cleavage between Ahmedabad and Bombay, 
between Maharashtra and Gujerat ^ The opposition is between 
the professional classes of two distmct “nations” or histoncal 
commumties. They agree as to their goal, but differ in methods 
The Rcsponsivists beheve that they are following the traditions 
of Tilak, because they think that the idea of “responsive 
co-operation” was first propounded by Tilak m December 
1919. But they followed Hmdu Maha Sabha not Tilak As used 
now the word “Responsivist” seemed to mean, take a job 
when you have the chance and make the best of it ^ 


^ Edward Thompson, A Letter from India, pp 56-57 “Bombay is a aty 
of mixed population, Gujerati, Parsi and Maratha elements predominating 
One IS that of the cleavage between Bombay and Ahmedabad It is 
freely said that one mam motive behmd Congress agitation is to aggrandize 
Ahmedabad at Bombasts expense There is a connected cleavage between 
the Gujerati and Maratha nations For generations the Marathas 
plundered Gujerat, and the Gujeraas were a weak and subjugated people 
Loyalty to Congress is mtense among them, largely because m Mr Gandhi 
and Mr Patel, Gujerat, for the first tune, has thrown up pubhc figures of 
front rank importance It is the Gujeratis who m Bombay supply the 
most inflammable group There is the beginnmg of a Marathi-Gujerao 
divergence (conflict is still too strong a word) which sometimes shows itself 


queerly ” ^ 

Ibid , p 44 On one occasion Jayakar spoke of Gandhi thus He is 
elusive, but there is no doubt that he is capable of the very highest forms 


of truth ” j 1 1 

J T Gwyn, Indian Politics— A Survey, 1924, pp 40-41 “Indeed, a local 

reactionary explamed to me the whole of the Mahratta Brahmm’s lukev^- 
ness towards Mr Gandhi’s movement m terms of Maharashtra s jealousy 
of this Gujerati mterloper who has robbed Maharashtra of her tra^on 
hegemony m Indian pohtics I don’t accept that e^lanation, but I agree 
that when a Maharatta takes the lead Maharashtra will be much je s foendly 
Td moderate than she is today They (Maharattas) cMed 
Gandhi’s programme not because it was too e^eme but because 
bad tactics They wanted to go mto the council and use it as a lev 

extrflctmff further concessions ^ j r ▼•3*7 

2 J Nehru^ AutohograpJ^s Bodley Head> London^ 1930^ P I 3 
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Indtpenicnt Oppontton 

The next oppotjuon came from the Independent Party, 
headed b> Lala Lajpat RaP and Alalavya m 1926 Snnn*asa 
Iyengar Joined the party later These three come from diiTcrcnt 
places, and h\alavya from northein India, and Iyengar 
from southern India Patel and Mehta condemned the cacacs 
of the Independents* Mehta openly called them the henchmen 
of the Gos'cmment The M^erates, the Independents, and 
the Rcsponsivisti do not differ much chher in their aims or in 
thar tactics* Influential leaden of all these parties bchcs-c that 
the time has at last come to attempt to form a grand national 
party by the union of Moderates, Independents, and Responsi- 
vists. The Independents played the same role m northern India 
as the Rcsponsivms did m central and west cm India 
Whhm the Congress we see scs'cral shades of opinion ^ 
reflecting the national psychology and class mtercsts of various 
communiucs*” Even m the object they were not united 
until now 

The opposition to the Congress at this stage showed subjec- 
tively \cilcd "national ' forms At the same time, objectively 
though to a limited extent, it shoTA-cd the inadequacies of the 
Congress programme from the standpoint of the ncwly-cmer- 
gent classes belonging to different "historical communities ” 

II* THE STRUGGLES WmilN TUI TRADE UNION MOVTSIENT 

The struggles withm the Trade Union Mo\-cmcnt also 
reflected class interests Whh 1920 dates the foundation of the 
All India Trade Umon Congress It marked the first recogni- 
tion of the common interests of labour throughout the country 
The early days of the labour movement were led by lawyers, 
journalists, clergymen, cngmccrs, and politicians* The Aladrns 
Labour Union owed its initiative to the staff of 'New Indio*’ 
The Indian Colliery Employees Association was founded by 

Ijda Ril tftcT dhnmlna the non-co-opcimtJoci mu re m c iu wdd 
WJat if needed now h the chiUdns out of a middle coune* We *re doc 
re»dy to co-opeme, we imm do whM if be« pi»akal and poffible imdcr 
the dfc um «t«oce» ” Quoted in /ndw*, p 26 
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311 engineer} Sstsksli Bose Even tlie office-bcErers were fre- 
quently outsiders.^ The workers in the early days were unable 
to find withm their own ranks the necessary leaders They 
looked up to the middle classes and the philanthropists} who 
sympathized with then: wretched condition} to mspue and lead 
them But the experience gamed by the workers m the strike 
struggles enabled them to expose the outsiders who had been 
usmg them for their own pohtical ends They discovered the 
reformism and economism of their leaders It was this growth 
of class consciousness among the workerS} mcreasmg class 
differentiation between the middle-class labour leaders on one 
hand} and the workmg-class representatives on the other that 
led to the split of the Trade Union Movement at Nagpur m 
1929. This was inevitable under the conditions of the develop- 
ment of Trade Umomsm m India. The frirther sphts reflected 
the trends of the national movement} those of the Reformists} 
constitutionalists} and revolutionary elements The lessons 
learnt durmg the last mne years of these mtemal struggles and 
sphts paved the way for umty It was at Nagpur agam} m 
April 1938} that the Trade Umon Movement achieved formal 
umty 

The struggles between the backward and advanced profes- 
sional classes belongmg to different faiths were reflected also in 
the Trade Umon Movement. Durmg this period of struggles we 
note the emergence of Moslem Trade Umons Abdullah Yusuf 
Ah argued that force of cucumstances compelled some of the 
Moslems to make their own Umons Suhrawardy added that 
the general Trade Umons refused to put forward the demands 
of the Moslem members and look after their mterests It is for 
these reasonsj they said, that the Moslems have formed separate 
Trade Umons. 

As m the case of the general Trade Umons to which the 
Hindu middle classes flocked} so also Moslem imddle classes 
flocked to the Moslem Trade Umons for their own ends No 

1 Report Royal Commission on Labour, pp 317, 324-25 Evidence, 

vol vm, part i, p 159 , , j „ v,-,. 

See also B F Bradley, Trade Umomsm in India, with an Introduction by 
T A Jackson This pamphlet is part of the speech of Bradley, one of me 
thirty-one prisoners on trial at Meerut It turns on the history o tra e 
umomsm and the trade umon struggle m India 
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Vender the denunth of ihcsc Moilon Trade Unions svcrc 
mamly demands for "Offices ” Both usuf AIJ and Suhra- 
wardy assened that questions of "seniccs" were economic 
questions ' How could they be economic when lhe> do not 
touch the interests of the members of the Unions, but only 
those of the middle-class leaders? 

The formation of the Moslem Trade Unions was no other 
than the transplaniaiion of communalism from the pohucal to 
the industnil sphere. This question of m'al Unions was dis- 
cussed at Kappur April 1938, but no satisfactory dedskm was 
reached. 

The Govcnimcnt successfully utilized the struggles wnhm 
the Trade Umon Mmxmcnr Thc^ selected delegates from the 
moderate group as rcprcseirtam*es at the International Labour 
Organization One section of labour is used against another 


in, THE maCCLES within the BJUTCH COStMEROAL 
n AStTS 

The commercial classes, both British and Indian, also under- 
went a phase of acute struggles With the coming of the British 
co mm ercial classes came also their organizations The struggle 
wnhm the Bmish commercial classes themselves is sometimes 
denied We note such a cleavage between the British commer^ 
cial classes of Bombay and Bengal, In Bombay they has-c found 
themselves so far threatened that they arc ready to jicld 
concessions to Indian demands The Calcutta business men arc 
opposed to this Bombay liberalism,* In Bombay the Bntishcr 

* Jobtt Cammtocc cited below p 1542, 

* Atr LyiU admtti the prmore brontlit ttpon the BritUh com 

monityln Bomb«T by the Cooereti,’* lie oyii there hn been 1 rery 
great I n floe n c e bco u^ to bear by the Coei^ress Party in regird to buUncu 
of laip British firms both in Boenboy Cslcutta rery imtch ksi in 
C a kut a thm la Bombay and that binocncc has not in my opinkut, been a 
creditable one, h has bca really and opprenkn,'* 

Mr Foot al^ ad min edi there b a very moot contrary eiew held 
am o ng bushsen men In Caktitti« and I beUerc there his bem a certain 
anwont of rtpudktkm in the Cal o ttia Pren In regard to the ardnsde fVm 
by that body So far as Bombey b concerned etpechJly about 
192811x11929 the press ti rc that was brooght to bear upon them was 
ahnort tmbellWable, and It did ailect their businesses, so to thiy 
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finds his place sometimes as the jjartner or the co-diiector of 
an Indian as an expert busmess consultants or more frequently 
as an ordmary employee His pohtics are very much mixed up 
with his daily bread and butter. He is a umt m mdigenous 
Indian mdustry The British business man m Bombay cannot 
afford to quarrel with his master, and the question ofwmnmg 
his daily hvehhood must come before national and communal 
considerations This accounts for his hberahsm in Bombay 
In Calcutta, the Britisher does not meet the Indian business 
man on anythmg like the same terms of mtimacy, co-operation, 
and understandmg that are to be found m Bombay. He controls 
the Bengal jute mdustry, the coal-fields of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, and the tea-gardens of Assam, the Doors, and Sylhet 
He is both the master and factor of Bntish business enterpnse 
there This accounts for his opposition not only to the Indian 
busmess man, but also to his own class m Bombay. The British 
commercial classes are also opposed to those of Cawnpore, 
precisely for the same hberahsm of Bombay In the rupee 
ratio controversy the local Chamber of Commerce supported 
the Bombay Indian mdustriahsts’ claim for a one-and-fourpenny 
rupee In so domg it stood alone among the European busmess 
organizations m the country Alanufacturmg locally and for 
local consumption the Bnosh merchant m Cawnpore is bound 
more and more to acqmesce, and if necessary actively support 
the Indian nationahst programme of extreme protection and 
discnmmatory measures agamst Bntish and foreign imports ^ 

many Bnash firms bad to accept a position which they resented most 
bitterly ” 

Jomt Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Minutes of Evidence, 
vol u C , 1934, pp 1744-45 

Tyson, op at , p 87 “Certam leadmg Enghsbmen m Bombay during 
the mtensive pohtical warfere (gave) their taat support to certain 

parts of the Congress campaign For instance the extraordmary (why 

extraordinary?) capitulation of Sir Joseph Kay, Mana gi n g Director of 
W. H Brady and Co Ltd, to the demands of the Bombay Congress 
Council . ” Tyson thinks that this is bad pohtics and bad avics Why? 

1 Tyson, op at , pp 86-102 

Ibid , p 96, “The mtercsts of the mdividuals of these two mam groups 
are bound to assume a fund a me n tal difference as tune goes on, and I can 
see no possibihty of reconolmg them, at any rate in the economic sphere. 

The economic sphere is admittedly of supreme importance and too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the difficulues which he ahead 

Ibid , pp 101-2 “The Bntish busmess men m Bombay and Calcutta 
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These differences arc reflected m thefr political orgamzaiion, 
the European Association.* This was fint organized in 1883 
in Calcutta by a merchant, Keswick, hut it was not till 1920 
that it began to grow rapidly The dare is not without signifi- 
cance. It come into prominence during the odal wa\‘c of 
1920-21, years of Industrial crisis all over India, it came as a 
counterpart to the claims of the Indian National Congress 
Sir Hubert Carr was the president of this association from 
1922 to 1925 He was the chief reprcscniauvc of the interests 
of European commerce at the two Round Table Conf eren ce s 
of 1930, 1931 He was again a delegate in 1932. He docs not 
deny the differences of opinion among the sanous sections of 
this association. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Association, appearing before the Simon Commission, 
ciprosed directly opposing s'fcws on the tub;ect of the transfer 
of the portfolio of law and order to popular control The 
ChambCT expressed itself in favour of such a step The Asso- 
dation was opposed fo such a transfer 

At present there is a swing towards unit> between these 
various organizatloDs Such a unity, temporarily ovcmding 
their rcspcctn’c economic interests, is inevitable in \icw of 
the dcs'clopmcnt of the opposing forces towards unit} 

IV TUB ORCANtZATtONS OF TIIE mOlAN CXWIAIERCIAI. 

CLASSES 

The European non-oflidal community took to political 
organization very much later than to commcrciaL The Indian 

wQ ctBtthro e to oce t tpy fundimcgnllf dHTat at placn In the tdtetne of 
tblof] The plamtT In Amm tnd the merdtam In Amiftur or Lahore or 
DcM and inamrfitc niref la Cawnpore wd find that economic Ctetort 
operate against thHr ' ttudnlns ttnanlmlty of op ink ia on all mattera arcit 
and tmalL’* 

* Sir Herbert Cam "At the pretem mooient aa Mr LyiD baa tald, tbcrc 
mo at alwaya be diflefenoes of opinion. Bat thoae ddcrencca of opinion hare 
been 10 far redoced that the Aaaodated Chamben of Commerce hare 
agreed ^rith the Hmopcan ataodation In the neoftorandtnn aubmitted to tbc 
oommfttee and hare endoiacd the erkknee which hai been put before them 
by thoae wimeiicaj ao that, ahhough there arc dlffcrcncet of opinloo, h 
nay 1 think, fabty be taken that they are lea today than they hare been In 
the part.” Jotat Committee, op dt. Mlnotta of Eyidettce toL D C, 1934 
P>X 745 
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finds his place sometimes as thejpartner or the co-director of 
an Indian as an expert busmess consultant, or more frequently 
as an ordinary employee. His pohtics are very much mixed up 
with his daily bread and butter. He is a umt m mdigenous 
Indian industry. The British business man m Bombay cannot 
afford to quarrel with his master, and the question of winnmg 
his daily livelihood must come before national and communal 
considerations This accounts for his hberahsm in Bombay. 
In Calcutta, the Bntisher does not meet the Indian business 
man on anythmg hke the same terms of intimacy, co-operation, 
and understanding that are to be found m Bombay. He controls 
the Bengal jute mdustry, the coal-fields of Bengal, Bihar, and ^ 
Orissa, and the tea-gardens of Assam, the Doors, and Sylhet. 
He is both the master and factor of Bntish busmess enterprise 
there This accounts for his opposition not only to the Indian 
busmess man, but also to his own class m Bombay The Bntish 
commercial classes are also opposed to those of Cawnpore, 
precisely for the same hberahsm of Bombay In the rupee 
ratio controversy the local Chamber of Commerce supported 
the Bombay Indian mdustriahsts’ claim for a one-and-fourpenny 
rupee In so domg it stood alone among the European busmess 
organizations m the country. Manufacturmg locally and for 
local consumption the Bntish merchant m Cawnpore is bound 
more and more to acquiesce, and if necessary actively support 
the Indian nationahst programme of extreme protecnon and 
discnmmatory measures agamst Bntish and foreign imports ^ 

many Bntish firms had to accept a position which they resented most 
bitterly ” 

Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Minutes of Evidence, 

vol u C , 1934, PP 1744-45 „ . 

Tyson, op at , p 87 “Certam leadmg Englishmen m Bombay durmg 
the mtensive pohncal warfare (gave) their taat support to cert^ 

parts of the Congress campaign For mstance the extraordinary (why 

extraordinary?) capitulation of Sir Joseph Kay, Managing Director of 
W H Brady and Co Ltd , to the demands of the Bombay Congress 
Coimcil . ” Tyson thinks tiiat this is bad pohtics and bad avics Why? 

^ Tyson, op at , pp 86-102 

Ibid , p 96 “The mterests of the mdividuals of these two mam groups 
are bound to assume a fundamental difference as tune goes on, and I can 
see no possibihty of reconahng them, at any rate in the economic sphere 
The economic sphere is admittedly of supreme importance and too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the difficulties which he ahea 

Ibid , pp. 101-2 “The Bntish busmess men m Bombay and Calcutta 
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These differences arc reflected in ihar political orgamzalion, 
the European Association.^ This was first organized xn 1883 
in Calcutta by a merchant, Keswick, but it was not till 1920 
that it b^an to grow rapidly The date Is not without signifi- 
cance. It came into prominence during the tidal wa\*c of 
1920-21, j'cais of industrial cniis all over India, it came as a 
counterpart to the claims of the Indian Notional Congress. 
Sir Hubert Carr was the president of this association from 
1922 to 19^5 He was the ^cf rcprcscntom-c of the interests 
of European commerce at the two Round Table Conferences 
of 1930, 1931 He was again a dcicgoic in 1932 He docs not 
deny the differences of opinion among the various sections of 
this association. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Assodainm, appearing before the Simon Commission, 
expressed directly opposing views on the subject of the transfer 
of the portfobo of bw and order to popular control The 
Chamber expressed itself in favour of such a step. The Asso- 
ciation was opposed to such a transfer 

At present there is a swing towards umtj between these 
various organizations Such a unity, temporarily m’cmding 
their respective economic mtcrcsti, is inctatablc in view of 
the development of the opposmg forces towards unity 

IV THE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE INDIAN COMilEROAL 
OASSES 

The Enropcan non-olEcial community took to pohucal 
organlzatioD \cry much later than to commercial The Indian 

win copt l iro e to occDpr fandamcDtilljr diUcrtnt pbeet In the scheme of 
th i ntt . The pU mer in Aitsm ind the merdunt in Amritstr or L«lx« or 
Delhi $od the mgmrfjctnrcr In Cewzxporc nUl find tbjt economic tecton 
opente ipUntt thdr Mttfatng unanimior of opinioo 00 iH nutters frett 
tnd snult.” 

• Sir Herbert Cirri At the prtiem rootnent ts Mr LyiH has said there 
imm alwiys be dinerenccs of opinkn. But those dHTcrcnces of oplnkn hire 
been so fu ted oced that the Associated Chambers of Commerce hare 
•freed with the Enropcan *stocittkio In the memorandum submitted to the 
cw m jj ftce *nd hare endorsed the cridcnce which has been put before them 
by those wimesresj so that, «hhouth there are dlffcrcncei of opinioo^ it 
may I thinh, {iUrly be tihen that they are kss today than they bare been in 
the part.” Joint Commhice, op dt„ Minutes of Bridence, r^ U C,, 1934 
P 1745 
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commercial classes took to organization mostly after the war, 
as a safeguardmg counterpart to the Europeans. In recent years 
they have tak'en a large and growing part m the commercial 
hfe of the country. The extent of their participation vanes 
greatly m different parts of India Bombay has led the way m 
the mdustnal and commercial regeneration of the country. 
Arismg from these cucumstances we find certam associatious 
such as the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, of which 
the membership is exclusively Indian. 

In 1913 a new movement was started by F. C Ibrahim, a 
leadmg mill-owner of Bombay It aimed at effectmg great 
improvement m strengthening Indian commercial organ- 
ization Ibrahim’s origmal idea was for the formation of an 
Indian commercial congress The proposal was met with 
approval throughout India The scheme was delayed by the 
war, but afterwards received an impetus from the same cause. 
The first congress was held m 1915. It was attended by several 
delegates from aU parts of India D E Wacha, president of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided as chairman of 
the reception committee. F. Cummbhoy was elected as the 
first president. The congress resolved upon the estabhshment 
of an association, Indian Chamber of Commerce It elected a 
provmcial committee empowered to take the necessary steps to get 
the association registered, to enrol members, and cany on work. 

This organization languished for lack of support for some 
years, until a number of merchants specially mterested in 
currency and exchange questions revived it m 1926 at Delhi 
and m 1927 at Calcutta, the imtiative m these new activities 
haihng, like the first movement, from Bombay 

The Co mm ercial Congress hdd m Calcutta on December 31, 
1926, and January i, 1927, decided upon the formation of a 
federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce Its object was 
to promote Indian busmess m matters of inland and foreign 
trade, transport, industry and manufacture, finance, and all 
other economic subjects. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce was cstabhshcd m 
November 1925 to promote and protect the trade, commerce, 
and mdustries m or with which Indians are engaged or con- 
cerned. Merchants, bankers, shipowners, representatives of 
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commcraal, transport, or insurance companies, brokers tnd 
persons engaged in or connected with art, saatce, or hrerarure 
who arc Indians arc eligible for clccuon os members of the 
chamber* 

The chamber has representatives on the Calcutta Port 
Commission, Bengal Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee, 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, Calcutta Soaet> for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bengal ConcBiatlon 
PancL 

The Indian National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce also arose do nnt this pen od It has on 
its loU thirty six commercial bodies as organ^uon members, 
and nineteen commcroal firms as tssocwic roembers Its ob|cct 
15 to secure harmcm> of action on all international questions 
affecting finance, mdustr}, and commerce. 

The Indian Alcrehants Chamber was cstabhshed m the 
year 1907 Its object was to encourage fncndly feeling tnd 
unanimity on all subjects that relate directly and mdirecU) to 
the interests of the Indian business community It has scs*cnil 
unportant bodies affiliated to it. Under the Aloniagu-Chclms 
ford reforms the chamber has the nght of electing one repre- 
sentative on the Indian legislative Assembly and one on the 
Bombay Port Trust, one rcprescniaure on the Bombay 
Muniapal Corporauon and one on the Improvement Com- 
mittee. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was started in 
September 1927 with the object of establishing fncndl) 
relations among merchants and factory owners of Maharashtra, 
safeguarding their interests against measures likely to affect 
them adversely, collecting financial, industrial, tnd trade 
statistics, and disseminiting information thereon amongst 
members of the Chamber Membership is confined to merchants 
and factory owners belonging to the aty of Bombay, Bombay 
Suburban District, Poona, Sholapur, Satnra, Rutnagiri, and 
Kolaba. 

* The Cilcutt* RIct Mcrduati AitodttJoa Etn laditn Jtiic Auodatkin, 
Firtwn g e ceuI BolUoo Broken Assodition^ Indian Sled Actnta Auod* 
tlao, Calcutta Karana Anodattoe, Gunny Tradci Awodatloo and Boictl 
joie Dealen Asaoctotfon art with chamber 

M 
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The Southern India Chamber of Commerce has its registered 
office at Madras. Its object is the promotion of trade m the 
Madras Presidency^ and protectmg the mterests of members. 
It has its representatives m the Madras Port Trust, Madras 
Legislative Council, Madras Corporation, and m various local 
boards and bodies 

The Government of India termed these organizations 
“mterests,” and it is from these that they have nommated 
non-official representatives to the councils. But this did not 
ehmmate their competition with the British commercial classes 
On the contrary, these organizations have been the fertile 
source of the policy of counterpoise by the Government. 


V. THE STRUGGLES BETWEEN THE INDIAN AIU) BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES 

These Indian commercial organizations pursued the pohucs 
of opposition Most of them came mto existence m opposition 
to British Chambers of Commerce after the war Where both 
are traders their mterests are not identical Where both are 
employers their mterests are identical, as shown m the mill- 
owners’ association of Bombay. 

One example of the struggle of mterests between these 
classes was the resentment of the Indian commercial classes 
agamst the British monopoly of coastal shipping. The debates 
on the Indian Coastal Shippmg Bill m the Legislative Assembly 
showed the divergent character of British and Indian mterests 
Accordmg to Mr. Haji, who mtroduced the “Reservation of 
the Coastal Traffic of India Bill,” the position of the foreigners 
engaged m the coastal trade of India was that of usurpers who 
had prevented Indians firom gettmg any foothold m the shippmg 
busmess. The coastal trade of the country was controlled by a 
monopoly which had inflicted great economic mjury on India 
He was anxious to end that monopoly. At that time there was 
only one Indian concern, the Scmdia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, under the guidance of W. Hirachand He has been a 
consistent supporter of the Congress He was not m favour of 
equal rights for European and Indian commerce under the new 
Constitution. His attitude was the same as that of the maj'onty 
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of the Indian commercial opmion. The talk of cqnalrty of 
commercial nghts between Indian and European was prepos- 
terous to him. Such a clause, he taid, must not be allowed to 
find a place m the Constitution.^ 

SirP C Ray, a distinguished scientist, founder and chairman 
of the Bengal Chemical Worki, Ltd., wrote 
“What the Brmah m this country are enjoying and what 
they want m a new constitution is not equality of rights, but 
spcoal prerogatives as a ruling rac^ contmuance of the prefer- 
ential treatment they have received firom a Government with 
vduch they have kmship, and the perpetuation of existing 
inequalities, unless all these prerogatives, privileges, and unfiur 
condiuons are ceded, Indians will have no chance to build up 
their ccononuc future. ** 

Lala Sn Ram, in his presidential address to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce m 1931, said 
“If the Bntiah mterests msist on unreasonable safeguards 
and guarantees m the future constitution of the country, 
patriotic Indians are bound to fight shy of them and ma^ 
eve r y effort to resort to other countries for the necessary 
material and expert advice.”* 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, whilst 
acknowlcdgmg that the International Conference on the treat- 
ment of foreigners desired that existing trading n ghm of 
foreigners shonld be respected, added that * it must be remem- 
bered that thu prmaple Is applicable only to nghts acquired 
under autonomous nations.” It also stated that m their opmion 
the right of trading may be enjojrcd by every one rcsidcot in 
India, but the right of developing her key industries, the 
right of operating utility services and similar nghts, would 
be r e ser ved for nationals. 

The Indian Merchants Chamber m Bombay is the most 
powerful organ iTBtian m India Its membership mchidcs all 
those wealthy Bombay merchants who contribute to the 
Congress fund. In a statement issued to the newspapers on 
February ay, 1931, it said 

Febnary 13 1931 (quoted in Tywc, cjp dL p 54) 

Stautmatj Calami, Fobmny j, 1931 (quoted in Tyioc# op dt, p, 53) 

• Tyioo, op dt., p 57 
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. m regard to specific guarantees regarding equality of 
treatment to commercial and mdustnal non-Indian interests m 
India, and regardmg prohibition agamst legislation giving 
special advantage of facihties to Indian mdustry, the committee 
is emphatically of the opmion that such guarantees cannot be 
given without permanently barrmg the industrial and commer- 
cial development of the country 
In Its annual report of 1930 the Calcutta Indian Chamber of 
Commerce recommended that “no foreign banks should be 
allowed to carry on ordmary bankmg business in the country 
unless they are registered in India with a rupee capital, and have 
a majority of Indians on their directorates 
In matters of msurance, mumcipal bmldmgs, pubhc markets, 
and other civic concerns have m recent years been msured 
with Indian companies This expression of class mterest was 
regarded as a discmmnation agamst the Bntish commercial 
compames by the Government and the Bntish compames 
themselves 

It IS not possible here to give an exhaustive sketch of these 
struggles. 

The Government utihzed these organizations and their 
struggles fpr its own ends By securmg representation of these 
*^mterests” m the Assembly and Councils the Government 
skilfiilly perfected their pohcy of counterpoise. When once 
the pnnciple of representation of mterests came mto 
existence, pseudo organizations of mterests were easily forth- 
commg The Bengal Alahajan Sabha, a purely money-lenders’ 
organization, felt aggrieved because it had not as many seats 
assigned to it as the Bengal Marwan Association and 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, who are its 
nvals. This organization wanted protection This plea of 

^ Ty^on, op at , p 60 

2 Ibid, p 61 

Cf also the statement made fay Sen Gupta “We are not prepared to 
admit Bntish auzens who are not natural bom Indians to the nghts and 
pnvileges of Indian atizenship They will be treated as ahens and excluded 
from certam pohacal and economic nghts meant for atizens Only those 
Bntish people who fulfil the conditions of nationahty or satisfy the test laid 
down by an immigration law that may be passed will have no cause for fear 
on the score of commercial discrimination . . Quoted m Tyson, op at , 

P 97 - 
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protcctKm was an expression of protest against the other nral 
orgamzatKins ^ 

In addition to this struggle between vanous commeraaJ 
classes we note the struggle between the In4ian mdustnal 
and commerdtl classes and the British policy in Induu These 
classes attacked the fiscal and currency pohoes of the Govern- 
ment. The abolition of the excise duty m 1925 waa one of the 
few concessions given to these classes It was a sop to the 
Indian textile mterests ’ 

The Moslem commercial classes, too, took to the organiza- 
tion of chambciB of commerce. They argue that although 
theoretically the British chambers of commerce arc open to the 
Indians, yet it has been found necessary for the Hindus to 
organize themselves mto separate chanfijcrt. Similarly they 
feel the same need. They agree theoretically that it is better 
to work together with the Hindus m matters of organizing 
chambers of commerce, but th^ say they have to take mto 
account the feelings of their co-r^giomsts.* The Muslim 
League and the Muslim Conference both advocate Moslem 
chambers of commerce wherever cmting os separate electoral 
units * The rivalry between the Moslem and Hindu proiesiional 
classes extended to the commercial classes as well during this 
perrod • 

These commercial classes, while strugghng against the 

1 Jedm Committee, op dt, Mlnnta of Erkience, toL U C. 1934 

PP 2303-6 

V Bank, Soms Vrxwm PrMtwts of tJu IjAottr Mootmoa m htiux 
(Worfca* UbtmryPoblhhet*, New Yott), p 7 boycott nwrement of 
1907 tbowir the post w«r revolntfcntry uptmy e of the boycott of 1919-22, 
the further rise of the moronent tnd the boycot t of 1930-31 iH hastened 
the dcTclopmcnt of ctpltallim, TrwHan fplf Htnij firing advxnt*^ 

of the itn q al e of the masses, secured eerffei casKcsalocis from Imperbditm 
■nd captured e er ta l n x>oaitlQos " 

H $ Sn hi aw aid y Joint Committeev op Mlnma of Brldeace, 
Toh H C. p 1541 

* Mmsoffandnm 67 on behalf of the All TnHta MntHm Conference and 
the AH Indk Mnalim Lea^ne in fhkL, p 1477 

ResoJution of the AH India MosUm Cooferenco, Juraaiy i 1929 (bid, 

P 1480 

There Is not caouth material for an adequate ■Vet< 4 i of the rise and 
growth of Mcxlcm oommerdti and industrialftt Hyrxf Mussahnant 
control toeno mills In Bombay but few if any clsewiaxo,'* Royal CommisakBi 
onljibottr p 7 
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Bntishj at the same time seek the aid of the British Government 
m connection with dumping. The Japanese, Dutch, and Belgian 
manufacturers at home and m the colomes are mundatmg 
India with cheap goods, sugar, and paper The Indian manu- 
facturers suffer thereby They therefore appeal to the Bntish 
for help The Bntish Government does not delay m coming to 
their aid It is prepared to mtroduce high tariffs on Japanese, 
Dutch, Belgian, and other coimtnes’ commodities, but not on 
British goods. This need for protection agamst foreign compe- 
tition drives these classes to come to terms with the British, 
who are also their enemies The alignment of class forces is 
contradictory It is one of opposition and collaboration 


VI THE STRUGGLES WITHIN THE INDIAN STATES 

When we come to the Indian States we notice the same 
phenomenon The Butler Committee classified these States 
mto three categories ^ There is always jealousy between these 
vanous groups with reference to their rank and the number of 
salutes they receive ^ The Chamber of Bnnces is another 
mstitution which has caused dissensions among the prmces. 
Many of them deplore the non-representative character of the 
Chamber. The views of the Chamber can be said to represent 
the views of the large States Out of ii8 full power or salute 
States, io8 jomed the Chamber. These jealousies now and then 
express themselves m pohtics The Alaharaja of Nabha was 
deposed because of his avowed sympathy with the nationalist 
aims In the days of the Mutmy the Nabha was a faithful ally. 
His deposition was questioned by the Congress leaders This 
showed a possibihty of alhance between the discontented 

1 Indian States Inquiry Committee, Cmd 3302, 1929, paras lo-ii See 
for the m mmen ts on this classificationj G N Singh, Indian States and 
Bntish India Their Future Relations Benares, pp 7-9 This wnter thinks 
that It would be better to dassify them mto big and small States 

® Cf Sir P S Sivaswamy Iyer, Indian Constitutional Problems, 1928, 
p 209 “The prmces are jealous of their status and are afraid of bemg 
treated as equals among themselves, some of them are not prepared to meet 
each other m the Chamber on terms of apparent equahty, nor are they 
prepared to concede the prmciple of a deasion by a majority They are 
afraid of the levelling tendency of any organization of this sort and object 
to the process of leve llin g up as much as to that of leveUmg down 
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pnnces and the In dian nuddk daises. The Congress squan- 
dered these possibilitiesj and did not contmuc the question 
for long Just as the Chamber of Princes strengthened the inner 
antagonisms b e tween the vanons princes, the announcement 
of a federation scheme for India also brought forth their 
divergent interests. 

It became a bone of contention differentiating the pnnces 
into progressives and rcactionancs, Bhopal, Bikaner, Mysore, 
Baro^, and others formed the p rogr essi ve bloc. The reac- 
tionary bloc was led by Patiala, This struggle be twe e n these two 
groups was also reflected m the itnigglc for the chancellorship 
of the Pnnces Cham ber Bhopal had replaced Patiala. The 
Simla clique did not like this. The struggle between Bhopal 
and Patiala resulted m a compromise, which brought Jamnagar 
as the chancellor Very soon Jamnagar learnt his bitter lessons. 
In the Chamber he openly condemned those who used the 
Indian pnnces as mere pawns for thwarting the national 
demands He was effectively silenced by Lord WilJmgdon for 
this late candid outburst. “Just as efforts were successfully 
made to embroil Moslems with the Hindus, the pnnces with 
shady reputations were set against the progressive group 
amongst their own order 

Many of the pnnces dread the Political Departmort, They 
live in abject tenor of it. Any moment they could be deposed 
if they arc not on good terms with it. They beheved they could 
defeat the Political Dqiartment and set at naught its influence 
by consentmg to accept federation. But they found that it is 
only a fake, or at the most a reactsontry amalgam of betcro- 
gcncous elements They therefore became very reluctant to 
support iL Meanwhile official propaganda in India got busy m 
setting one pnnee against another, in weakening the Chamber 
of Pnnces by encouragmg dissensions m it and m trmkrng 
personal Viceregal appeals to the prmccs Uti lmng these 
rivalries, amidst mu^ wire pulling and caiolcry, with an 
Instrument of Act^mon the. Bill embodying the Federation 
was passed. 

The Government is not without its interests in inaugurating 
the scheme of federation. It wanted to carry on the traditkinfl 
* CsTtolar NotKo~op€mumt pp 254-55 
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of Bntish policy since Lyttonj and bring the princes into it as 
a counterpoise to the pohtically-minded middle classes, or, as 
It IS moderately put, the presence of the Indian prmces m the 
Constitution would be viewed by the Bntish Government as 
constitutmg the most essential safeguard ^ A B Keith, m a 
letter to Varadachanar, wntes “It dechnes to impose any 
obhgation on the part of the states to move towards represen- 
tative or responsible government . smce such a movement 
might destroy the conservative character of the state repre- 
sentation The States are brought mto the Federation to 
mamtam the conservative character and not to destroy it The 
Federation is the legal fulfilment of the dream of the old 
counterpoisers 

It was Sir John Malcolm who said that the permanent 
existence of the Bntish m India depended upon “keeping up 
a number of native states without pohtical power, but as loyal 
instruments The creation of these States was designed as a 
temtonal counterpoise agamst the rest of India In addition to 
keepmg up these States, utihzmg their nvalnes to its advantage, 
the Government has brought them mto the Federation for a 
further pohcy of counterpoise 


VII THE STRUGGLES WITHIN THE CONSERVATIVE 
POLITICAL CLASSES 

Of late a milder word than counterpoise has crept mto Indian 
pohtical hterature It is “weightage ” It is a formula by which 
the Government approximates the ratio between commumties, 

^ J Wedgwood *‘Tliese princes were brought mto the federation not 
as the Simon Commission intended as fellow self-govermng umts^ they were 
brought in to make the centre conservative and pro-Enghsh Jomt Com- 
mittcc^op cit 3 Minutes of Evidence^ vol uA^p 126 Manchester Giiardiaity 
November 28, 1930 “The representation of princes m the All-India 
Federation wll liquidate this conflict (between Britain and India) not 
because the Indian prmccs wiU send to the All-India Federal Parhament 
representatives who wtU enjoy more confidence in our country than the 
rcprescntativ cs of Bntish India, but because they will mtroduce into the 
Parhament an clement of raaal, rchgious and pohtical eqiuhbnum ** 

- N D Varadachanar, Indian States tn the Federation^ 193^^ PP ^ 42-43 
^ Quoted in C L Tupper, Our Indian Protectorate^ Longmans> London^ 
1893, p 109 
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classes, and interests to an cquilibririm, based on its own ideas 
of ‘Apolitical importance*’* This formula has, to a certain 
extent, contributed to the rise and growth of Hindu Alaha 
Sabbx To another extent this growth was due to the soaal 
cconom) of the country The Hmdu Alaha Sabha is the result 
of the counterpoising policy pursued by the Go\*cmment in 
creating special communal electorates os a set-off against the 
Hindu classes It arose essentially as a religious and toaal 
organization in order to bring about rchgious and social reform 
of the Hindus It took to pohtics in order to protest against 
attacks and assailmcnts made on the rights and privileges of 
the Hindus, Aloonjc claims that it represents all Hindus, 
Buddhists, and the Depressed Classes * The Sabha mduded the 
Depressed Glasses m its ranks in order to strengthen its posi- 
notL This was the result of cnucism lc\clJed against Hindu 
orthodoxy Under its auspices, a punfication movement was 
started whkh made it possible for non Hindus to become 
Hindus, JSwami Shraddhananda was the leader of this move- 
ment. He was murdered by a Aloslcm, The politics of this 
Sabha arc a medley of contradictions “Under cover of seemmg 
nationalism the Alaha Sabha not only hides the rankest and 
narrowest comrnunalism, but also desires to preserve the 
vested mtcrcsts of a group of big Hindu landlords and the 

* Cf Ambcdiar thlj jyitau (of wd^httce) bti been abtaed, 

I tm not the piiodple ^ wdabtase I (k> cot Accept tbe principle 

tint fa tU drcumitAncci crery mfaority mint be confined to iti populttion 
ratio A mfaority may be to imall tbtt its popuUtkm ratio may giro a 
reprtientatian srtitefa may be wboHy Insdcqtatc fbc the purpose of lu 
protection. It may be a represe o tatloa which may be of no conictjucncc at 
all If therefore you want to protea a minority adequately and really then 
in certain drcumstances tbe piiodple of wdghtige must be fubjea to some 
onlform and fatcllJglble piiodple. In our opinion wdshtage b to be coo 
ceded bccauae a minority b weab, dther fa numbers, or because hs sodal 
standing b low or Its educational standing b backward at compared with 
others, or because hs economic strength b oot tuflicfcnt to pl^ h on a 
fifhtfag par whh other cornmnnidcs But 1 cannot understand for 
instance bow wdgbfage can be aUowcd on tbe ground of poHdcal importance, 
or loyalty or scrrlccs rendered either to the Empire or to the Brhlih 
GoTci nm ent, I think if we adopt that prindplc, wo shall knd o uisel r ei fa 
Tciy drcunmances from which h wfli be d Ml cult to extricate 

oursclres ” Indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Sub-Com- 
mittees Partll Sab*Commhtce ni 1931 p jio 

* Moon^e, Jofat Committee on Indian Consthutlonal Reform Minutes 
of EridoKe, toL il C. I 9 J 4 j PP 
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princes Its contribution bes in its opposition to communal 
representation, but it recognized reservations withm jomt 
electorates ^ 

To counter the claims of the Sabha, the Moslems organized 
“Tanzeem” and “Tabhgh,” which aim at makmg the Moslems 
mto a strong and virile commumty These movements (Hmdu 
and Moslem) came mto prommence durmg the years of acute 
economic cnsis m India. They came when the struggles 
between the various classes were gettmg more and more 
prominent. Both the movements contam backward middle 
classes, strongly imbued with orthodoxy Both pursue counter- 
poismg pohcies among themselves The Tanzeem sometimes 
aUied with the Muslim League, sometimes opposed it The 
Sabha sometimes alhed with the Congress, sometimes opposed 
It. Durmg the year 1925 it became identical with the Respon- 
smsts 

Both these movements are strong m upper India. The 
Tanzeem movement has no influence at all m Bengal m spite 
of the predommance of Moslems The Congress is the only 
pohtical body that has influence there. Smce the Sabha mcludes 
Depressed Qasses m its ranks the movement is ga min g ground 
m the other provmces where the problem of the Depressed 
Classes exists ® 

In opposition to the Hmdu Maha Sabha, there is the All- 
India Vamashram Swarajya Sangha This body is m fact the 
right wmg of the Sabha Acharya, one of the leaders of this 
Sangha, observes that it represents the orthodox Hmdus, and 

^ Jawaharlal Nehru^ Recent Essays and Writings^ Elitabistanj AUahbad^ 
1934. P 43 

^ Memorandum 57 (The AU-India) Hmdu Maha Sabha Jomt Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Refomij Mmutes of Evidence, vol 11 C j 
1934, pp 1362-65 

® Jomt Committee, op at , Mmutes of Evidence, vol u C , 1934? p 1529 

Ibid , p 1435 Moonje asserts that the Sabha has branches aU over the 
provmces Ibid , p 1445 It is the only organized body next to the Congress 
m India It is a communal body m so far as it is composed only of Hmdus 
It is also essentially a national body, so far as the pohtical prmaples which 
It preaches and insists on for the Constitution of India are concerned 
Ibid , p 1466 It represents all sections orthodox and non-orthodox, 
reformers, Arya Samajists, Jams and Buddhists He does not say that it 
represents the big landlords or the rich banker class See Jawharlal Nehru, 
Axitohtography^ John Lane, London, 1936, p 577 
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DOt the heterodox HmduS) while the Hindu Aintm Sabha 
represents the heterodox. He chums that the members of the 
Sangha arc not dcnationahzed,' They claim they arc the 
Hindu punsts The Sangha came mto existence m 1929 It is 
opposed to communal representauon, and to any kind of 
lcgi3Utn*c mtcrferencc m matters of religion * It is opposed to 
the Poona Pact,* Sen declared before the Jomt Commincc that 
he had no knowledge of this bod> * Reddi declared that this 
was a reactionary bod},* and did not represent the feelings of 
the people. This is another of those mushroom growths that 
abound m India on the eve of reforms 

It is idle to regard these organizations ns purely religious • 
For good or evil, religion is there. As long as it is there, it is 
used for the furtherance of pohtical ambmons It supphes the 
wished for ideology necessary for such backward classes, as a 
theoretical expression of their interests 

vra, THE STRUGGLES WTHON THE WOJUEN S 
ORGANIZATIOKS, ETC. 

We also note various organizations arising for the protecaon 
of women s mtercsts The All-India Muslim Women s Confer- 

* A dmjm « Joint Committee, op dt,, Minmet of Erldenoc, Tol U C,, 
i»4 P 1574- 

MemoTudum 65 00 behalf of the AH lodia Vemuhrun Swtdra 
Sanfha, by M, K, Acharyi la Joint Commlttte op dt,, Minutes of Erlda^ 
toL fl O, 1934* PP i55*-39 

Sec also Memorandum ^ b^r J Banncije oo behalf of the Bengal Branch 
of the Sangha. Ibid,, op dt„ pp ls63->64, 

* Memocandum ^ op cit,, pp 1364-^5 The Poona Pact Is an agree- 
ment regarding comm t m a] lepmcntstioo b et we en ggrt»ln leaders of the 
Depressed Qisscs and the foUowen of Gandhi. The Sangha claim t , Tbe 
orthodox Hindus as a body were 00 parties to the Pact, Tbdr oploiOT was 
ncTtr asked and nerer taken." They therefore reject It. 

* Joint Commlnee, op dt,, p 1616 

* Ibid,,p i6iai 

Cf sta tem ent of the Hindu Miha Sabha on tbe constitutional problem 
“The unrest in Indh Is entirely polMcaL Other causes, such as tbe econo mi c 
depression, Hlndo-Moilem temioo, hove mody added to tbe mlserlet 
■Thing Cctsn the political struggle. They believe that with tbe attain- 
ment of their freedom wHl dlsapi)etr the Hindu-Moskm tenikai." Joint 
nr> TnHhn (Vgw h iTTVgttl Rrfnrrrij MImnfei nf Pgl fWmr voL fl C,, 
1934 j P 13^ This statement though b^y formulated. Is ligniflcant, 
capodaHy coming from tbe Sabha, 
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ence came mto existence during this penod ^ The Women’s 
Indian Assoaation was foimded m 19173 with its headquarters 
m Madras, with twenty-four centres, seventy-two branches 
distributed throughout India. The National Council of Women 
m India was founded m 1925 It has six centres m different 
provmces, with six branches and seventy-seven affihated 
soaeties The AU-India Women’s Conference was founded m 
1925 These last three assoaations m their memoranda to the 
Jomt Comrmttee^ declared opposition to communal repre- 
sentation They demanded equahty between sexes In oppo- 
sition to this, the commimahst Moslems desired that women 
vote m the separate communal electorates of the commumties 
to which they belonged ^ This was stated on behalf of Moslem 
women alone Tviiss Rathbone told the committee that she was 
not aware of any Sikh association, or any Indian ' Chnstian 
assoaation, claiming that women’s seats should be held on 
communal pnnaples ^ 

Above aU, the struggle between the money-lender and the 
peasants,® the veiled alhance between the money-lender and the 

^ Joint Committeea op at j Minutes of Evidence^ vol n C , 1934^ p 1497. 

® Memorandum 56 Supplementary statement on the status of Indian 
women m the proposed new Constitution of India submitted by the three 
elected representatives of the All India Women’s Conference^ the Women’s 
Indian Assoaation^ and the National Council of Women m India 

Jomt Comnuttee^ op at , p 2293 “We have repeatedly urged that we 
do not desire the communal views to enter mto our umted ranks We 
totally refuse to be made party pawns for the purposes of waghtage for 
the convemence of any commumty By ment and ment alone do we 
wish to find our nghtfW place m the councils ” 

Memorandum 49 on “The Status of Women m the proposed new 
Constituuon,” Jomt Committee^ op at j p 2289 “We are of opinion that 
a system of franchise and representation based upon communal electorates 
and mterests as proposed m the White Paper wiU be highly detrimental to 
the progress of the Indian people as a whole and to that of women m 
particular We stand umted m our demand for a system of jomt electorates 
and m our protest agamst the communal award as it will mtroduce the 
poison of communahsm mto the now umted ranks of the women of India ” 

® All India Muslim League and All India Mus lim Conference Jomt 
Comxmttee^ op at 5 p 1477 (vu C ) 

Star of India^ Simla^ dated July 6^ 1933^ also advocates communal repre- 
sentation of women Quoted m Jomt Co mmi ttee^ op at ^ 9388 (p 1482) 

* Jomt Committee^ op at ^ 13618 (p 1763) 

^ Espeaally when the moneylender is a Hmdu and the peasant a Mussul- 
man See S S Thombumj Mitssalmans and Moneylenders tn the Punjab^ 
1886. Quoted m H K Trevaskis, The Land of the Five Rivers^ pp 333 ^ 
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Government,^ the struggle between the indmtnal and agn- 
adtoral classes* form another feature of this period. 


DL SUMAIARY 

These class struggles show the extent of the differentiation 
of these dasscs They also reveal five distinct characteristics 

1 The first charaaenstic is this The opposition to the 
Congress creed, while objectively correct m some cases, 
subjectively showed the national origins of the opponents 
That IS, the opposition ran on lines of historical cornmnnitics 
such as B engnl , Maharashtra, Tamil nad, Malabar, and 
Andhra, National forms of opposition came mto prommcnce 
with objective logic, though not complete. 

2 The second characteristic is the utilization of every 
existing cleavage between various classes withm the same 
orgamzations by unpccalism for its policy of coantcrpoisc. 

3 The third characteristic showed itself m the need for 
unity In the midst of these struggles between vanous classes, 
unity movements arose as fi^ntically as in proportion to the 
intensity of the class struggles Hindu unity movements were 
followed by Moslem unity movements The history of unity 
movements in India is a history big with disumon and disconL 
“Where there arc no common interests, there can be no unity 
of purpose, much less of action. When int er e sts so vaned, so 
conflicting;, so strangely crossing each other are brought mto 
violent collision, wlicn these contending mtcrcsts m every 

^ If it wtie not for the monesrlmder the gcrrttnment wtrald oevex 
collect taxes,** declared an of^ckl cd* the Bombaj Piesldencj before the 
RoTil Qomnliiioo oct agrimhure. Quoted in Fox* CokmiaJ Poluy qf BntiA 
p 43 

Tbs usoiian Loam Act of 1918, which la tg pr o te ct borrowers, 

la practically a Royal Cotmnlssloii on Agilcnltnte In inrHa^ 

Ci^ 3132 1936, p 438. It la agreed that the law (agaimt oniry) baa not 
been geoietally lu ccrufti L" Royal Commlnlon on Laboor op dt. p 229 

Another significant &ct la, the tobordinate Judges to whom most cases 
come were largely reotdted from the Hhidn moneylending f*t«**j^ See 
Tieiraalda, op clt.,p 319 

V E. L. Price, Indian LtgulatttM Econonda 1921 p 4 Tram all tidt 
I deduce that an caanomlc confikt la Immlrwgtf b e tw een the culdvatois and 

the hvttrirrUHgra of Tnrtt* " 

V H. L. CalTcrt, W€aJxk and Wilfar* of th* Piog^A p h- 
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distoctj every province^ are mixed m different proportions, 
what else is to be expected but that the contest will dissolve 
Itself into a mass of unconnected struggles, without any 
decisive results ” These imity movements have now discovered 
the correct objective class content^ which could be used as a 
base for umty They paved the way for a real umty movement 
today The Congress with all its groups is movmg towards that 
direction ^ The Trade Umon Movement has achieved formal 
umty The circumstances are now more favourable than before 
for a Umted National Front agamst imperiahsm 

4 The fourth characteristic is seen m the struggle of these 
classes which is of a contradictory, unequal, and combmed 
character The pohtical physiognomy of these classes is condi- 
tioned by the country’s social economy plus British impenahsm. 
It IS contradictory, because it is one of opposition and collabor- 
ation; unequal, because it is between the earher and later 
entrants mto the field of pohtical and commercial power, 
combmed, because it is between backwardness and develop- 
ment It IS precisely this character of the Indian class struggles 
that IS headmg them towards further class differentiation and 
revolutiomzation 

5 Lastly, these struggles disclose certam paradoxes. The 
conservative classes of both the Hmdu and the Moslem feith 
orgamzed themselves on rehgious hues By so domg they 
applied the pohcy of “weightage” or “counterpoise” among 
themselves But the Hmdu conservative classes came out 
sohdly agamst communal representation In the case of women 
organizations also a paradox is to be noted Both the advanced 
and the backward women organizations came out sohdly 
agamst communal representation There was no cleavage of 
mterests on this question. 

^ Jawaharlal Nehru^ India and the Worlds p 207 (George Allen & Unwinj 
Ltd ) *‘On the whole the Congress functions as a kind of joint front (includ- 
ing many groups) — a front populaire — against Bntish Imperialism ** 
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Further History of the Idea of Communal 
Representation 


It under the whip of these struggles that the Govemment 
of India appointed the Muddiman Committee, the Indiaii 
Statumiy Commisiioii, the Royal Commission on Labour, and 
the Round Table Coherences ^ Our object is not to sketch 
the political history of these commissions and conferences, but 
to sketch the history of communal re pr esen t atio n , and the 
changes it had undergone during this period of class struggles 

In 1933, when the Hmdu-Moslcm alliance of the non- 
co-opcranvc penod came to gnef, Dai m Bengal entered mto 
a pact designed to settle Hindu hd Modem differences. The 
Swarapstt, too, surrendered to the creed of communal repre- 
icntation. The part was rqccted by the Congress. A draft 
national pact was prepared, but came to nothing 

At this stage, Visconut Peel In the House of Lords called 
attention to a statement made by Lord Olmcr m a letter to 
Satyamurti, then a member of the Madras Legislative CoundL 
The statement was, “that the maintenance of communal 
system 18 amagomstlc to the possibility of any proper working 
of democratic mstitutions in India. In the course of a debate 
on this statement m the House of Lords, on June 3, 1924, Lord 
Olivier explained that though communal electorates had been 
found necessary, it was m his opuuon a political truism that 
to have a mosaic of communal consutucncics, all of which were 
exacerbating their own differences, was antagonistic to, or m 
other words, militated against the p r ogre ss of democratic 

> From 1934 begin Um InTermlTMhlg ■cries of Commlnicm of Hnq nlr y 
of Ibcml and hrfbrmtl confnlatloQS with ksdhig lodiitii wlildi were to 
onlminre fax the lUxiBd T*bk Captetencet tbc Miirtrihnwn Conunittce in 
X9XC tbo Siiuitoiry Commiirion In 1937 the Rojrtl CocnmlsaiaD cm Liboor 
In 1939, tnd the Round Tihle Qmferaaccs in 1930-33 
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institutions ^ Lord Curzon in reply declared that the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member had no mtention of abohshmg 
the communal system ^ 

In 1924 the Reforms Enquiry Committee noted that the 
mtroduction of the reform scheme contributed to the growth 
of communal friction.^ Yet it came to the foUowmg conclusion 
m Its majority report “We consider that the abolition of any 
speaal communal electorates — and m this we mclude reserved 
seats — ^is qmte impracticable at the present time The 
majority expressed the hope that no further extension of 
communal representation would be found necessary They 
observed that before it is permittedj any commumty should be 
required to prove that it will suffer very appreciably if the 
existmg arrangements contmue^ With all hberal sentiments 
the mmonty also afl&rmed that under the present conditions it 
was unavoidable, that due regard must be paid to communal 
mterests, and that they shoidd be adequately protected by 
provisions m the constitution ® 

In Its sessions held m 1924, 1925, and 1926, the AU-India 
Muslim League continued to emphasize its adherence to 
separate representation of Moslems 

By 1926 a change took place The movement agamst com- 
munal electorates began to gather strength Communal elec- 
torates were stated to be the root cause of dissension between 
the two commumties This led the Moslems'^ to seek an assur- 
ance from the Government that no change was contemplated 
at the time The Viceroy at the Chelmsford Chib m August 
1926 made a statement that there was no thought of curtailing 
or amendmg the system 

Lord Birkenhead tried to give a quasi-social explanation to 
the communal tension It was not true to deny all connection 


3 ^ 5 S , pp 810-40 Ibid , p 837 

Rep^ of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924 (Muddiman Com- 
mittee), Cmd 2360, 1925, para 59, p 51 

6 hK ^ P ® Ibid , para 69, p 61 

TinnoVi^ ^ J’-D (The Mmonty Report was drawn by Sapru, Aiyer, 

Jiim^ ^d Par^jpye-aU Inchan moderates ) 

Moslem is used here m the sense of “backward Moslem 
professional classes” as opposed to “nationahst Moslem professional classes 
n the question of communal representation the Moslems are divided mio 
three groups See Report of the Indian Central Committee, op at,p m 
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between the refomu and the present Hindn-Moalem tension, 
but It was a grossly inadequate explanation to attribute it either 
to the existence of refonns or to riicir nature. As fer as tangible 
cause of tension could be assigned, it was found, according to 
him, m the general post-war unsctticmcnt which gave a final 
quietus to the system of paternal government and allowed 
component elements of the Indian population to talce stock of 
their position, and insist mcrcasmgly and vehemently on that 
own rights It was doubtless true, he said, that the communal 
system tends to stereotype cleavage^ but he doubted whether 
the reforms of 1919 without communal representation would 
have assuaged communal fcelmgs,^ 

On account of further insistence on this principle of com- 
munal representation by Moslems, Sir Sankaran Nair moved a 
rcsoluuon on March 10, 1927, in the Council of State, to the 
cficct that no further step should be taken towards responsible 
govcmmmt untii the Hmdus and Moslems agreed to dispense 
with the electiou of members to the legislatures by sqparatc 
electorates composed only of Hindus and Moslems An 
amendment was moved by a Moslem member to provide for 
the retention of separate dcctoratcs, and a further amendment 
to pemnt constitutional advance with joint dcctoratcs and 
protection for mmontics. After a discussion the amendment 
was negatived and the original resolution was withdrawn. The 
resolution served the purpose of ventilating the views of 
various sections on the subject of communal representation. 
During the debate the Mloslcms did not cvmcc any desire of 
ahanHfvnfng communal dcctoratcs 

A few days later, some Mo slem members of the Legislature 
at an informal meeting indicated that they would agree to the 
institution of jomt electorates on condition thnt Smd be separ- 
ated from Bombay Presidency, that reforms be introduced 
mto Baluchistan and NW Frontier Provmcc on the same 
lines as m other provmcts. These arc mostly Moslem places, 
In provmccs where the Moslems arc m a mmoirty, they 
mdicated thar willmgncss to take the same conccssioiis that 
they were prqiarcd to make to the Hind u mmonties elsewhere. 
In the case of Pim j ab an d Bcngal,^thcy-suggcstcd representation 
1 July 2$ 1926 Vol, 65, HJ* Deb 5 S„ p 306 
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on the basis of population These proposals were denied later 
by all sections of Moslem opmion 
Three days after the Mushm Conference^ the Hmdu 
members of the Indian Legislature met m Delhi to consider 
these Moslem proposals They agreed practically to all of 
them excepting the one of rearrangement of provmaal bound- 
anes. At ^e meetmg of the Hmdu Maha Sabha, a few days 
later^ it was deaded that the suggestions of the Muslim 
Conference were not yet ripe for discussion 
The question of jomt versus separate electorates has con- 
tmued to be a much-debated issue It has been taken up by 
vanous pohtical organizations The AU-India Congress Com- 
mittee at Bombay m May 1927 declared itself m favour of the 
Moslem proposals at Delb It conceded the prmaple of 
redistnbution of provmces It resolved 

“This committee is of opmion that the time has come for 
the redistnbution of provmces on Imguistic basis — a prmaple 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. It 
IS also of opmion that such re-adjustment of provmces be 
immediately taken m hand, and that any province which 
demands such reconstitution on Imguistic basis be dealt with 
accordmgly. It is further of opmion that a begmnmg be made 
by constitutmg Andhra, Smd, and Kamatak mto separate 
provmces 

This idea of redistnbution of provmces arose out of acute 
struggles between the Hmdu and the Moslem professional 
classes The Congress agreed to the Moslem suggestion of 
separatmg Smd ftom the Bombay Presidency. It also extended 
this prmaple to Andhra and Knmatak 
The Hmdu-Moslem Umty Resolution passed by the Madras 
Congress of December 1927 was based on the resolution of the 
AU-India Congress Committee passed at Bombay m Alay 1927 
It agam declared its faith m the re-adjustment of provmces ® 
The acute struggles between these classes shifted them ftom 

^ Quoted m Appendix vn (Resolutions passed by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay m May 1927), Tndian Statutory Commission, vol iv, 
p 176 

* Appe n d ix vm (the Unity Resolution of the Madras Sessions of the 
Indian National Congress of December 1927) Quoted m Indian Statutory 
Commission, vol iv, pp ijj-js 
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one position tn another At first it was on separate electorates 
Next It was on joint electorates Later it was on the rcdistn- 
bimon of provinces These straggles at every stage emphasize 
their extreme dependence on impenahsirL 

Meanwhile acote dissensions were taJong place in the 
ATUTnHffl Mnshm League. Rival mceOngs of the same body 
were held at Calcutta and Lahore owing to differences of 
opnnon between the leaders The Calcutta Session of the 
All-India Muslim League ''practically endorsed the Delhi 
proposals of March 1927 ^ The Lahore Session adhered to the 
principle of separate elect orates This is an instance of the 
struggle between the ‘Tiackward” and the ‘advanced Moslem 
profcssioiial classes The Lahore session further opposed any 
redistribution of provinces that affected the Moslem majority 
of the population m the Punjab, Bengal, NW Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan, and SmdL* This opposition is untenable. 
A redistribution cf these provmces would not affect the Moslem 
majority of the population at all 

The Indian Liberal Federation affirmed that nanonal 
petnonsm could best be devdoped by a system of jouit elec- 
torates, qualified by the reservation of scats for important 
mmontics until it be possible with the goodwill of the commu- 
mtics concerned to dispense with reservation of scats.’ 

^Thc Hindu Maha Sabha opposed ff^rmn unfll representation 
bM gimmunal electorates It resolved that the redistribution 
of provinces in India, if and when necessary, ahquld be made 
on ment with due regard to nrlmfnw tnnivf; and finflnrwl 
considerations, but no new province should be created with the 
object of giving a majority therem to any particular community * 

1 Appendix ix (Resofaaion petted by the CMtomi Setiion of the All Indk 
Muslim Lasue, December 1927) Quoted in Indian St atuto ry Gmimtt t l oo, 
voLIt pp 178-79 

* Appendix X (Retofaztion petted by the Lebore Session of the AH Indie 
Muslim T j-oyrv^ December 1937). Quoted in TnfH«n Statutory r’- f u m l ii i i 
ToLir pp 17^^ 

* Appendix xi (Retolntion petted by the Indltn Llbetal Federation in 
December 1937 ct Bombey) Quoted in Indltn Statutory Commitskav 
roLir p tSo 

* Append nc xB (Retohaian pasted by the Delhi Session of the All Indie 
Hindu Mahe Sebhe on Fehnary 8, 1938) Quoted in Indltn S tamtu ry 
ConTTntokatt, roL It p 181 
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In Other wordsj the Maha Sabha is opposed to the redistribution 
of provinces 

On the eve of the general economic depression all over India, 
and consequent industnal and agranan discontent, an All- 
Party Conference was held at Delhi in Febmary-March 1928 
It consisted of the representatives of the Indian National 
Congress, the Muslim League, the Liberal Federation, the 
South Indian Liberal Federation of Madras, the Landholders’ 
Association, the Sikh League, the Central Ediahfate Com- 
mittee, the Indian States People Conference, the National 
Home Rule League, the Bombay Swarajya Sabha, the Trade 
Umon Congress, the Repubhc League, and the Hmdu Maha 
Sabha ^ It declared itself m favour of jomt electorates subject 
for the present to reservation of seats^ and redistnbution of 
provmces ® It went further than the AU-India Congress 
Committee of 1927 m extendmg the prmaple of redistnbution 
to other areas demandmg separation on hnguistic basis 

Durmg the penod of 1923-1928 an idea emerged — ^the idea 
of redistnbution of provmces It was not correctly formulated 
“It was tainted with communahsm, but the manner m which 
It was formulated did not necessarily weaken the ments of the 
proposal These words, used by tiie AU-Parties Conference, 
are aptly apphcable to itself The reasons which drove these 
classes to this idea are precisely the same as those which drove 
them to pohtical organizations such as the Congress and the 
League The desire for more loaves and fishes of office, and to 
neutralize competition with the advanced classes for pohtical 
jobs, which would result fi:om the creation of new provmces, are 
some of the reasons Agam this idea is the result of mcreasmg 
differentiation between the various strata of the middle classes of 
different commumties and faiths None of these middle classes 

^ All these are middle-class organizations, exceptmg the Trade Union 
Congress, but it was led by middle-class mtellectuals, lawyers, engineers, 
etc , 

^ AU-Parties Conference Report 1928 (called also Nehru Report), p 30 
‘‘Separate electorates must therefore be discarded completely as a condition 
precedent to any rational system of representation We can only have jomt 
or mixed system of representation We can only have joint or mixed 
electorates ” 

^ Ibid , p 61 “It is clear that there must be a redistribution of provmces ” 

^ Ibid , p 32 
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pm forward Uu$ pnnaple on groumh of fmtoncal, hngmsUc, 
and cultural iradjuom * None of them ha\*c cmisagcd the 
prcrcquuitcs neceswr) for a solution of the national question 
m Inia oi present known as the redistribution mo vem ent 
Thc> muiaicd the ruling class in pvang other official reasons 
masi^ the real ones Thc> spoke of language and tiadinon 
m their repo rts , while m reality ihcj should hasT spoken of 
jobs* and ^'offices ” The) did it bcause of the impossibihty 
of gening further concessions from the Gos cnimcnt at present, 
and the possibflit) of getting offices, of lessening oompetmon 
between the various iiraia of the mid^ classes if new prosanocs 
were created The Hindu Alaha Sabha opposed this because it 
was afraid of new Moslem prmmccs, Brc^> forwulaicd, this 
idea came to the forefront of pohnes during this penod of acute 
class snuggles The present pohucal stage of the Nauonal 
quesuon in India can be gJconi^ from the redistribution mo\*c- 
ment, Carcensm hitherto emphasized ' communal represent- 
ation,” Now it 15 emphasizing 'redambunon of provinces * 

• AU-P*nict Ccnfcrcocc Rt;»on p 6j 
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The Round Table Conference 


The Government of India had a grand opportunity to revise 
Its ideas of “commumtiesj classes, and interests ” It had an 
opportumty, m the hght of the acute class struggles of the 
penod, to undo the work of Morley and Montagu, but so long 
as It clung to the absolute of “counterpoise” it could not make 
use of such opportumties The greater the struggles and the 
differentiation between the vanous classes, the more they 
resorted to the pnnaple of counterpoise Naturally there is no 
note of vanation m their official theory of separate electorates 
The Indian Statutory Commission recommended the contmu- 
ance of separate communal electorates ^ It rounded off this 
recommendation with the usual apologies It reported that it 
could not find any agreement pact on this question as Montagu 
and Chehnsford found m the Lucknow Pact ^ It did not regard 
the Nehru Report as an agreement pact After summanzmg 
vanous views on commimal representation, it recorded that 
Moslems wanted separate electorates, that pohncal Hmdmsm 
was willing to adopt )omt electorates with reservation of seats,® 
and that, therefore, it could not help recommendmg the reten- 
tion of communal electorates To expect the Co mmi ssion to 
recommend their abohtion is to expect the Commission to 
recommend that the Government of India abandon the pohcy 
of counterpoise 

The Indian Central Committee appomted to participate m 
the labours of the Statutory Commission^ came to the same 
theoretical objections to co mmun al electorates as the previous 
commissions “The majority of us regard the pnnciple of 
communal electorates as inherently vicious and unsound We 

^ Indian Statutory Commission, vol u, p 63 

* Ibid , pp 59 f 

* Ibid , pp 56, 57 f , 58, 59 

* Report of the Indian Central Committee, 1928, Cmd 3451, p 7 
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desire to see them abolished throughout India as soon as 
possible.’ Yet they add, ‘*We arc prepared to recommend the 
retention of co mm unfll electorates only m exceptional dreura- 
stances.”^ “Some of us arc strongly of the opmion that separate 
electorates which now form part of the electoral system should 
not be abolished except with the consent of the commumty 
concerned.”® They recommended that m Bengal there should 
be no separate electorates for Hindus and Moslems, and no 
reservation of seats, but the two commumtics should vote m 
joint electorate.* They recommended the abohuon of reserva- 
tion of seats for non-Brahmms m Madras end Miharattas m 
Bombay < They recommended the separation of Sind from 
Bombay Presidency • 

The Committee did not consider the question of commum- 
ncs, classes, and interests any more preo^y than the Govern- 
ment of India They trod the familiar path with a few liberal 
concessions They practically favoured the oontmuanoc of 
communal electorates 

Sankaran Nair, Raja Nawab Ah Khan, Sardar Shevdev 
Smgh Obcroi in their separate memorandum sketched the evils 
of communalism.* but they did not analyse its causes They 
attributed the evils to the reforms alone. They came to the 
conclusion that special electorates should be dispensed with and 
a system of eleetKm by joint electorates should be introduced ® 
Other members protested against communal clccrorates m 
Khnilgr strains “ 

*• Report of the Tmikn Centnl Conunlue e, op dL, p 41 

• IbLl, p 42 • Ibid, pp 43-43- * Itdd., p 47 

• IbkL, pp 26-27 * Rrfd PP 110-18 

* Ibid, p 118 ^ for 1 Motion poJni of view the Minute of Dlftoit 
by Ntwib Sir Lnflqxar All Khan «ad So liuwenl y Ibid, pp 183-314. 

* Sir Htri Slnch Qoor ilto coodemm Moakm demand t. Ibid, p 271 
On the wtwle we fed that if oar Motion brethren «re to grow up it on 

only be by ■hryWitfig the chimen of commoiialitm whldi will tooa 
atrophy th^ mental vliloa and paralyte their ntdoDal derdopment, 

Kirhabhal Prondband, “Rep^ on Cont timfioful Reforms for India’* 
(Coitral Com mi t te e Report« p 399) It U my emphatic opinloD that ioint 
thoold be imireraally eatabllihed. In no Hrf m nxtwnr^ whaterer 
am I prtiwred to asree to the popetustkn of communal dectocates, either 
for Mabomedans, or Emopeant, or any other body or io any extenskn of 
commu nal deoantes at the p rese nt stage. 

Itdd. p 401 'Nttntaliy tbe promhumoo ghren to the Hloda^Moalein 
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The despatches from provincial governments recommended 
co mmunal electorates m the same way ^ The Government of 
India Despatch, m spite of the vanous views expressed agamst 
communal electorates, subscnbed to their retention ^ 

The scene now shifts to London The Bntish showed what 
their pohcy of counterpoise would look like, under the altered 
cucumstances of the period, m then management of the Round 
Table Conference They claimed to have brought all commu- 
mties, classes, and interests mto the Conference “The Moslems 
were set agamst the Hmdus, the Sikhs agamst the Moslems, 
the Tenants agamst the Landlords, and the Prmces agamst 
their subjects, all agamst one and one agamst all It was 

a Babel of imperiahsm, of communal cacophomsts London 
witnessed the edifymg spectacle of “Indian toreadors” of 
middle-class pohtics hurhng defiance at one another The 
British ruhng class naturally wanted the people to infer that a 
strong hand was necessary to manage these “tadpoles” and 
“tapeworms” of Indian pohtics 

v/ The Congress as a whole did not participate m the Fust 
Round Table Conference While not formally partiapatmg m 
the Conference, the Congress mduectly took part through the 
hberals Sapru and Sastn The hberals before then departure 
for London had a number of conferences with the arrested 


controversy has infected other communities The Depressed classes^ the 
non-Rr ahmin j the Indian ChnstianSj the Anglo-Indian and the SikhSj to 
mention only a feWj have all put forward their claims and separate electorates 
are becoming an obsession ” 

^ Despatches from provinaal governments m India containing proposals 
for constitutional reform^ I930j Cmd 3712 Bengal Government^ p 59 
‘‘Their view is that however imdesirable m pnnaple communal repre- 
sentation may be^, conditions m Bengal are such that the present system 
must be contmued until the two commumties agree upon some other 
method of representation Bihar and Oussa Government^ p 264 “With 
the unanimous view of the Commission that under present conditions 
commtmal representation must be continued^ the local government are m 
complete agreement ” 

" Government of India’s Despatch^ op at ^ 1930, p 27 “At the same 
tune m agreement with the Statutory Commission and with every provinaal 
government, we are constramed to the opimon that the privilege which they 
now possess cannot and should not be taken from the Moslem community 
agamst their wish ” 

® S S Caveeshar, Non’^VtoIent Non-Co^eration^ National Publications, 
Lahore, 1934, p* 219 
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leaden of the Congress On the basis of these negotiations the 
liberals went to the Conference, The Bombe^ Chromck wrote 
‘Everyone in Bntam and India will say uithout hcsitanon that 
only the Indian National Congress has made the Round Table 
Coherence a possibilit) ’ ^ A hand-picked conference was 
the worst place to look for capaaous mmds who could discern 
the imwisdom of communal electorates 

The discussions m the h^inontics Sub-Committees showed 
that some of the leaders approached the quesnon of communal 
dccioratcs from the an^c of nationalism * They did not 
cxplam what they meant by nationalism. Is it from the stand- 
point of United India? Is it from the angle that India is a 
nation? Is it from the pomt of view of idcatifymg the particular 
class mtcrcsts with those of the soacty? Whatcv'cr was the 
angle, they saw the futihty of commimal electorates They 
expressed also their aversion to separate electorates, but smcc 
one community demanded it, they also wanted to have it." 

1 Bomber Chmmtlt Jtnxaij j8 tnd January 25 1930 

• St P C, Miner It can vsrU be tmderttood that if we have comraaml 
dearasei, if our future democracy be ooe acetion Hindu one section 
Muilim, one taaka SDdt, oM one section tbe Depressed classes then 
thhoush we may set naticnaliim, It wiii be • moch kmeer path Indian 
Round Tabic Conference, 1930-1931 Proceedings Sab-Committee III 
P 84 

IWd,, p 95 Moocje They arc tH prepared to merge thet whole Jot In 
iiw common xioot of TiyHUti rrarWu'htm ” 

Ibid, p III St Cbemanlal Sctalvad I b e se e ch you to remember 
wbetber you be Hindus or Mussalmans or whether you belong to any other 
community that you are tbe children of the aoU of India You hare to lire 
together — you can only build up the prosperity of your country if you here 
and now build on mutual trust and confidence and concofd tir* real nation 
of India," 

* Patro I stand for Joint electorates 1 do not deny that this is tbe best 
lyiteip we cm derisc but h teapcdlcnt at present to hare the Joint ayitcm? 
Indian Round Table Conference Proccedlncs, op at. p S3 

Ibid, p 1X2 Setalvad *^As I bare laid, and fin repeat ahbough I 
disapprove of separate eketoratet, if our Moalcm brethren want •epame 
dectofttes let them have them " 

Ibid, p 113 Sir Ahmad Said Khan I am fUlly alive to the disadrantagea 
of the separate dcctocates we should not insist upon tbe abolhioD of 
commimal f r-ienrtt nn thU ” 

Sardar UJJal Singh I certainly bdiere that unleas that rocntnllty changes 
Joint e krtnsites are not going to carry ns very much further 

Muhammad AH Freedom for India Is not separate electorates though 
being one of the authon trf the seperatc electorates in 1906, I *h«lt be tbe 
last to aarttndet them.” Appendix li. Proceedings, op dt. p 143 
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The leaders imitated their masters Like them, they expressed 
their theoretical objections to communal electorates, but smce 
the time was not npe they would hke to have protection and 
safeguards When they speak of protection and safeguards, they 
mean, as the debates show, “Guarantee of employment and 
services ” The communahsts, Gidney for Anglo-Indians, Paul 
for Indian Christians, Shafi for Moslems, and Smgh for Sikhs, 
stated It openly^ The problems discussed at this committee 
were so unreal that one leader ventured to say “I think it would 
be wrong to allow communal difficulties so to obsess our nunds 
as^to obscure the real problems of India 
(After much discussion, claims were advanced by various 
co mmuni ties that arrangements should be made for communal 
representation and for fixed proportion of seats It was, also 
■'^urged that the number of seats reserved for a nunonty commu- 
mty should m no case be less than its proportion m population. 
They next discussed the methods by which this could be 
secured They unanimously deprecated nommation They dis- 
cussed the methods of jomt electorates with reservation of seats, 
but expressed doubts as to its value The discussion made it 
evident that the demand which remamed as the only one which 
would be generally acceptable was separate electorates In 
other words, the First Round Table Conference would _app.^[L 
to endorse the pnnaple of seppate electorate ® 

The Second Round Table Conference distmgmshed itself 

^ Gidney wanted two things^ employment and education ProceedmgSj 
op at,p 93 

Cf Sir Harcourt Butler^ The Insistent India^ 193I3 P 68 “The loaves 
and fishes of office was more sought after than self-govermng mstitutions ” 
K T Paulj speakmg on behalf of Indian Christians^ says “ m factj 
from the time when the Morley-Almto reforms were mtroduced we have 
found ourselves m an extremely difficult position, because every now and 
then v)e are liable to be squeezed out tn the sharing of the various positions and 
opportunities among the more powerful commumues ’’ Proceedmgs, op 
at j pp 87-88 

Muhammad Shafi “ all I want is that justice shall be done to my 
commumty m the great changes that are going to be mtroduced m India 
I claim nothing but justice ” Proceedmgs, op at , pp loo-i 

Sir Ujjal Smgh “I beg of Muslim brethren to concede to us the same 
concessions and the same protection which they seek from the Hindu 
majonty ” Proceedmgs, op at , p 114 
“ Shiva Rao Proceedmgs, op at , p 82 
^ Sub-Committee Report, Proceedmgs, op at , pp 140-41 
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With the presence of GandhL The Congress offiaalJy partici- 
pated But It could not dilute the reactionary communal 
character of the Conference. Jobbery and opportunism 
reigned rampant. ‘ It was all jobbcTy->-bjg jobs, httle jobs, jobs 
and scats for the Hindus, for the Moslems, for the Sikhs, for 
the Anglo-Indians, for the Europeans, but all jobs for the 
upper classes, the masses had no look in.”^ The personal offers 
of Gandhi to rally the communalists on the platform of Inde- 
pendence by conceding their demands were also m vain. It 
was m this atmosphere that the Conference recorded Viih 
deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed conclu- 
sion on the difficult and controversial quesuon. Let us 
examme the s^nous proposals submitted to this Conference by 
various organizations and delegates 

The Congress scheme, as the working committee thought, 
was t compromise between undiluted communalism and undi- 
luted nationalism.* It proposed that a BQl of Fundamental 
Rights should include a guarantee to the communities con- 
cerned of the protection of thar cultures, languages, scripts, 
education, profession, and practice of religion, and religious 
endowments Personal laws should be protcacd by specific 
provisions Jomt electorates should form the basis of repre- 
sentauon in the future constitution of India Appointments 
should be made by a non-party Public Service Commission 
Smd should be constituted into a separate provmcc. Monjc on 
behalf of the Hmdu Sabba submitted a memorandum on the 
Congress formula of communal settlement. He enlarged the 
Congress scheme so as to mdude castes He declared his 
opposition to separate electorates * His views represented those 
of the conservative and orthodox professional classes. The 
Moslems, the Depressed Classes, the Indian Chruoans, the 
Anglo-Indians, and the Europeans put forward a jomt proposaL* 

1 Nelmi, Ataobuferapf^ p 393 

* Ipdlin Rotmd ConfcicDce, Second SettlaD« Cmd. 3997 (193a) 

P 63 

Second I JLT C, op cit., pp 64-65 (Tbo Coofrai Sdicmc for • 
Codunnntl Scnkmmr, Appendix i ) 

Second IJLT CL, op dt., pp 65-67 (Appendix IL Memoimndmn on 
tbe CoDsrtw fiornraJ* of ConnmmaJ Smlanent. Bj Dr B S Moonje.) 

• Second IJLT CX, op cfi. pp 6&-70 (Appendix ili^ 
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proved himself thcorcticallj inconsistent His sole ai;gnincnt 
vras that smcc separate electorates svcrc demanded by ah, he 
>vouId not hesitate to stress their need for the protection of 
Hmdu mmonlics in Punjab * This is how the middle-class 
leaders argued without on> pretence to theoretical exactitude, 

^Tie Hmdu Alaha Sabha held strongly the view that com- 
munal representation was fundamentally opposed to national- 
ism^In opposing communahsm, the Hmdu Alnha Sabha is m 
reality proposing Hindu communalism. It masquerades it'^w 
tmder the cloak^ of nationalism * It also thought that this 
principle was unsmted to responsible go\*cmmcnt. It declared 
for umfonnity of franchise for ah commimiDcs m each promce. 

It further declared that m no arcumstance should there be 
any rescryTinon of scats in faTOur of any majonty community 
m any province, and that the redistribution of provmccs in 
India, if and when ncccssarj, should be made on its merits m 
the hght of principles capable of a general oppheadon with due 
regard to admmistrativc, finanaal, and other consideratioiis 
The Sabha’s opposidon to the separation of Smd was based 
on communal grounds It was opposed to the creation of a 
Aioskm State, It wanted Hmdustan to remain mtaa without 
being dismembered Here, agam, it advanced the idea in the 
name of Hindustan — land of Hindus * It further opposed 
communal representatjon in services and cabmets It once 
again affirmed ns faith m Jomt electorates * 

The supplementary memorandum on the claims of the 
I^cpresscd Classes was also for spcciaJ r e pr esen tadon. It urged 
the necessity of changmg the name of Depressed Gasses to 

Piio|ab (Appendix xrf p 108) Sanlar UJlil Slngfa iljo rcoonimended 
rtdittribtitloa of Punjab (Appendix xvU, p 112) To thcjc Ideas Nirendm 
Nith replied On the whole I think thm pratitkm of Pnnjib will afford no 
•ohnictn of the m rrimtm^l problem. All partititjn scberocs should, to my 
opiniwi, be thclred,” (Appendix xvi(A), p ill) 

* Second IJt.TC, (Appendix t Clilms of the Hindu Mtoority to 
Punjab” by Rajo Naraidra Nath), pp 76-7S 

• Nehru, AMoHofrvp)^ p 467 

• Moonje uses the word Hindustan — I/iod of Htodos, iodi K ll n x Sikbs 
Bcddhlm or Moslems See Joint Committee, op dt. p 1443 

* Second I JI.T C. (Appendix, Memorandum by Dr B S Moooje), 

PP 78-Bi Supplementnry state ment by Dr B S Moooje. 

lUd,, pp 81-84 Here too be emphsslaed tbe need for Joint electomtes 
aod dedared himself to faroitr of a declaritioa of fbndimental rights 
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Non-caste Hindus, Protestant Hindus, Non-confomust 
Hmdus, or some such designation ^ 

The memorandum on the claims of Indian Chnstians made 
It essential that their representation should be through a 
separate electorate of their own It suggested the mcorporation 
of fundamental nghts m the new Constitution.^ 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were under con- 
sideration the non-Brahmins of Madras and the Maharattas 
of Bombay started an agitation to protect their mterests from 
the do min ant influence of the advanced commumties In the 
Government of India Act of 1919 their claims were recognized, 
and some seats were reserved for them m muhtple seat con- 
stituencies The Maharattas and the alhed commumties, who 
had so far enjoyed protection under the reservation clause, 
were desirous that the concession should be contmued for a 
further period. The Government of Bombay was of the opimon 
that the concession was no longer necessary, but the commum- 
ties preferred to crawl on their belhes, and desired the contmu- 
ance of such a concession as under the above Act ^ They 
beheved that the prmaple of reservation worked as a safety 
valve ^ 

The labour leaders, middle class m tr ainin g and outlook, 
opposed the contmuance of separate electorates for commu- 
mties divided accordmg to rehgion or race They beheved m 
the efficacy and soundness of not dividmg the co mmuni ty on 
a rehgious or raaal basis Communal and raaal feehngs have 
had comparatively httle influence on the movement, and the 
workers are organi2ed as an economic class, not as Hmdus, 
Moslems, or untouchables Their grave fear was that communal 
electorates with the mtroduction of a full suffrage would 
create a false division among the workers and break the sohd- 
anty of the workmg-class movement They held that the 
communal problem was a problem of the past The real 
problems are soaal and economic, and it would be wrong to 
build the Constitution m a manner which has no relation to 

^ Second I R T C (Appendix vn, op at pp 84-86 
^ Second IJR T C (Appendices viu-ix by Selvam and Gidney)> 
pp 86-90 

® Second I R T C (Appendix by B V Jadhav on the Maharattas and 
Alhed Cominiinities)j pp 90-91 , * Ibid 3 p 91 
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the realities of today They prefer red a division of the elec- 
torates on an occupational rather than on a conlmunal or a 
tcmtonal basis They therefore opposed the cttcnsion to the 
workers of the principle of electorates based on rchgion or race 
as bang dctnniental to their interests Thar position, as then* 
middle-class leaders have stated, was that if adult sufliage was 
mtroduced on a basis of joint electorates and no other spccul 
interests were recognized, labour would not ask for a reservauon 
of seats or the creation of special constmicnaes, but m the 
event of even one of these conditions failing to be fulfilled, 
labour would bav'c both.* The Royal Commission on Labour 
recommended the formation of trade umons as special oon- 
stmienaes * Trade unions represent an elementary form of 
mass organization of workers They arc a necessary part of 
the dass education and training of the working masses As 
such, the trade unions welcome this proposal for a revolu- 
tionary utilization of the existing situatiom The quesuon is, 
who will represent these trade union constitucnacs — the 
middh-dass leaden, or working-class leaders, or leaden 
who have ahgncd themselves completely with the WTorkmg- 
class ideology?* 

The hTicnd Sir Chemanlal Sctah’ad thought that the 
communal problem was vay much exaggerated, and was 
exploited in certam quarters for retarding responsible govem- 
menL He thought that there was the higcst measure of general 
agreement on all matten which arc really vital and essential 
— like the separauon of Smd and the constitunon of N W F 
Provmca He was opposed to further extension of separate 
electorates He advocated reservation of seats for the Depressed 

* ScoHid I Jt.T C, CAppoitliK ^ Libour under the new Cop xd t mi op 
by Joahl« R*o and QIri), pp 91-95 

* Royal Commlisim 00 l^abour op dL, pp 462 ^ 

Report of the Indian Prandxlae Committee 1932 Cind 4086, pp ior-4. 
Tlie Committee Indicated that trade unioa comhtuencka and apodal htbottr 
ocmtltnendes are In thdr ]udeme°% tbe appr o piiate aolutlon In preaent 
conditioni of the problem of the r eprea eotatioo Of labour 

* Cf, Rxjyal Commluloo on Labrmr p 328 ”An ctjnally urg e m need la 
the dcvctopmcnt of leadenhlp from within the ranka of labour At preaent 
the onioDa depend for thdr le^era mainly on aodaJ woikcra, l aw yer i and 
otfacr pro fcad t ^I and public maa. A few of theae hare iotereated th eniad r ea 
in the momnent in oider to aecore pdrate artd penonal enda. The majexity 
howrrtr are acttatcd by an eameat deairc to aailat laboor ” 
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Gasses ^ Sir P C Alitter suggested that a commission be 
appomted to mvestigate the communal problem ^ 

Women also were considered to constitute a mmority Mrs. 
Subbarayan submitted a memorandum urgmg that a j&xed 
proportion of women to the legislatures should be fixed for a 
temporary period ® A number of women’s organizations 
demanded equal nghts and obhgations of all atizens without 
any bar on account of sex ^ 

These are some of the proposals that came up for discussion 
at the Second Round Table Conference It was aU jobbery 
These discussions show the diversity of mterests that came for 
reconahation dunng this Conference The Bntish now have no 
need to look for classes for an adequate counterpoise agamst 
the pohtically predominant ones Their pohcy of counterpoise 
gave an impetus to the nse of classes who demanded various 
shares equal to those that excelled them When the field for 
realization of mterests is not wide, on account of British pohcy 
m India, the backward professional classes rally round the 
Government agamst the advanced classes for spoils of office® 
imder the banner of communal electorates 
V The history of communal representation m India is the 
history of the class struggles between the backward educated 
middle-class mteUigentsia and the pohtically dominant pro- 
fessional classes ® ■jThis struggle has taken several forms accord- 
mg to the psychology of the commumties from which these 
backward middle-class mtehigentsia come The Depressed 

^ Second IJR T C (Appendix xu Memorandum for the Mmonues 
Committee)^ pp 95-97 

“ Second I R T C (Appendix xv and Supplementary Memorandum by 
P C Mitter)^ pp 103-7 

^ Second I R T C (Appendix xiv)^ pp 97-99 

^ Ibid (Appendix xiv), pp 99-102 

^ J C Wedgwood “In fact, m India under the communal representation 
they have had, you may say that most posts are now deaded, whether it be 
posts of importance or posts of unimportance, not by works, but by faith 
So that the arguments m favour of communal representation are, 
roughlj spcakmg, that it provides certam seats for certam people, and jobs 
for the supporters of the commumty Jomt Comnuttee, op at , Minutes 
of E\idcncc, \ol u A , p 127 

® Alcmorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on Minonty Com- 
munities m Bihar and Onssa m Indian Statutory Commission, vol xu, 
p 36S “It is equally arguable that the Hindu and Muhammadan brethren 
arc mcrclj a manifestation of the general struggle for power * 
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Classes, ihc Sikhs tad the Moslems, ore backward compared 
to the Hindus in point of cducauoti and monopoly of service,* 
It 15 true that the AngJo-Indians in relation to numbers ha^ 
Q unique monopoly of the lemccs, particularly the strategic 
ones, and had n e\*cn before the introduction of communal 
representation But that did not prmxnt the communahst 
Gidncj from championing what he calls gilt-edged secunty** 
of jobs and professions for his communit) These middle-class 
inteUigcntsia protested against the dommimt classes organizing 
themselves m the name of religion The struggle between the 
advanced and the backward professional classes in Punjab, 
Bengal, Smd, Baludusian, and N W F Province has taken the 
form of a Hmdu-Moskm problem The Moslems in these 
prosTnccs consututc the backward dement The struggle 
between the ads'anced and backward professional classes in 
Bomba}, Central Prosmccs, and Madras has taken the form of 
the non Brahmm movement The non Brahmins in these 
provinces constitute the backward element These backward 
non Brahmin classes come from various hisioncal commu 
nines like the Maharattas, Mala}’a]cs, Kanarcse, Tamils, and 
Andhras The policy of counterpoise gave an impetus to the 
further growth of, and consequent struggles between, the 
vanous professional classes of v-arious commumucs m India 
These classes conducted ihar struggles m the name of the 
commumucs to which the} belonged But the advranced 
professional classes demanded rccogniuon in the name of 

Tndtn 

The legal side of this process began with Minto as the 
culmmaiion of pre-existing counterpoise policies In the 
epoch of impcmliini it developed into a itn^c between the 
classes. By giving more importance or weigh cage to the class 
selected as a counterpoise against on advanced class, the 
pnnaplc of counterpoise is more than retained, and the external 
impetus for the intcnsificauon of struggles is more than 
assured, 

* Mr Ytmif All adznki thar the oujodtr comiptmlty (Hindu) are superior 
to the Moslons In wealth and Infloente Ytnuf All We do not admit that 
they ate superior to lu in any other tfonr ** 

^ Had Stnfh Gourt dctct aald any other thing. I spoke of wealth 
and influence ” Joint Committee op clt. 9980-81 (p 1531) 

o 
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In the course of the struggles between these classes we note 
several further characteristics • 

1. These backward classes openly and guardedly have 
declared at the conferences that they want safeguards for 
securing employment and oJQSces m the contemplated consti- 
tutional changes They want to catch the advanced classes 
Their problem, at bottom, is a scramble for offices. 

2. None of these classes has shown any case of pohtical 
oppression or anything of the kmd by an advanced class No 
class today is m real pohtical power. Even the present Congress 
ministries lack power of pohtical oppression Therefore their 
grievances are imagmary and hypothetical Their real grievance, 
as Gidney would put it, is against differential treatment. They 
demand preferential treatment m the guise of communal 
representation 

3. None of these classes has shown any theoretical consis- 
tency. Tune and tune agam they have declared m favour 
of )omt electorates. Yet, smce one commumty msists on 
havmg reserved seats, the others must also have them 
This is the quickest gate to their goal, smce it ehmmates 
competition 

4. These classes, coming as they do most of them from 
vanous “histoncal commumties,” reflect a vanety of mterests. 
Over this irreconcilabihty of class antagonisms stands the 
British Government with an air of apparent impartiahty, 
]ustifymg Its presence to hold the scales even; the logic^ 
outcome of which is a contmuance of a pohcy of counterpoise 

5. They failed to realize that classes attam a revolutionary 
perspective, that is, realize their mterests, only when their 
mterests are objective and necessary, at the expense of others. 
They also failed to realize that imder impenahsm their 
struggles are deflected and side-tracked. They failed to note m 
their careerism or communalism a dependence on imperialism. 

In the course of the struggle of these classes some new ideas 
have been advanced 

I. They all agree that the mterests of all India should 
prevail over then class mterests. They mean to say, although 
they are unaware of it, that those class (not communal) mterests 
alone succeed which are of the greatest importance to society 
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85 a whole This was a distmct advance towards unity from 
the previous abortive attempts at iL 

2 They all favour joint electorates theoretically They even 
argued as to separate electorates witiun limitations, although 
there is a good deal of friction betwe en the school of joint 
clccterates and the school of separate electorates ^ 

3 They aH favour the incorporauou of a Bill of Rights in 
the Constitution safeguarding various mterests of various 
groups 

4, They are also partially agreed as to the pimciplc of 
redistribution This also lacks theoretical consistency Since it 
arose out of the unequal struggle between the professional 
classes, it has all the ear-marks of the religion of the commu- 
nities from which the classes have sprung 

When there is so much agr eem ent on these ideas, though 
inadequate, bom out of the discussions at the Round Table 
Conferences, why did they 63 ? Because none of the classes 
nor the Govemment paid any attention to the remedial aide 
of the causes of these struggles It is agreed that educational, 
social, poliucal, and economic mcquahtics existing between 

^ The Kbool of t qarm eketomet tTfoci 

1 Seperttn clectontcs mnimurttlten (Johit CommittDC, op 

dt^p 1519) 

2 Sepmte eleetontea irt not ■ Dcgpkm of democrtcy Joiiit Commfrrrc , 
op dt, 99^4* P i532> 

3 Tbo Ttry Uttetneu «-Hp4ng between the Hindtn Madenu li the 

OUK why fTrmmrtTTl ire fif ft ifj r y (Joint Connntttce, op, 

dt„998o,p 1531) 

4 Sepnxte ckoomes are the best method of reprcaomtioa Qoint 
Committee op dt. p 1533) 

Tbo ichool of John cicctonttea arauea 

1 Sepante comnmuat elecxontes are reaUy lococipatfble with resiwcdbk 
patikmentary grwi^ nr ng nf 0oim Committee, op dt, ^315 p 1470) 

2 Ocimmonil electonttea have tafnTed public Ufa with mimTmrialitm 
(Joint Co mmlrree, op cit.,pp 13872.) 

Snhnwirdy anr weri to obJectlODi of ojcimu nal eketoqte a. The objec 
tioci am * 

I It II thf tTrarMnj of hiftOty 

X It perpetnatea dm** dhriticaia. 

3 It la rcaponalble for commun a l rloti. 

4 . It enc mir agea a mlno cl Ly to acttle down Int o a fee l ing of a i tfift e d 
aeonlty 

5 It Uadera the growth of party tyvtem. 

6 It hindera tbo growth of ‘narinraUtm.** 

Sopplemcniary note, Cmd. 3535, pp 44-50 
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these classes are at bottom the causes for such struggles ^ The 
whole discussion evaded this important issue. When conditions 
that gave nse to such struggles remam untouched^ when classes 
cannot gam any more concessions from an ahen bureaucracy, 
struggles wi thin the classes and between the classes and the 
Government^ are mevitable until they culminate m the revolu- 
tionary tnumph of that class and its aUies whose mterests 
approximate to those of the soaety at large. A break with 
impenahsm is a first necessity 

Memorandum by Sir Han Smgh Gout, Indian Central Committee, 
p 252 “Judgmg from the evidence taken on the subject m India, the c laim 
of the Muhammadans to separate representation is based on the ground 
that as a commumty they are backward, both educationally and economically, 
that as compared with Hmdus they have not had the^advantage of Enghsh 
education or what comes to the same thmg, they have not been able to take 
advantage of it to the same degree as the Hmdus, and that therefore they 
are not able to run an even race for pohtical power with the better educated 
Ehndus, who would swamp the councils and drive them mto a comer if 
separate electorates are done away with This argument postulates that the 
Muslims, bemg backward, should be given a larger measure of pohtical 
power The Hmdus complam that if the Muslims, who are undoubtedly a 
backward co mmuni ty, are given an undue proportion of political power, 
they might act as a drag on the pohtical progress of India and that it is a 
pohtical heresy to permit a backward community to rule or materially 
retard the pohcy of an advanced community ” ' 

Mmutejof Dissent by Edian and Suhrawardy, Central Committee, p 196 
“The (^pit^t (Hindu) has already reduced him (the Moslem) to penury 
bxjusury^^icr'is backward m education, he is defiaent m organization, he 
has practically no share m the trade of the country ” 

Supplementary note by Suhrav?ardy, 1930, Cmd 3525, pp 46-47 “As 

^ nghtly pomted out by Lada Lajput Rai one of the mam causes of the present 
rommunal troubles is the existmg economic distress and unemployment, 
the conflict of capital and labour and the clash of mterests of landlords 
and tenants . ” 

\/ / “The mcrease of communal feehng, due to separate electorates, has 
been responsible for serious breaches of peace, for disaffection towards the 
government on the part of that co mmuni ty which has not been favoured 
by the government nghtly or wrongly ” (Nair, Khan, Uberoi Memorandum), 
IndianjCenttal Committee Report, pp iio-ii 
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Pact, White Paper, Jomt Comnuttee Report, 
New Constitution Bill for India 


The First and Second ScssKms of the Round Table Conference 
were unable to amve at a mutual agreement both on the 
number of seats which the various communities were to secure 
m the legislature and on the methods of election to those seats 
The mam issue as regards election was whether sqjaratc 
electorates were to be mamtainedj or the system of jomt 
electorates with reserved scats was to be employccL 

At this stage the Labour Government was overthrown The 
so-called National Government came mto cDstcnce. With this 
change, the representatives in sympathy with the progressive 
Indian cause were pushed back. The reactionaries came mto 
prominence. The old game was resumed Britain assumed the 
position of an arbiter It thereupon took the matter m hand.^ 
Ramsay MacDonald had a splendid opportunity to settle this 
problem once and for aU. He had some knowledge of India 
and had written on rt. He presided at the Round Table Confer- 
ences He had an opportunity to study the theoretical opinions 
of Motley, Montagu, and Curtis,’ He saw the irreconcilability 
of antagonisms, and at the same time a general trend 

1 Mqnormdnm — Comimmal Awerd Sir Samoel Hoare. Joint Com- 
mittee, op dt. yoL il B pp 81J-15 

L, Curtis, DyimJfy 1930, p 441 Mottemt win tliui learn to depend 
on an aitfflcial protcctlao Instead of fadng the real source of tbdr weakness, 
their relathre backward nrsi in ednratlrm. It Is Hke kcepdna In inaii a weak 
but licaltfa7 limb whiefa only needs e xcr dse to recorcr its strenatli. I belicre 
that If this principle Is perpetnated we shall have saddled India with a new 
system of caste which wlH cat crery ^ear more deeply Into her life. In 
amceding the ctTsbHshToent of crmtartmal r er r escn ta tifai we hare, I hold, 
been &lso to that trust. The system has eaten Into the life of this people so 
deeply that already It is not possible to abolish at one stroke what mlffat 
hare been reftxtcd a few years tfo.** 
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towards progressive ideas m the Conference With all these 
opportunities he gave out his deasion in the form of a Com- 
munal Award affirmmg the pohcy of Mmto ^ It is not surpnsmg 
that such a decision should come from him. Liberals and 
conservatives have tackled this question before. A labour 
leader, committed long ago to the same pnnaple of communal 
representation, brought nothing new to its solution ^ All 
pursued the same impenal pohcy, maintainmg the best tradi- 
tions of Bntish contmuity So far as India is concerned, neither 
hberahsm nor labour has a different pohcy from that of 
conservatism 

•; The Communal Award is the affirmation of the pohcy of 
counterpoise through a labour spokesman.^ It recognized 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes Another class 
IS brought mto the pohucs of India for a raaal, rehgious, 
pohncal equihbnum to counter the claims of the dominant 
Hmdu pohtical classes The other classes, particularly the 
Moslem, were given more weightage than the Hmdus.^ The 
Hmdu Maha Sabha contended that the Communal Award was 
predo minant ly pro-Moslem and highly unjust to the Hmdus ^ 
The Bengal Mahajan Sabha demanded revision as regards 
allotments of seats between Moslems and Hmdus and the 
Depressed Classes ® Nanak Chand claimed that the Hmdus had 
been most unjustly treated by the Communal Award The 
Hmdus, who represented about 75 per cent of the whole of 
British India, had been reduced to a min ority of 45 per cent 
m the Central Legislature ’ They had not been given repre- 
sentation even on a population basis, so he argued Even the 

^ The Award was issued on the i6th of August, 1930, and presented to 
Parhament as Cmd 4147 This award covered the composition of the 
provmaal legislatures and the method of election to them For the alloca- 
tion of seats, see ibid , p 7 

^ J R MacDonald, The Government of Indta^ p 76 
® Memorandum 69 by Nanak Chand Qomt Committee, op cit , p 1390) 
‘‘There is bound to be a perpetual struggle for undue favours and concessions 
and troubles are mevitable ” 

* “The Communal Award goes to the length of giving more than a mere 
statutory majority to the Muhammadans m Punjab ” Memorandum 63, 
Jomt Committee, op at , p 404 

® Jomt Committee, op at , vol 11 C , p 1371 
® Ibid , p, 2202 
’ Ibid , p 1390 
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Mihraja of Burdwan told the committee that the Hindus of 
Bcjigal would notaccept the AwartL^ 

Women vigorously opposed the Communal Award. They 
challenged the statement of the Secretary of State for India, 
who said that it was forced on them by the people of India. 
The women delegates, both Hindu and Moslem, retorted that 
they were not a party to that Thqi disKlmd bemg led to 
electorates they did not want* 

The Indian Christians condemned it The Sikhs were 
exasperated. The Dqircssed Classes disowned it soon after- 
wards Even the Moslem communahst organizations like 
Khila&tc, Jamiat-ul-Ulema,Ahrars,Shia Conference, and about 
thirty other associations repudiated it They were won over 
only when Sir Fail l-Hussam issued a circular requesting the 
Moslem leaders to support the Award. The circular stated 

"Moslems should decade to stand by Government The 
Prime Minister’s announcement gives the Moslems a position 
to winch they could not have aspired. The announcement 
makes a distinct advance of Aloslem rights It is distinct 
and bnlhant, cficcnvc against Atahasabha, Sikhs, Congress, and 
Liberals Only thm did the communahst Moslems agree 
with the ptmaplcs of the Communal Award, They indicated their 
willingness to work the Constmmon on the basis erf the Award, yet 
they contended that the Moslems had not been fiurly treated.* 

TTiua the Communal Award created dissensions and rivalries 
among the various political classes m India, The class whidi 
was originally supposed to be a minority, the Moslem, was 
now, the Hh^us contended, m the majority from the pomt of 
view of waghtage. This opposition came fi?om the Hmdu 

» Jo£ni Cocrmittrrj op at. toL U A, p 226 

* Joint Committee, op dt. toI, il C, C,i59 0451^3, C.163 Mr*. Httnld 
AU *We think it is a loctbsocne W17 to woik in cnall cnertpetmenQ tnd 

tD ent OCT f y f j liTTn hdts,^ 

» Qooted in CKTCcihtr pp J07 S. 

* Mcmcfnmdmn 67 The All Indie Muslim Co cfaen ce end the All Tnefle 
MotUm Leegne Joint Committee, op dt., p 1477 

IftdtOf JpSJ-jj P 15 “Wme the Mih* Sebhe ettecked oorimnnel 
dodered thet the proposed constitntiaQ w*s pf t^itii i tfriT l y 
prcwMosIim the Mnilim CaofdeDoe esked fiaar fbrtber camxsskm to the 
MosUm point of view end more efEoctlTo Muslim representetion in the 
Fedcnl LegUlstaic end the ecTTkes " 
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conservative political classes This found expression in the 
formation of the so-called Congress Nationahst Party on 
August i8j 19345 by M Malaviya and Aney As one hberal 
put itj the Congress Nationahst Party “went up like a rocket^ 
but came down like a stick ” The struggles between the 
conservative pohtical classes of different faiths found pohtical 
expression m the Moslem Nationahst Party under Jinnah and 
m the Congress Nationahst Party under Malaviya While the 
one opposed the Communal Award, the other favoured it The 
Congress Nationahst Party is the pohtical and parhamentary 
expression of the Hmdu Sabha, while the Moslem Nationahst 
Party is that of Moslem Communahsts 

The creation of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes spht the Hmdu pohtical classes mto vanous groups 
Gandhi opposed this provision of the Award. He threatened to 
fast to death if it was not altered The provision was not altered 
Gandhi began to fast The leaders got pamcky On an appeal 
by Malaviya a conference of Hmdu leaders met at Bombay on 
September 19, 1931. It adjourned to Poona to be m touch with 
Gandhi After prolonged discussions, an agreement was 
arrived at between the Hmdu leaders on September 24th 
This was known as the Poona Pact It was ratified by the Hmdu 
Leaders’ Conference and the Hmdu Maha Sab]^ on Sep- 
tember 25, 1931. It was cabled to the Government of India 
and the Prune Munster On September 26th His Majesty’s 
Government announced that they were prepared to recommend 
to Parhament the endorsement of the Poona agreement ^ 

The Poona Pact was the outcome of Gandhi’s fast It was 
hurriedly drafted m order to save Gandhi from death ^ As such 

^ For the orcumstances leading to the Poona Pact, see Joint Committee, 
op at , p 814 

The White Paper proposals on p 91 and p 93 mcorporate the terms of 
the Poona Pact 

* ‘‘The so-called Poona Pact was not a pact as the White Paper very 
incorrectly descnbes it 

“An agreement reached on the 24th of September last between the 
representatives of the Depressed classes and of the rest of the Hmdu 
community (p 19) It was at best a most pamcky modification of the 
Premier’s Award by 5 self^elected Hindu leaders and 3 Depressed class 
leaders actmg xmder the tniqintous coercion of a ‘fast imto death’ by Gandhi ” 
Memorandum 70 by Acharya, Jomt Committee, op cit , p 1566 
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It docs not reflect any political wisdom. It created a fhrthcr 
split in the Hindu political classes Some non-Congress 
vcnWcnlar papers commented on the mcongnuty of such a 
feat 6f religious asceticism having taken place m a mniionaire*s 
bungalow, surrounded by medical attendants and saennfic 
appliances The responsiveness of the Indian body pohde to 
the stimulus of a Mahatmic fast decreased progressively with 
the frequency of its appUcation. The Ben^ pohtical classes 
resented this thcatncil Gandhian fest, which aficcted them 
more pohdcally than others 

By the Poona Pact the numbers of the Depressed Gass -scats '' 
m each provmcc were increased above that recommended by 
the Communal Award. A different system of panel election was 
substituted.^ The total number of I^du scats for caste Hmdus 
and Depressed Classes taken together remained the same under 
the Poona Pact as under the onginal Communal Award The 
substance of the Poona Pact was the reservation to the De- 
pressed Classes of a number of seats out of the scats classified 
as general seats m the Award. 

The first opposition to the Pact came from Bengal* While 
the Cn mmimal Award had provided seventy-one seats in the 
proYinoal Ir gislarurcs for thcj>cprcssed Classes, thc_R)Oim 

* “Tbc»c r e te rf cd Kati will howerer be filled by tn ummxtl fcam of 
docble election. All memben of the Depretted cboiei who ere registered 
on the Bcneial electorsl roll of certiin constltoenciet w01 elect « panel of 
4 candidates belonging to their own body aul the 4 persons who reedro 
die highest nttmbcr of votes in this primary dcctiop wlli be the only 
candidates fixr election to the reserved aeati but the candidate finally elected 
'm the reserved scat will be elected by the general electorate, thf Is to say 
by caste Hindns and by members of the D^tressed datses alike. ** 

Joint Cnmmftfe e Report voL, 1* part i p 66 As regards the Poooa 
Pact we are bcamd to say that wo cooslder that the original {xrcpocals of 
HJa Majesty's Qovetinnoat conttftmed a more equitable settkanem of tbe 
genend t xaumiiiial question and one which was more advan ta geo u a to the 
Depressed rhittes them selves in their pr e sen t stage of development ** 

Ibid, p 67 

Ambedkar writes to tbe Prime Minister ‘There Is no case for r eope ni ng 
of Poona Pact 00 behalf of the caste Hindns of Bengal. As for the Dep r essed 
classes, thdr ipokeaman Mullick, has cabled to me that they accept the 
Fooca Pact." Joint Comrofttre, op dt, p 1361 
The advanced political danes in Bengal re gr e t the Poona Pact. Tbe- 
backward datses, in the name of the Depressed da ties, accept the Pact. 
Tagore also protested against the Poona Pact. Joint Committee, op dt. 

P i3<So 
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Pact provided one himdred ^d fortyrcight In Bengal^ where 
tie Hindus aieady felt grieved by the Communal Award, ^e 
Pact was regarded as a further mjustice ^ The Poona Pact* did 
not do away with separate electorates altogether On March 14th 
the Bengal Legislative Council denounced it 

Opposition also came from Ambedkar He came out with a 
statement cnticizmg the proposed panel system of election 
on the ground that it would mvolve Depressed Class candidates 
m expenses they could not afford He asked that every such 
candidate should be required to obtam a minimum fixed 
percentage of Depressed Class votes before he could be declared 
elected He dropped these suggestions on Gandhi’s advice 
Raja, another leader of the Depressed Qasses, stood for 
reservation of seats for his community on the basis of a common 
electorate. The Raja-Moonje Pact, based on this proposal, 
was opposed by Ambedkar. Even the representatives of the 
Depressed Classes were not immune from mtemal struggles 
refiectmg the mterests of the classes to which they belonged 

The Hindu Maha Sabha advocated the amendment of the 
Poona Pact as regards Punjab, smce there is no Depressed 
Classes problem m Punjab.^ The AU-India Vamashram Swar- 
ajya Sangha condemned the Poona Pact® Pandit Malaviya 
regretted his signature to the Pact on the ground that he could 
not accept its imphcations Gandhi contended that the Poona 
Pact, apart firom settlmg the pohtical problem, imposed a 
certam obhgation on the Hmdus to abohsh untouchabihty, and 
to open the doors of the Hmdu temples to the untouchables 
Malaviya contended that there were no such imphcations 
m it ^ 

The moment the pamc was over the unreahty of the Pact 
showed Itself It was denounced by caste Hmdus as unrepre- 
sentative Within forty-eight hours of the acceptance of the 

^ *‘The Bengalee Hindus are indeed the victims of a twofold injustice 
They were unjustly treated in the Bntish Government's original Award, 
and that mjustice has been sought to be heightened and perpetuated by the 
Poona Pact ” The Bengal Branch of the Vamasrama Swarajya Sangha, 
Jomt Committee, op at , p 1565 

* Memorandum 57 by the AU-India Hmdu Maha Sabha Jomt Com- 
mittee, op at , p 1365 

* Jomt Committee, op at , p 1569 (Memorandum 72) 

^ Ibid , p 1612 
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Poona Pact there was a Hindu protest at an open mcctmg m 
Bombay^ 

The Poona Pact thus represented a cleavage of inter e sts 
between the Hindu political classes The leaders of unteuch- 
ahlcs, Ambedkar, Raja, Gavai, possessed no more unity than 
the Congress leaders on this question The Congress leaders 
were divided on the question of the imphcaDons of the Pact 
The Bntiah created a sitaation by which further dificrenttation 
of classes took place on the question of the Depressed Classes 
The recognition of the Poona Pact was no surrender of the 
pohey of counterpoise, which was now apphed to the Congress 
leaders themselves The Pact, otherwise, was very significant 
m Indian politics It brought to the forefront the so^ question 
which India must free some time or other It also sidetracked 
the ovil disobedience movement and the struggle agamst 
impcnaJisuL It at the same time served the Government m 
strengthening its policy of counterpoise. 

The White Paper* embodied the prmaplcs of the Communal ^ 
Award modified by the Poona Pact. While giving recognition 
to the other political classes as pawns to counter the Congress 
the Government relied mostly on the Moslems and the De- 
pressed Classes for such purposes The White Paper proposals 
were distinctly pro-Moslem, so fer as communal electorates 
were concern^ 

The Report of the Joint Committee, after <‘TT*Tninmg various 
proposals and mtcrvicwmg various people, came to the condu- 
SKm that communal rep res entation must be accepted os 
mcvitablc at the present tune.* The committee saw a consider- 
able acqmcsccncc m the Award m the absence of any solution 
agreed between the communities,* and m spite of some general 
cntiasms against the Award. They accqitcd, therefore, the 

^ Jefaxt Ccamnittcc, op dt., p 14x7 

ProponU far Inditn C oniittmion i l Refam 19331 Cmd. 4368 pp 24-25 
Tbe Wbitc Piper tm out in detiC the proixiced comixiiitioa of each pro 
Tfndil I fgh l ata re, tpeotyinc both tbe allocitton of teati and the method of 
electioD to them (Appendix iU* p 93) In the case d tbe Lcytitamre 
Aascmblies, these are based npon the Comnnmal Awards with roch modifl- 
cariona as hare been reodered nece ssar y (i) by the later proposal to gr ea m 
a oar prorince of Orltsai and (2) by tbe K^afled Foods Pact. 

Joint Committee on Inditn Co n s thutfana l Refbem, rob 1 pan i 
Report P It * IhkU P 67 
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proposals m the White Paper for communal representation.^ 
They even accepted the modification rendered necessary by the 
acceptance of the Poona Pact ^ Once more, the communal 
electorates are affirmed by His Majesty’s Government, and 
they were embodied m the new Constitution BiU for India 

^ Joint Report, vol i, part i, op at , p 67 ~ Ibid , p 68 



9 

Summary 


The history of mmrmmfll rcprcscntatioDj as we have noted 
darjng die last quarter of a century, is the history of the 
counterpoising policy of the Bndsh m India, a history of the 
o&ettmg of one sectional interest a ga i n st another, one class 
against another It is a history of the growth of professional 
classes of vaxions historical communities, and consequently a 
history of the stmgglca between these various sections Alotlcy, 
Montagu, and Ma(J>onald each successively contributed to the 
history of these strugglca At one ttmg Aloslcms were fevonred 
with a view to counter the Hmdu prof e ss ional classes, at another 
tunc the Depressed Classe* were favoured to ofiEset the Hindu 
caste dasscs Morlcy libed Alohammcdans Sydenham liked the 
non-Biahmins Montagu Hked the Sikhs AlacDonald favoured 
the Depressed Classes Thor personal Ukes ooinaded with the 
nnpcnal pohey of ofisctnng one dass against another 

The Communal Award, the White Paper proposals, and the 
Joint Committee recommendatiana did not enquire mto the 
causes of the backwardness of the communities they mtmdrd 
to protect. They did not suggest any measures to reduce the 
educational, so^, political, and economic backwardness of 
these commnnitiei ^ They simply resorted to an artificial 
protccuou, th^ did not cnqmrc prcosdy into the question of 
communities, classes, and interests any more thqn Morlcy or 
Montagu. They did not free tbcmsdvcs from the error of 
cross-divisions Even when the quesoon of the separatton of 
Sind and Onssa came up for discussion the opportmuty was 
not taken of enqmnng into hiitoncal commumlics that arc 
today embedded m arufiaal provmaal boundancs. They did 
not even need the slogan of communities, dasscs, and m t e res ts 
as mudh as they did m 1909 When once the start was given, 

* Cf Ranmy ArlftcDooiald* Th* Gao^mmoft of Xndtd, p 76 'The 
rtp unentftinn of cngtmtmfriet witl nije tbdr latitt.’* Doa it? 
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Parallels tn the Empire 
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Communal Rq?resentation in Ceylon 


I INTRODUCTION 

In embodying the pnnaplc of communfll representation in the 
Government of India Act of 1935, natber the ruling class nor 
the professional and oommcraal dassesj with the exception of 
a very few, took into account the valuable lessons that could 
be Icamt from the overseas commissions on communal repre- 
sentation m Ceylon and Kenya, 

The problem of comnnmal r epresentation has its counter- 
parts m Ceylon and Kenya, where it differs in d^rec, though 
not m essentials, from that m India But m India it has been 
studied differently from that m Ceylon and Kenya, The Indian 
Commissioris and reports prattle ^coretical objections against 
commtmal representation, but recommended it as a matter of 
pracucal pohtics They chanted the same litany from 1909 
down to the present day The overseas Commissioiis^ studied 
the problcpi m Ceylon and Kenya m a more straiglitforward 
manner did not make a distinction between theoretical 
and practical considcraDons, Whatever theoretical objections 
they felt against communal representation, they expressed them 
practically m recommending its abolmom They did not 
equivocate. This distmction between the Indian and the over- 
seas Commissions is all the more glaring when wc recount men 
like Atorlcy, Montagu, Simon, and MacDonald, who graced 
the Indian Commissions How easily did contmujEty* warp the 
judgments of these meru* But this was not so with the overseas 

* Report of the Special on tho P-on f f l f TTfif^Ti of Cejion 

(bereinaiter dted aa Donocahmore Report), J91S, Cjnd. 3131 Conr- 
apondesfc resardinf tho Con^itmlai of CerloQ, 1929 CcuL 3419 

Rci)Oftof theQomTrrirriononClojeTUnioDoftheDepcTidtnrielloEaiicrB 
and Central Afiici (bcf rinafte r dted at HOron Yotmx Report), 1929 
Cmd. 3234. 

* Tte Simon ComnilM ko obxervrd in c onnection trith the need for 
redmxibntioD of prOTinoca "Once the monld bts set, and maklittrftmtion 
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commissioners They rode over the theory of “contmmty” m 
accordance with the needs as they perceived them ^ Herem hes 
the merit of these Commissions so far as their views regardmg 
communal representation are concerned 
Ceylon, hke India, consists of various elements makmg up 
the Ceylonese people ^ All the mdigenous peoples of the island 
are collectively described by the term “Ceylonese ” They 
consist of Low Country and Kandyan Sinhalese, Ceylon and 
Indian Tamils, Ceylon and Indian Moors, Malays, and 
Burghers Generally speakmg, the Sinhalese are Buddhists 
numbermg 2,800,000, the Tamils, Hmdus numbermg 985,000, 
the Moors and Malays, Mohammedans numbermg 310,000 
There is also an important Christian element ^ The caste 
system prevails among the Sinhalese no less than among the 
Tamils m spite of the fact that caste distmctions are ahen to 
the teachmgs of Buddha There are not qmte the same classes 
of untouchables m Ceylon as there are m India, but there are 
many castes which are demed opportumties of education and 

Will be still more difiQcult to correct ” Statutory Commission^ vol u^ p 26 
This is apphcable to the case of communal representation Tlie mould was 
setj and the men foimd it difficulty so they say, to correct 
As a happy contrasty note that tie overseas commissioners also foimd the 
mould was sety but they did not find it difficult to correct It might be 
objected that communal representation m Ceylon has no great antiqmty to 
co mm end it (this is truCy Doiloughmore Reporty p 99)y and that is why 
the commissioners recommended its abohtion But communal representa- 
tion has no great antiquity m India either to commend it In India it 
came mto existence m I909y m Ceylon m 1920 (Donoughmore Reporty 

p 14). 

^ Donoughmore Reporty p 19 “It is no longer enough to criticize a 
constitution on the debatable grounds of pohtical theory without examining 
the pecuhanties of its environment ” 

^ Report by W G A Ormsby Gore on his visit to Malayay Ceylony and 
Java durmg the year I928y Cmd 3235y p 71 “The commumty of Ceylon 
is today composed of many racesy many rehgions and many diverse elementSy 
but there is a strong underlymg sense of both loyalty and umty 

^ The Christian element together with Burghers and Europeans numbers 
some 445y000 Population of Ceylon by Race and Rehgion (1921 census)y 
Appendix IV to Donoughmore Reporty p 164 The total population of 
CeyloDy according to the 1921 censuSy is 4j498y6o5 The Ormsby Gore Report 
estimates the population m 1928 to be si milhonSy Cmd 3235y p 72 The 
races accordmg to this census are Low Country SinhalesCy Kandyan 
SinhalesCy Ceylon-TamilSy Indian-Tamilsy Ceylon-MoorSy Inffian-MoorSy 
EuropeanSy Burghers and Eurasiansy MalaySy Veddas and otherSy ibidy 
p 164 The Low Country and Kandyan Sinhalese are of one stock 
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advancement The ngidjt> of the carte sptem, as m India, is 
now relaxed * 

Although of one stock, the Sinhalese are divided among 
thcmschTs as they consist of a Low Country and a Kandyan 
people The Kandyans, numbering 1,200,000, occupy the 
Central, North-Central, Usa, and Sabaragamuiva Provmces, 
and part of the North-Western Province They remember with 
pndc their anaent kmgdom Among their highlands thej have 
preserved much of the conservatism and man} of the customs 
and habns of their forefathers * 

The Low Country Sinhalese form the bulk of the population 
in the Western and Southern Provmccs, and m the remaining 
part of the North-Western The acccssibflity of these provmccs 
to the outside world, combined with the fertflity of the soil, 
has made them prosperotB and progressive, and their people 
more cosmopolitm m outlook than the Kandyans * 

The Ccylon-Tanuls number 540,000 They inhabit mainly 
the Northern and Eastern Prownccs Thar ancestors were 
ongmalJy settlers from Southern India, but they arc now 
regarded as an mtcgral part of the Ceylonese people. They 
obtained pohucal influence somewhat dispropornonate to 
their numerical strength, like the Moslems in India,^ Formaly 

1 DoDOugJunofe Report p 91 See i!io for « geneni deicriptkai Omubjr 
Gote Report, p 71 

* Onmb7 Gore Report p 71 1 Feudal trsditlons tre nroof partknhtlr 
in the Kimdrin prorloco. Cute tempk eodowmems natlooil dim, 
cerrmonirt, nur me ff tnd customs, tre tbim mifntifned ts the torrirtb of 
the old Sfnhtlcte drUizstloD, Betatat tfu landed casttt and On menantUd 
casta irf t)u htt cotmtry and On coast there has hhherto been Uok todol 
httcroouise or iotcnru rriise,” 

* Dooooghmore Report, pp 91-93 

* The resaoss can be izifcned fivm this cctiia They (the Tkmils) are 
tpprchemlre undaljr perhaps, bet ferminehr of Sinhalese political doroln* 
an ce tmei^etfad on ^ ooe side by a dbprop or dooateJy generons allocation 
of leati to the Tamil portiom of the Itiond and on the other tide by the 
cowturpoud ej ccmmunaj rrpTtstntauon If to the Ceykat-Tainila com 
cnmal r c prcsenta tiQC is of interest mainly as a cottntdrpoisd to On totmdneal 
prsponddranet of On SvOtaldtd to the MntUms and Bnrghen it p reaems 
itadf almost as their only aistired tafegnard tfalnst the tlslc of poUtkal 
aubmhsloo.” Coneipondcnoe regarding the Coostltiitlon of Ceylon, op 
eft. p 19 Is the Oorcminent of Ceylon without its doe in te rest in cxnmter 
pedse? The abore extracts would seem to indicate that the Tamils, Barghera, 
and Moslems Alb' are Interested In cDomerpoise, The Goretnment la eqtadly 
Inxotated In it. 
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many sought their fortunes m the Straits Settlements and in 
the Malay States, but educational progress in Malay has reduced 
the demand for their services in that country ^ Hence they are 
now spreadmg gradually into Sinhalese districts, and are to be 
found all over Ceylon, especially m the professions and m 
clerical positions. This means resentment on the part of the 
Sinhalese agamst Tamil penetration, and the struggle between 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils for professions and clencal 
positions. 

The Indian-Tamils number about 700,000. Most of them 
are employed on the tea and rubber estates at the higher levels 
where Sinhalese have hitherto been umviUmg to work m large 
numbers They are also engaged as labourers on Government 
and mumcipal projects, or other work in the towns j and are 
to be found as traders and shopkeepers An important Govern- 
ment official with a seat m the Legislative Council has the post 
of the Director of Indian Immigrant Labour, and looks after 
the welfare and protection of these workers The Indian 
Government also has set aside for this purpose a member of 
their civd service who, at the present time, is an Indian He 
resides m Ceylon, and keeps m touch with both the Indian 
and Ceylon Governments m relation to matters concemmg the 
Indian immigrants ^ 

The Moslem commumty number 312,000, of whom 262,000 
are descendants of Arab traders settled m Ceylon, 35,000 are 
descendants of the troops brought from Java by the Dutch 
Though small m numbers, it is by reason of its commeraal and 
trading activities an important element m the population A 
considerable number of Moslems are m Colombo, while many 
are settled throughout the island engaged m shopkeepmg and 
trading In the Eastern Province there are a few who are 
engaged m agriculture ^ 

The Europeans number about 11,000 m aU. They consist of 
planters, merchants, hankers, and business men, superior artisans 
and members of the public service The planters are mostly 
the employees of hmited habdity compames at home They are 
widely distnbuted over the area and m the rubber estates m the 

^ Donoughmore Report, p 92 ® Donoughmore Report, p 95 

® Donoughmore Report, p 93 
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mtcnor They take btUc part in pobucalaflajrs like the European 
business community m India, The general industrial and 
financial interests arc prcdommanily in European hands, as m 
India The capital mmted m the country from Bntisb sources 
IS s'cry considerable, also as in India * 

The Burghers arc a small but not an unimportant commumty 
They arc the descendants of Dutch settlers They havo fre- 
quently been promment m the pubbe and professional life of 
the island * The Depressed Gasses arc found in the Northern 
and Eastern Pro\Tncc3 * 

We now come to the classes The Ceylonese movement for 
responsible government has the same features as the Indian 
movement In 1909 the Gos’cmor of Ceylon transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for the Colomcs five mcmonals addressed to 
him praying for reform of thccoxmdls The memorials came from 
the Low Country Products Assodatiod, the Jaflha Association, 
the Chilaw Assodauon, and the National Association,* All these 
were the orgamzauons of the professional, landed, and commer- 
cial classes of Cc}Ion Thc> all spoke m the name of the 
Sinhalese nation,* On rebruary 9, I910, the Governor of 

* Doootjghmorc Repon pp 97-98 • Dooouglnwjrc Report, p 95 

* Doootihmorc Report p 96 

* TJi* Loa Cenoxtry ProdtiOs Assodatum omie into exirtcoce la 1907 
From lo inceptioo It bu been purely ■ nttivc es^odaUon, Of kte ft 
has crlnecd tnladinatloa tocooceni hself Urtely wlthquesUod ofa wholly 
poDiIcil darteter la roemben tro miny of thein IsnJ^ pnprieton 

TM4 Jqffna AisoaaHen li composed of Tamlb rcsldcm in Ceylon 
fnc*8 cd In amtmtrda} or profttsimal pitmaa 

Tht ddhra As$oaaMn Is com p o se d of awnmtraal ojtd prcfesswnal natw* 
Toxdents In and around ChUow 

The tiedonal Aaodatumt mott of whose memben are drawn from the 
profctsloiial and commcr dal (Ames In the Wettem Prorince Is a debating 
•odety which inteiem Itself largely In local political quadoni,” 

Despatches relating to the comtitutlon of the Ceylon Legislntlre Coondl 
1910, Cd 5098 No I p a 

Ibid p 3 1 "I would foithcr Inrlte your LotxUhlp s attentiofi to the fut 
that all theu memorials emanate not from the people of Oeylan as is 
claimed by the memorialists, bat from tn well defloed daises of the 
natl Tc population — datses moreorer which represent a Tcty small minority 
of the whole, I refer to those of the natlTci of Ceylon who hare asslinflated 
an e du c at ion of a pnrdy wcsteni« as opposed to oriental type and who are 
to be regarded not as represenathre Ceylonese, bet as a product of the 
E ur ope an admlalttrtrioo of Ceylon on linea approred by British tradition,” 

* Despatch No i, op dt. pp 4 aa 
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Ceylon stated that he was taking steps to appoint a commission 
to consider the changes m the Constitution ^ As m India, this 
announcement was followed by a wild rush of petitions and 
memonals for more representation, complamts of imder- 
representation and prayers for protection. The Planters’ 
Association deprecated the mtroduction of the elective element 
and asked to be allowed to nommatc as before,” The Jafea 
Association pomted out that they were under-represented by 
the reform proposals ® This acute struggle among the profes- 
sional and commercial classes contmued till 1917.^ In that year 
the Ceylon Reform League and the Ceylon National Asso- 
aation submitted a memorial to the Secretary of State askmg 
for further reforms In 1919 the Ceylon National Congress,® 
representmg m the mam the Low Country Sinhalese, formu- 
lated further demands ° The Secretary of State received further 
representations at the Colomal Office from the Kandyan 
Association, the Ceylon National Congress, and the European 
Association of Ceylon As a result of this agitation there was 
passed on August 13, 1920, an Order m Council reconstitutmg 
the Legislative Council of fourteen official and twenty-three 
unofficial members imder the presidency of the Governor. 
Eleven of the unofficial members were to be elected on a terri- 
tonal basis, and eight others to represent the Europeans (two), 

^ Further correspondence relating to the Consntuaon of the Ceylon 
Legislative Council ipiOj Cd 5427^ No I3 p i 
* Further correspondence^ op at ^ No 2, p 3 
^ Further correspondence^ op at , No p 4 

^ Correspondence relating to the further revision of the Constitution of 
Ceylon, Cmd 1809, p 20 ^^The Tamils as represented by the Jaffua 
Assoaation refused to join and co-operate with the Ceylon National Con- 
ference held m December 1918 m Colombo as they were afraid that 
by consentmg to unqualified terntonal representation they would be 
swamped by the Sinhalese majonty It was after a letter of assurance (of 
minor concessions to Tamils) that they jomed the reform movement ” Tins 
IS remimscent of the Moslem and Hmdu parley m India 
See for the letter of assurance, ibid , pp 23-24 

® The Ceylon National Congress developed out of the Ceylon National 
Conference Correspondence relatmg to the further revision of the Con- 
smution of Ceylon, 1923, Cmd 1809, p 20 The Indian National Congress 
grew also out of the pre-existmg assoaations 

® By telegram from the President of Ceylon National Congress to the 
Secretary of State dated December 16, 1919 Quoted m Donoughmore 
Report, p 14 
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Barghcn (one), Chamber of Commerce (one). Low Coontiy 
PixxJucts Association (one), Kandyans (two), and Indians (one) 
A member to represent the Mohammedan community and three 
others to represent such interests as m the opinion of the 
Governor were not adequatcl) provided for otherwise, were 
to be nominated bj him ^ This was the bcginmng of the 
combination of tcmional and communal reprcseniaaon m 
Ccylom 

This Order m Council became the object of struggle between 
the vanous lectrons of the Ceylon professional and commeroal 
classes and the Govemment of Cc}ion Even before the passing 
of the Order m Counefl, the Cej km National Congress demanded 
tcmional representaDon,* In 1921 the President of the Ceylon 
Nauonal Cwigrcss suggested tlut members should be elected 
on a temtonal basis, and that the communal and mmonty 
representaaon should be retained with minor alterations* 
The other professional and commercial classes also sent 
rcprcscniauons of protest to the Secretary of State* even before 
the Order m Council came mto existence 

These rcprcsentatiom and protests were considered bj the 
Secretary bf State, A further revision of the Constitution vm 

* Dooouthmorc RrpoiT, pp 13-14 

* By idttnm from the CcylOT Nation*! Confreu Commftice to Mr 
D D Jiyatilalca dated Ausmt 9 1920 Quoted In Docoufhmore Report, 
P 15 

* By ■ resolmion in ibc Lesidatire CouncD FuU detalla ktc cbm in 
cofTOpoDdeoce rciatlac to the further rrriikm of the Conrtitutioo of Ccytoo, 
Cmd, 1S09 pp 3-10 

* Mcmortnjdnm Umed by the Ceykn Reform DeiJUtillon in fhrther 
correspoodcnce rclttiiic to the rcrliloQ of the Comtltution of Ceylon 
Cmd, 1906 (1923), No r p s One feature of the tefonn tebeme of 1920 

w*$ tte It Kwcht to cMcad r»d*I rtpresenmion In riew of 
this fact h i$ most unmisfKtory to find that in the present proixxah 
communal r e pr e se ntation has been elevated to the position of the determining 
prindple of nrform Ve deeply rrerrt this annoimcrmcnt because 
It la liable to be construed ai m mittmpt on th* part th 4 tovtjnmmt to 
tmtatdfy and perpttm» racial ibffertnets antont hW Ctyionen at order to 
fosTpoot if not pTxtfent their rtaJdng the pool qf full rapontibU pootmmmt ** 
The Eurt^jcan Association does not share this view 

See No 3, Mcmarandnm by H J Temple of the European Association 
of Ceylon in further correspondence, Cmd 1906, pp 15 i 6 TheCangrttt 
Party*! charge against the gove mm ent, that It is deliberately perpetuating 
rtdal differences in order to prevent the attainment of aelf g om i uncn t, la 
omroetby of the leader* of the Sinhalese ** 
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contemplated Agam representations and counter-represent- 
ations were made The year 1922-1923 were years of acute 
controversy m Ceylon over the question of communal repre- 
sentation 1 The Congress Party as a whole was against 
communal representation. The struggle between the Tamil 
and Sinhalese professional classes became mtense 
The Tamil Mahajana Sabha^ protested that the mtroductioii 
of the new Constitution was a setback to the Tamils ® They 
asked that a provision be made for Tamil seats m the Legis- 
lative Council equal m number to two-thirds of the Sinhalese 
seats.^ They accepted the prmciple'of temtorial representation 
as a sound one, but they asserted that it had to be modified m 
a country like Ceylon.^ The Ceylon Tamil League® also resented 
the opposition of the Sinhalese to communal representation ’ 
Under the pressure of these acute struggles the Ceylon 
National Congress came to a private arrangement with certam 

^ Memorandum of the Ceylon Reform Deputation^ op at ^ pp 5-1 x 
^ ‘‘Tamils of Ceylon have formed themselves mto an Assoaation called 
the Tamil Mahajana Sabha at a pubhc meetmg held m Jaffna on August 15^ 
1921 attended by leadmg and representative Tamils from all parts of 
the Jaffna distnct as well as from vanous other parts of the island 
Correspondence^ op at j Cmd iSop^ p 17 (Enclosure 2 m No i) 

* Correspondence, op at (Cmd 1809), p 19 

^ Correspondence, op at (Cmd 1809), p 17 

® Correspondence, op at (Cmd 1809), p 19 This is the same reasoning 

followed by the votanes of communal representation m India 

Ibid , p 20 The Jaffna Assoaation sent a memorial to Sir Walter Long, 
the then Seaetary of State for the Colomes, dated January 2, 1918, saymg 
“ that the assoaation was not opposed to the mtroduction of temtonal 
and communal representation but prayed that by a combination of temtonal 
and co mmunal representation the proportion of Tamil representation should 
as far as possible be maintained to Sinhalese representation 

® “Now there is no means of ascertaining when, where and xmder what 
circumstances the ‘Ceylon Tamil League^ came into bemg and who its office 
bearers are ’’ Further correspondence, Cmd 2062 (1924), p 17 It is one of 
those mushroom organizations that crop up on the eve of reform for loaves 
and fishes of oflSce 

^ Look at the struggle between the Tamil and the Sinhalese professional 
classes Ceylon Tamil League’s telegram No 4 

Further correspondence, Cmd 1906, p 20 “The (Tamil) League 
deplores the opposition to this measure by a certain section of the Sinhalese, 
who have arrogated to themselves the nam e of the Ceylon National Congress 
and profess to speak on behalf of the whole people of Ceylon ” The 
Government of Ceylon could not have used stronger language The Tamil 
professional classes of Ceylon resemble, m their demands and phraseology, 
the Moslem professional classes m India 
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Tamil rcprcscntam cs as to the relative proportion of scats to 
be aliened to each nee m the Legislative Coimal * This is 
rcmimsccnt of the Lucknovv Pact in India This eagerness to 
concede to the demands of the Tamilians vns construed b> 
them as meaning that without ihdr co-opcralion the Sinhalese 
could not can^ out thar scheme of pohucal dominauon and 
asctndancj * This cavnlling at the Smbalcsc professional classes 
IS a STded compciiDon between the two classes Unlike the 
Moslems in India the Tamils arc not backward cducationall> 
and cconomicall} compared to the Smhalcsc Their struggle is 
one of numcncal imnonty against numcncal majont> The 
Ccjlon Tamils were appr^ensne that thej vcould suffer some 
damnutwn of thar pohtteaj wfiuaice and thar prospects of 
anpJoyment in the public icrtice as a result of clcaoral redistri- 
bution on a stncily numcncal basis • 

On the occasion of the last revision of the Consdtuuon a 
further daim was put forward bj the Tamils for a scat m 
Colombo, known as the Western Province Tamil scat* This 
demand was conceded with a dear imdcrstanding that it was 
to be reconsidered on the next revision of the Constituuon 
This was opposed bj the Sinhalese professional classes * This 

* Donotithnwt p 9a 

• Mcmorandtnn of the CcjIoq Ttmfl Mahajtna Sabba on the propo»«l 
coastinnfacal refonm In Ceyloci contained In the Detpotefa of the Secre tar y 
of State for the Colailt* dated Jinuiiy it 1933 Enckmirc No 15 in 
further ajrrwpoodcnce, Cnid, 1906 p 69 

Comipoodeoce reeanllna the Cooitftmioo of Cerkm Cmd. 3419 
(I929)»P 19 

* The fTOTind* 00 which they boic their claim arc flimiy erpcdiDy In 
view of the prcjenl ceopttphlcal dlttrlbtrtioa of Tamila In Ceykw which 
mahea h certain that a lubMintlal mimbcr of territorial aetti will come to 
them ” Doooushmore Report, p 93 

The groundi are Socic of the moit permanent inflacnlitl ar»d wealthy 
Tamili are to be found In the dry of Coiombo, as landed propricton 
government ofllcen lawyers, medical men, brohert, throili, and In various 
other capacities induding roembers of the Colombo Cbctiy Community 
who arc dcacendanta of Tamils acrtled in the Western Province tome 
centnrlei ago and hare been holding high and responalbie positkiis under 
the toremment," Endoaure a In No i Correspondence CmtL 1809 (I9a3), 
p ai 

• Memorandum Issued by the Ccyloo Reform Dcpittatkm, op dt. p 10 
The rcidj to the daim of Tamili for Colombo seat is If a daim for special 
nrgnimmaT representation can terioutly be advanced on such grounds. It can 
certainly be pet forward with equal, and in aome Instances much gr e ate r 
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formed another bone of contention between the two classes 
The more conceded, the more the Tamils m Ceylon and the 
Moslems m India wanted 

The Council Order of 1923 was a concession to these struggles 
It combmed territorial and communal representation Mmor 
modifications were made to it by an amendmg Order m 
Council passed on March 21, 1924 This did not satisfy the 
professional classes The struggles contmued, and it is m the 
midst of these struggles that the Donoughmore Commission 
came to Ceylon to consider further revision of the Constitution 
of Ceylon 


n. DONOUGHMORE REPORT 

The ongms of the theory of communal representation m 
Ceylon he m the growth of professional classes — ^hke the Tamil 
and the Sinhalese — and British pohcy. The struggle between 
the Tamil and the Sinhalese professional and commercial 
classes is numerically unequal A recogmtion of the claims of 
the Tamils is a concession to them, and at the same time is a 
counterpoise agamst the Sinhalese classes Over and over agam 
the Sinhalese professional and commercial classes accused the 

validity, on behalf of the other min ority sections in Colombo mentioned 
above Whatever be its onguij it is a reactionary effort of the worst 
type to introduce this piece of locahzed communahsm into the most advanced 
provmce m which the circumstances are most favourable for the weldmg of 
all sections of the people mto one pohtical whole ” 

The Ceylon National Ckingress also protested It resolved “This Congress 
views with great misgivmgs and grave concern the reversion to communal 
representation as the basic pnnaple of the scheme^ as undemocratic and 
calculated to cause disunion among the different co mmuni ties m the island ” 
Enclosure No 2 Further correspondencej Cmd 2062^ 1924, pp 5-8 
Ibid 5 p 7 Sir Marcus FemandOj member of the Executive Council^ 
remarked on the question of Colombo seat “/r zotll be introducing an apple 
of discord into the nezo Eden which it was thought the proposed reforms 
were gomg to create m Ceylon ” 

^ “All persons irrespective of race^ resident m any constituency and 
otherwise qualified will be entitled to vote m that electorate The 
separate representation of the Kandyan commumty has been abohshed^ but 
m deference to the urgent demand of the Tamil commumty provision has 
been made for the separate representation of Ceylon Tamils resident m the 
Western Provmces The maintenance of this representation will be subject 
to reconsideration on the next revision of the Constitution ” No 4 Further 
correspondence^ Cmd 2062^ p 25 
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Ceylon Government of preferences tmd concessions to the 
Tamil dosses as a cotmtcrpoisc against them Sir Wflham 
Manning ployed the some role in Ceylon as Moricy and Minto 
did in T ndta. It vros this Excellency who obtained for the Tamils 
the p r ef eren tial treatment and concessions * By this pobey a 
section of the Tamils has been won over by the Govemment* 

like the Government of India, the Government of Ceylon 
had no intention of introducing responsible go\’cmmcnt® As 
m India, they declared that their objea was to educate these 
classes m the arts of government and the complcxiucs of pubbe 
busmess As in India, they wished to assocuic the Ceylonese 
with the administration of the day The pobey of ' increasing 
association of natives with the admimsiranon ' is the much- 
vaunted Bndsh pobey both in India and Ceylon* This docs not 
mean that the grant of responsible government was intended 
This means a grant of cheap concessions now and then to the 
educated mtcibgcntsia which would also scrv'c other purposes 
— strengthenmg of British paramountcy, and countcrpoisiiig 
one section against another Concession to the educated Tamil 
classes means the retention of communal representation which 
the Smhalcsc professional dosses resented* It means that the 
Sinhalese professional classes can be counterpoised by the 
Tamil ones It means that Bntish paramcmntcy can be assured 

* Oyim Daify Nms June la 1923 Qooted by Ceylon Refonn Deputa 

lion No 3 Further cocreipondencc Cmd* 2062 p 23 On the occuion of 
his Tlsh to Jsltna, the Tamil section of the pojntlctkni gave him a fitting 
wdcocne beaote be wts the csk who obtiin^ for them prefcrcntlil treat 
roent and concession** Did not Moricy reedve congratulatory tdegrams 
from the Moslems tiler he apirroved of the prlndple of commtmtl 
repTcsenution? 

* Note the policy “The Qovemor Sir Wlllltm H Minulnfc in his 
despatches lays si)eclil streu on the numerical sup ck a Jty of the majority 
populaticn, e ntphsil ies the nri sting tadal and other dlficreoccs and eagerly 
sehes upon crer y rcactioniry tendency that has recently manifested Itself in 
the Island in support of hh rccommcndttlons*'* Further cofrcspoiidcnce 
Cmd. 1906, p 5 (from the Memonmdum of Ceykat Refonn DepuiatlciQ 
No 1) 

* llie Donoughmore Committee also came to the conchtslon *tbat the 
grant of complete respomlble co T emm ent is under p r esen t coodltkms 
impracticable*” Report p 32 It finds that prerequisites for responsible 
gOTcnunent arc alwent In Ceylon They arc, absena of a party (Report, 
pp 41-43) and of public opinloo (Report, p 31) The Jo^ Coenmittee 
atrires at tla same conduslons with reference to India roi 1 , parti parm*3p, 
pp 11-12 
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It IS under these conditions that communal representation 
arose Maskmg these real reasons^ what are the ofl&cial reasons 
given by the Ceylon Government with reference to repre- 
sentation of co mmuni ties? We will examme these reasons 
carefully, usmg the arguments of the Donoughmore Report 

1 Communal representation was devised, so they say, with 
a view to assistmg the development of democratic mstitutions 
in countnes of different races and rehgions, and m the hope of 
e limin ating the clash of these various mterests durmg elections 
It was expected to provide, peacefully, an effective legislative 
assembly which would give a fair representation of the different 
elements m the population, and would also tend to promote 
umty 1 

Was this object secured? The Donoughmore Report states 
that the experiment has not given the desired results It has 
not helped to develop an uniting bond or link ^ It accentuated 
rather than dimini shed racial differences ^ This is exactly what 
IS happenmg m India Smce the avowed object of communal 
representation is not fulfilled, the retention of communal 
representation is highly reprehensible 

2 We have noted that the concession of a seat for Tamils 
m Colombo was opposed by the .Sinhalese professional classes 
It was conceded, as the Duke of Devonshire stated, on the 
urgent demands of the Tamils ^ The urgent demands were no 
other than throwmg an apple of discord among the classes m 
Colombo, as stated by Sir Marcus Fernando The Tamils 
appealed to the private agreement they had with the Sinhalese 
The Donoughmore Commission, after examinmg the various 
grounds, came to the conclusion “Private agreements between 
races or groups, while worthy of attention, cannot takepiecedence 
of coTisidei ations in the interests of the Ceylon people as a whole ” 

As a contrast, let us note with what eqmvocation the Statutory 
Commission recorded that they had no private agreements to 
guide them, as Montagu and Chelmsford had m the Lucknow 
Pact ® The wise words of Donou ghm ore. would have served 

^ Donoughmore Report, pp 90-91 = Donoughmore Report, p 91 

^ Donoughmore Report, p 42 Cf Indian Central Committee Report 
Memorandum of Nair, Khan and Uberoi, p no 

^ No 4 Further correspondence, Cmd 2062, p 25 

® Donoughmore Report, p 93 
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them well The Donoug^orc Comimsaion saw no reasons 
for the c»ntmuancc of communal representation, and m view of 
the geographical distribotjon of the Tamil population, saw no 
necessity for any arbitrary s ettlcmcnt of the relative proportions 
of Sinhalese and Tamil scats ' 

3 At the time of the visit of the Donoughmorc Commission 
there were three Moslem communal representatives In the 
Legislative CounciL The mam ground on which the claim for 
the representation of Moslems is made is that certam laws and 
customs of the Moslems, based on their rchgion, differ from 
those of the larger commimiDes, and that disabflities m these 
matters rmght be imposed by the legislature in the absence of 
Moslem spokesmen.* This is the official version. 

The Moslem representatives themselves who appeared 
before the Donoughmorc Committee admitted that if this 
occurred it would not be by deliberate intention, but through 
ignorance or misunderstanding The Commission suggested 
that communal repr e s entation is least desirable when on a 
religious basis • They suggested that a re pre s entative body of 
Moslems, appomted by themselves to safeguard those special 
mtercsts which arc thought likely to be affected, would be m 
a position to make representauons to the Legislative Coimdl 
and would almost certainly secure fair and just consideration 
of any questions at issue. There is little fear of religious 
mrnlerancc m Ceylon, and therefore the Commission 
recommended that communal representation for them should 
ccflsc.^ 

The Commissioii noted, *^thc dismtcgratmg effect^ of 
communal representation on the Moslems In addiuoa to the 
general Moslem demand for two additional representatives, 
certam Malay representatives contended m evidence that apart 
from their rclignm they bad no common mtercsts with the 
DoocwghTTtntc Report, p 93 * Dorwoghmorc Report, p 93 

• Ibid, p 93 ‘Rdlekrai tolcmce !■ memlil ia ■ anmir y with *ny 
approach to deniocistic huthutions, ind there ihorM be oo for the 
ptrotcction for • perticolmr frith whlA ipedri rtpretenottfcn of f«fth in 
the LegWamre fanpHet,” 

Memoraridum of J H. Temple of the Ettrope*ii A**od*tion of Ceylon. 
Forthex co u g p ODdence, Cmd. 1906 (1923), No 2 p 16 Tleligion, hippfly 
hu ocTct been a fector or an tnflaerKc In poUdea of Ceyton.” 

* Doncraghmoce Report, p 94. 
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Moors/ and that they should be definitely removed from the 
same compartment of communal representation They sug- 
gested that two of the present seats should go to the Moors 
and one to the Malays^ their pomt bemg that communal 
representation should be on a racial and not on a rehgious 
basis They asked this as a reward for their past services ^ The 
Donoughmore Commission did not analyse the causes of such 
dismtegratmg effect on the Moors This is due to the differen- 
tiation of classes of the same faith The Malay classes^ came 
mto conflict with the Moorish classes Their demand for 
separate representation is a veiled struggle between the Moorish 
and Malay educated and commercial classes^ and between 
town and country^ The Donoughmore Commission thought 
that it would be better for these classes to merge with 
the general electorate mstead of demandmg separate repre- 
sentation ® 

When once the prmciple of commimal representation was 
conceded^ demands were easily forthcoming. It happened the 
same way m India After the Moslems came the Sikhs, the 
Indian Chnstians, the Anglo-Indians, and the Depressed 
Classes — ^all seekmg protection. 

4 With reference to the claims of other commumties, the 
Donoughmore Commission dismissed them The Burghers 
held two seats m the Council. “//’ the Legislature were anxious 
to oppress the Burghers in any way it would not be prevented by 
the presence of two Burgher communal representatives This is 

^ Enclosure in No 9 Further correspondenccj Cmd 1906^ pp 33 ff > 36 
(The humble memonal of the Malayas ) 

3 Enclosure m No 9 Further correspondence, Cmd 1906, p 41 

^ “The claims of the Malays cannot be hghtly set aside by saying that 
there are no leadmg men amongst them^ because the memonahsts humbly 
urge that there are many They have proportionately a large number of 
professional men, lawyers, engmeers and surveyors, one of the offiaal 
members of the Legislative Council is a Malay There are many merchants 
and well-to-do men of the commumty all over the island who can easily 
represent them m the coimcil ” Enclosure m No 9 Further correspondence, 
Cmd 1906, p 40 

* Donoughmore Report, p 94 “The Muslims of Eastern Provmce 
expressed to us their disappomtment with their rehgious communal repre- 
sentatives These they said had been selected from the trading section of 
the Moors, and were not famihar with or mterested m agriculture, which is 
the mam occupation of the Eastern Provmce ” 

® Donoughmore Report, p 94 ® Donoughmore Report, p 95 
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a WBC obscn'adon. They suggested that the real safeguards he 
m the fairness and common sense of the majonty members 
They also considered it unnecessary that the Indian com- 
munal representatives of the Indian Tamils should retain then- 
seats ^ It was doubtful whether the objects for which they were 
giv en seats were realized. 

With reference to the Depressed Classes, they recorded that 
the a^rcmchisanait cf thae people and the provision of equal 
adequate edueationaJ faalities are the true remedies for their 
conditioTU* The Indian Commissions, and the Poona Pact, 
seem mcdies-al compared to the Donoughmorc Commission 
The Commission emphasized the remedial aspects of the ease 
rather than mere artificial protecnon. 

^Vith reference to the Europeans the Commission suggested 
a via media They wanted to retain seats for Europeans, and at 
the same time not to resort to cominunaJ representation.* 

5 The Kandyans desire self-government of the Kandyan 
Provinces Although of the tame stock, the Kandyan and the 
Low Country Smhalcse represent two cultures The struggles 
between the Kandyan and the Low Country Sinhalese is one 
between the highland and the lowland, between feudalism and 
mdustnalism, bet w een conservative and pr ogre ssive forccj 
Three factors mtcnsified the struggle 
I By force of economic pressure the Low Country Sinhalese, 
Tamils, and Moors arc spreading yxor by year from the thickly- 
populated maritime dis^cts mto the Kandyan hinterland. 

2. Those Thar have arrived have httle difiSculty m exploiting 
the unsophisticated Kandyan peasantry 
3 The movement for responsible government begins with 
Low Country Sinhalese. The Kandyans ore fearful that they 
would have to play t subordinate role.* 

Masking these real causes of conflia between them and the 
Ixjw Country Smhilcsc, the Kandyans also brought forward 
certain other gncvanccs about the denial of legislation for 
themselves, and so on- As a solution, they put forward a scheme 
for dividing the island mto three self-governing areas (i) the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces in which the Tamils 


* Donoo^hmoco Report, pp 95-97 

• X>artnnthnioce Report, p 99 


* DaDOogliinoro Report p 97 
* DoDOQflimort Rep^ p 105 
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predominate, (2) the Kandyan Provmces, and (3) the Southern 
and Western Provmces peopled mainly by Low Country 
Sinhalese This scheme is re mini scent of redistribution of 
provmces m India, especially m Punjab and Smd. The Com- 
mission rejected this claim on the ground that mcreased 
facihties of education and encouragement of measures of local 
government would better further their mterests than an 
artificial redistnbution of the island ^ 

The Donoughmore Commission showed more wisdom m this 
respect than all the Indian Commissions They brushed aside all 
the official reasons given for the retention of communal repre- 
sentation which. It reported, prevented the development of 
friendly relations. They said that communal representaion 
“tends to keep communities apart, and to send communal 
representatives to the council with the idea of defendmg 
particular mterests instead of givmg their speaal contribution 
to the common weal ” They found that not ofily did 
those who already had communal seats desire that the 
number of these should be mcreased, but also that a number of 
other co mmuni ties, rehgions, castes, and speaal mterests, not at 
present represented, came before them claiming that it was 
necessary for them to have seats m the Legislative Council, 
and that they were as much entitled to that privilege as those 
who already possessed it This is what is happemng m India 
Their mvestigations showed that the desire for co mm unal repre- 
sentation was maeasmg rather than dymg For these reasons 
they reco mm ended the abohtion of communal representation ^ 
An appreciable majority of the legislative councillors agreed 
with the Donoughmore Report. The Governor of Ceylon, after 


^ Donoughmore Report, pp 103-8 Ongmally representation was given 
to Kandyan community on accoimt of backward pohtical education Before 
the Commission came the Duke of Devonshire abohshed separate repre- 
sentation for Klandyans No 4 m further correspondence, Cmd 2062, p 25 
^ Donoughmore Report, pp 99-100 

Ibid , p 99 “Only by its abohtion will it be possible for the various 
diverse commumties to develop together a true national umty ” 

See also p 106 “It is preasely for this reason that we have urged the 
abohtion of the present system of communal representation which has 
exerased an influence on society wholly permaous m that it has created an 
ever-widerung breach between co mmuni ties and has tended to obscure the 
national mterests m the clash of nval races or rehgions ” 
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rmronting the local controversy on this recommendation of the 
abolition of communal representation, endorsed the views of 
the Donoughmorc Conumssiom^ The Secretary of State for 
the Cokmics, Lord Passficid, accented the recommendations 
of the Special Commission that all separate communal repre- 
sentation should be abolished.* Wh^ a happy comadcnce 
— a Commission, a Legislative Council, a Governor, and a 
Secretary of State for the Colomes all agreed that communal 
representation should be abolished in CcylorL The new Con- 
stitution of Ceylon without the prmaplc of communal 
representation came mto existence m 1931 The Ceylon expen- 
ment has been so far a success,* althou^ the Tamils of the 
north staged a fhtilc Gandhian non-co-operation scene on the 
Island of Ccybn. 

With the proposed changes m the constitution of Ceylon 
today the communal frogs arc croakmg louder On the eve of 
reforms, as in India, they croak londest The All-Ccylon Tamil 
Conference raised agnm its fifty-fifty slogan It is unresBoned 
and unreasonable. The major Ceykm Tamil mmonty wants 
50 per cent out of the 50 per cent demanded for all mmontics 
If the other mmormes demand a proportion, what kmd 

of mathematics would it be? all communal organizations, 
the All-Ccylon Tamil Conference assumes to speak and act on 
behalf of all Ceylon Tamils It is hardly pistifiablc. Dr E. V 
Ratnam, himself a Ccylon-Tamil, condemns this communalism 
strongly His speech is worth quoting 

*The central theme m Ceylon i political tragedy of the 
pnfsent day can be summed tip m one word careerum. Gener- 
ally speatang, men seek election as members of the State 
Coimi^, both m the North and in the South of Ceylon, ftoi 
because they have a call to serve thdr country, but because they 

‘ CorxcspoDdcnce rtsmSos the CoQsdraiion of Cejkmt 1929 Cmd.3419 
p 31 I am foUj cDnsc^ou3 of the itrcnfth of the abolition 

and I do not regard that fcolinx ai factltEaca or neflicibie. Bat Donrttb- 
ftandtng (Ome aolidtodc on thii account, I fntrf 0171^ in agreement with 
tbc rrmnrftttoncn and 1 do cot r c co mt uend that proritloc fox any comnnznal 
Tcprctcctatian ihouJd be pftacribed in tbc new Constirotion.'* 

• Despatch dated October 10, 1929 bx enr inp iintli-fv* op dt. , 

5419 P-53 

• Cf. T Rdd, “The Ceylon Eiperiincnt" (PcimcaJ Quarterfy April, 
Jane i93j,rciL vi, no, 3 p 237) 
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want kudos and careers for themselves and jobs for then: 
relations^ friends^ and pohtical agents The general body of 
voters are used as mere footstools on which the ambitious rich 
or the ambitious ‘family-connectedj’ who have no other outlet 
for their ambitionSj can assert themselves ... If the careenst 
ambitions of one section of members are thwarted by the 
careenst ambitions of another, why, there are the ready-made 
slogans for the credulous ignorant ‘The Sinhalese are com- 
munally minded.’ ‘The Goigamas are caste-ndden ’ ‘The 
Tamils are clanmsh.’ Have the best of our people, the Sinhalese 
or the Tamils, got together to plan out the path to freedom for 
an enslaved Ceylon? Are we not allowing careensm and its 
corollary, communahsm, to make the cham of our subjection, 
pohtical and economic, stronger and stronger? 

“I have on a previous occasion stated that m Ceylon today 
there is room only for two parties, the exploiters and the 
exploited, the Non-Ceylonese and the Ceylonese As a Ceylon 
Tamil I feel that aU Ceylonese mmonties who look to no 
country but Ceylon as their home and motherland wiU be 
committmg both economic and pohtical smcide if they seek to 
achieve their pohtical aspirations with the assistance of Non- 
Ceylonese ‘Selfishness can never lead to Swaraj. . . 

Wise words If the words “impenahsts,” “capitahsts,” and 
“feudahsts” are substituted for the word “Non-Ceylonese” it 
would be stiU better The Indian must learn, mark, and mwardly 
digest these words of Ratnam The way to Swaraj hes m the 
struggle against imperiahsm 

A Ceylonese Moslem also raised his voice agamst communal 
representation Sir Mackan Mankar, first Moslem kmght. 
Minister of Commumcations and Works m the first State 
Council, leader of the Moslems m Ceylon, said. “Ceylon should 
be ruled by the Sinhalese. The Sinhalese are not so foohsh as 
to refuse the demands of the min orities if they are reasonable ” 
Mr Jinnah, here is somethmg for you to think about. 

m COMPARISON. INDIA AND CEYLON CONCLUSIONS 

The problem of co mmun al representation ran a similar 
course m Ceylon and m India, the only difference bemg that 

^ Ceylon News, Colomboj Monday, July ii, 1938, vol 1, No. 17, p 13 
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m Ccyion it came to an end while m India it is still cnstmg 
It was an Order m Cotmdl that bronght c omm onal repre- 
BcntHtKm mto bemg in Celyon, and it was an Order in Cormcil 
that took It away In both places the ongms arc to be sought in 
the growth of the professional and commercial classes and thar 
desire for a share m the administration of the co un tr y , and m 
the need of the Go vernm ents to counterpoise one class against 
another In both places it was asserted, by thar respective 
Governments, that they were not fit for responsible govern- 
ment. In both eases the original idea of representation of 
mtcrcsts was changed m representanon of commumtics, not 
m the histoncal sense, but m the religions sense. In both cases, 
while responsible govemment was denied, the natural course 
left open was to concede small administrative changes coupled 
with counterpoises Moslems were counterpoised against 
Hmdrn m India Tamils were counterpoised against Sinhalese 
m Ccylom In both eases, when once the prmaple of communal 
repres entation was recognized, it was spread to other commun- 
ities. Partly was it due to the diff acnti anon of classes, partly 
to the British policy of counterpoise. In India it spread to 
Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Christians, and Untouchables In 
Ccyion It spread to Malays In both cases, as the cornimmiries 
were given more representation, they clamoured for more. 
Above all, the ostensible objects for which communal repre- 
sentation was sought by t^ professional classes were not 
secured. Communal representation disintegrated and demoral- 
ized the soacty mto a cockpit of creeds and castes It coloured 
thar outlook on life with communalism. It hmdered the 
growth of party feding,^ It encouraged religious parochialism. 
It accentuated rather than dimnmhcd racial differences 

But there arc differences as wclL In Ccyion the antagonism 
between the classes was not expressed rchgionsly The Tamils, 
the Low Country Sinhalese, and the Kandyans all belong to the 

* CL *^lt b uxDcd In foiite qomei i that the tbsence of polMcil pzitki 
in Cerioo b doe to the denbl of respomibihur to the onoflkiil member^ of 
the oocndl and that the ciaiii of rapiomibUity woold xrrnli In the bnmcdlate 
dcTclapment of a par ty lyittm. (Wbflc) the ar t umertt b not without 
nibttance ” Donoi^htaare Report p 41, Thb b abo due to the 
trwjpbi x of opmnioirfTte i and I mci c m in coendb wnhout an Ttwnp f to 
“rtciidk’* imemtJ. 
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Hindu and Buddhist faiths In spite of minor changes m both 
faithsj their rehgious outlook is not much different. Hence they 
do not have to fall back upon a ready-made rehgion to back 
up their demands Outside these commumties, the Moors and 
Malays are few m number. Even the Malays appealed for 
protection m the name of their past services and not m the 
name of rehgion They contended that representation should 
be on racial and not on rehgious hues 

The Sinhalese leaders — the Ceylon National Congress — 
showed tact and wisdom They were at no time doctrmaire 
m their opposition to communal representation.^ They were 
not without other considerations m their moderation They 
conceded the claims of minorities They admitted the claims 
of Kandyans They went far enough to concede to the T amil s 
It IS only when they demanded a Colombo seat that the 
Sinhalese put up a spirited resistance It is to a certam extent 
true m India, too The Hmdu professional classes conceded to 
the Moslems m order to get their support But they demanded 
more The reaction was expressed m the Hmdu Maha Sabha, 
which paradoxically is the only conservative reactionary 
organization that stands agamst communal representation 
With the advent of Gandhism, the differentiation of the Hmdu 
professional classes became more pronounced With all this 
differentiation, Gandhi still occupies the field with one leg m 
the Congress and the other m the Sabha Exceptmg the Hmdu 
Maha Sabha, the Congress is vague m its attitude towards 
communal representation In this they are different from 
Sinhalese leaders 

The S inhal ese m their agitation agamst co mm unal repre- 
sentation advanced the idea that the pohcy of the Government 
IS a pohcy of counterpoise ^ They advanced the idea that “no 

^ “It must not be supposed for a moment that we oppose this proposal 
merely on academic grounds ” No 3, Memorandum of Ceylon Reform 
Deputation m further correspondencej Cmd 2062^ p 14 

^ “In fact^ the governor’s recommendations and the reasons with which 
he supports them offer plam encouragement to each section of the com- 
mumty to go on fightmg for its own advantage Furthermore, they invite 
the mmonties to regard the possible predominance m the Legislative Council 
of representatives belongmg to the majority population, namely the Sm- 
halese, as a latent source of danger against which they must combme for 
their own jsafety^ , The whole scheme it propounds thus resolves itself 
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one has yet proved that any section of the country, whether 
European or Ceylonese, has any interests which arc adverse to 
or inconsistent with those of the other sections of the people.”^ 
This idea, stated without qualifications, is full of loopholes 
As the Govemment of Ceylon is at present constituted, the 
interests of the European not only differ from those of the 
Ceylonese, but do come into conflict with them The Sinhalese 
leaders stated that “diff ering mtercsts” need not mean adverse 
or conflicting mtcrests It would have been better if they stated 
that not all different interests mean adverse or co^ctmg 
mtcrests The interests of the Sinhalese professional classes 
not only differ from those of the Sinhalese workers, but also 
come into conflict with them. But m their jomt struggles 
agamst impcnahsm they can work together What the Sinhalese 
leaders mean by this idea is, that no mmonty community can 
show, as the Govemment of Ceylon is at present constituted, 
that Its interests would be endangered by the majority 
community The same Is true m India. No community vshtdi 
has asked for separate representation can shoWy or did shoWj that 
tt has been treated badly by other communities 

The Sinhalese professional classes were not equivocal like 
the Indian professional classes They perceived the theoretical 
objections to communal representation, and always stood 
against it, but m practice they conceded a few modificatioiis 
TTic Indian professional classes, like their masters, never 
accounted for the gap between thdr theoretical objections to 
communal representation and their actual demand for it in 
practice. The Sinhalese professional classes, who were the first 
to organiac into the Ceylon National Congress, belong them- 
selves to the Low Countrj Sinhalese. They belong to one 
community, one faith, and one region As such they represent 
a unity m thought as well as m tenon. It is true that the Kandyan 

into an attem pt to tttaWijh a *habnoe of power* ba$cd open no principle 
but dcrlied for the arowed purpoie of p r c T cnri oa the pojilbk p mkmilniu oe 
of Sinhalese teiritoriil r c pa e ie n mi rc a in the Lcciilatfre Coonefl which 
contingency for tome um A plittwl reaton, is repLrded ai a dreadful erfl to 
be armed cren at the emt of fimicc and fair play ** No. i Manorandum 
by the Ceylon Reform Depumioa in fun her co r rei p ondcace Otvi. 1906 
PP- 6.7 

* Ko, 3 Ceylon Reform De puutlon in farther c nrr a pond cni x Cmd, 2062 
r It. 
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question is one of numbers, and one of purdiasc of loyalty, 
and good bdiaviom At tones it is necessary to purchase the 
loyalty of the laigcr number by a timely conccssiom The 
abolition of communal representation is such a tuncly con- 
cession to the numcncal majority The Sinhalese professional 
and co mm ercial classes arc no more e xtr e m ists than their 
brethren m India, Such a concession did not impair British 
paramountcy m Ceylon, It is also tonely m view of the unrest 
and dist urban ces m India, 'RTtrmfll considerations have always 
shaped British pohey m matters of concession Therefore the 
abolition of communal representation is no surren der of the 
essential postulates of British pohey in Ceylon, 
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Communal Representation in Kenya 


The Donoughmore Commission wisely observed that one of 
the most difficult problems m connection with the formation 
or alteration of constitutions for the vanous overseas countries 
of the Empire is that of communal representation ^ In Kenya^ 
an acute controversy arose on this question It had its ongm 

^ Donoughmore Report^ p 90 

The Statutory Commission also spoke of the diflticulty of the problem^ 
vol u, p 59 (‘Very thorny question”) But its reco mm endations were 
different from those of Donoughmore and Hilton Young Commissions 
The problem exists m other parts of the Empire m some shape or other In 
the discussions on Ceylon many references were made to Jamaica and West 
Indies Josiah Wedgwood referred to the question of Kaffir opposition to 
communal representation m South Africa (Jomt Committee^ Mmutes of 
Evidence^ vol u A 3 p 128) 

Jomt Committee^ vol u A 3 p 138 Wedgwood ‘T am qmte aware of 
co mmunal representation m the Commonwealth of New Zealand It 

IS a very bad communal problem The coloured peoples have a separate 
electorate and 3 of them are elected They have not much influence m a 
council which consists of 100 members ” 

Ibiii p 336 “Do you know that m another very important Asiatic 
colony of European powers^ namely^ Java^ which has a pohtical problem 
amazingly similar to that of India^ there is also a system of commxmal 
electorates?” (Ghuzzavam) 

Sir Anton Bertram^ The Cdlomal Service^ Cambndgej 1930, pp 169-72^ 
for commimal representation m Cyprus^ Kenya^ Ceylon^ and Fiji 

Ibid 3 p 172 “In the new Fiji Constitution which came mto operation 
on May I3 19273 the representation is communal The elements of the 
population apart from the ofltiaals are the European planters and traderS3 
the Indian immigrantS3 and the native Fijians The Indian community at 
first accepted the new Constitution and three Indian members were duly 
elected But on November 53 19293 the Indian members demanded a 
common electoral roll for all Bntish subjectS3 and upon a resolution to this 
effect bemg rejected3 resigned their seats ” 

^ For area and population3 see Report of the East Africa Commission, 
Cmd 2387, 1925, p 148 Area 245,060 square miles Population Europeans, 
103295, Asiatics, 23,470, Natives, 2,495,065 
Hilton Young Report, pp 21,25 Total Europeans, 12,529, Arabs, io,557> 
Indians, 26,759, Other races, 3,824 Of the other races the most important 
are the Goans, Baluchis, and Seychellois The Arab commumty is repre- 
sented m the Legislative Council (p 26) 
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in the exclusion of the In di a ns ^ from the franchise granted tn 
Ac Europeans m 1919 The protests of the Indians m Kenya 
at this exclusion were strongly supported by pubhc opinion in 
India The Wood-Winterton Report recommended qualifi- 
cations for the franchise which would approximately result m 
a 10 per cent Indian electorate,* Out ofclcvcn elected members, 
seven were to be Europeans and four Indiim s The 
Office suggested a modification The Government of TnHig 
was wiUmg to accept Ae scheme, although it Ad not consider 
that It fully met Ac cl aims put forward on behalf of IndrarK 

The Government of Kenya rejected Ac scheme, mainly on Ac 
ground that it gave no suffiaent safeguard to Ac European 
community a gains t In d ian prcdonunancc® m the future, 
FnrAcr attempts to secure agr eement were unsuccessful, 
mainly owing to Ac opposition of the European commumty 

In July 1923 His AIajcst3r^6 Government decided that Ac 
interests of all concerned in Kenya would best be served by 
Ac adoption of a communal sy stem of representation. Under 
this decision provision was made for five elected Tnftmn members 
on Ac council as against eleven elected Europeans, and Ac 
number of ofiSaal members was fixed so as to mfltnmin tn 
official majonty This dcasKm Ad not prove acceptable to Ac 
Indian community, and only one canAdatc came forward for 
dccnon. The remammg four vacanacs were, unA recently, 
filled by Domination,* 

* tccourtt of the Indlin cnmmtmlty in Kcnji, *cc Hthon 
Report, pp 26-31 See *Uo Mmriorie Rmh DUlej Bnttsk Polity m 
Ntbcin, New Yert, 1937 pp 141-78 ff. 

^ ^ ■boinsgeftcd t cnmjnon eJcctoinl roll for *11 Brftfih fubjecti and 
proteaed pcnoaj (male or female) a^cd ai jreara and upward*. 

Hilton Yoong Re^ p 204, 

tiie way as the Hihoo Yoong ReiJOrt ptm it, p 37 It will thin 
^ economic organization of the Eaitcrn ADican territoriea 
roe Indi an, both as trader and a* artiian , occuplc* an Intennediate po siti on 
the European and the AfHom,** NomcricaDy the Indian 1* twice 

roc number of the Enropcan. 

* Hilton Young Repo^ pp 305-6 

joto Conmitlte, toL fl A„ Minute* of Erldcncc. 

, j u pp 1X7--8 I would ask the f^omm fa g e to obserre 

nmthe Imti-ms in East A&lca for the last ten year* hare been dc tc n nia e d ly 
against aamnunal electorates both ^foAsnsmecCan and HuKbu The 
they have been solid was that they were not gtjing into 
* am*titutk*i In Kenya whlcb should leave the Indians mmgoo an Indvm 
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Matters were at this stage when the Hilton Young Com- 
mission examined the question 
The Indians did not claim representation m proportion to 
then numbers What they asked for was effective representation 
of their mterests and equahty of pohtical status Their mam 
objection to commimal representation was that m their view 
It conveyed the imphcation that they were inferior to the white 
immigrant, and was, therefore, gaUmg to then self-respect 
In order to remove this unphcation they were prepared to 
accept the proposal m the Wood-Wmterton Report to adnut 
not more than one-tenth of then members to the franchise 
They said that they did not seek pohtical domination, but the 
recogmtion of then nght as Bntish subjects withm the British 
Empne. They contended that then position m Kenya was 
mconsistent with the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1921. The resolution referred to is. 

“The conference recognizes that there is an mcongrmty 
between the position of India as an equal member of the 
British Empne and the existence of disabihties upon British 
Indians lawfully donuciled m some other parts of the Empne 
The conference is accordingly of opimon that, m the mterests 
of the sohdanty of the Bntish Commonwealth, it is desnable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be 
recognized 

The European opposition was based on the ground that a 
hrmtation of the strength of the Asiatic vote was a safeguard 
of then mterests They were afraid of then mterests and 
mstitutions passmg mto the hands of another race 
The Hilton Young Commission reviewed the arguments for 
and agamst communal representation from the standpomt of 
Bntish pohcy m Afiica Then pohcy was declared to be the 
dual pohcy, the complementary pohcy of developmg the 


roll and the Europeans voting on a European roll So strongly did they feel 
on it that they have never up to the last year or two elected people They 
have refused the representation given to them 

Cf the statement of the Secretary of State for Colomesj Cmd 2906 (192?)^ 
p* 6 **It is satisfactory to record that the Indi an community m this colony 
have Ticno decided to participate in the elections to the Legislative Council 
on the basis of a co mm on roll ” 

^ Hilton Young Report, p 296 
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native and non native commnninea ^ Thia policy, in spite of 
paper declarations, is no other than the pohey of maintain mg 
Bndah paramotmtey 

Three argoments were advanced m favour of communal 
representation 

I It is mamtamed that it is best suited to the actual facts of 
the situation. The immigrant communities of Kenya arc at 
drSerent stages of political devebpmenL Although the economic 
interests of the three communities arc intermingled, their 
political ideas based upon religious and racial diderenccs of 
mmd and temperament with their consequent linguistic and 
social barriers arc not mmglerfj but are peculiar to each 
community * 

This argument is unsound Difilcrcnt stages of political 
devdopment cannot be equalized by communal representation. 
The remedy hes in removing the causes for such different 
stages rather thnr; giving arttfioal protccoom 
* The dml poUej wu f i-rrtmmiTwlM tjy tbc Conference of Eeit Afirictn 
The prfaciplfi inrolrcd in the eccepttnoe of the duel 

poUcy** ii tb*t nttfre InteiotJ nnm be rcgirdcd ts *n cod in tfaems ehnet, 
te. tlttt the rTTn nr bc treated u a m ere accewory to the ImmlgTict 

commnnirfea. In tl^ XVhKc Paper of 1933 (Cmd. 19Z2) it wai laid down 
that primarily Kenya ij an AlUcan iniiiui y and that Hh Majcity*i Oorem 
nifTU rirlnt It nfr f m r y fi eftntf ely to i ccocd tbclr considered opinioo that 
the interests of the Ahlctn natives most be poramoont, and that iU and 
^•rfien, those infrr f^r r tlv h n w r i fi of the Immlzrant races shonld 
cm&ia, the former ihoold prevail. These principles hare been reaffinned 
in tbc White Paper of 1927 (Cmd. 2904, p 3). . 

Hilt on Yoons Report, pp 37 This Commission zivcs a limited 
interpretation to wording. It tries to i f mr v-ng the wording of 19^ with 
that of 1923, whkh tayi that obrioasly *1116 interests of the other com- 
nmnhVt Enropcan, TrvUti, md Arab mu st severally bc safeguarded. 

If the two ttrttments arc to be K^mw^nbryl om can ordy a^tdudi tAat nauvt 
an not hvttnitd to prtvaH to th* txtent of tUiitvyint tnurau cf 

wwograw conRnmtirs ojfraa^ tsteAhsJud and lAat iA<ir paramoanicy wotst 
fv adjat to this Iw a w if condsaoid* (p 40) 

Ibid.,p 307 The cat is ftmber let out of the bag when the Comnissioo 
saysj “Acconiing to principle rlw* Brftiib OoT trmnmt i u m t t jr i lo 
t«*P«albflky both for tbc advancement of narirt tocresti and for Mdmt 
tMs lasla of ftauct between the T ul ot u racial communities and if vUw 
is accepted that in order to the se lespootibilitiei the o h i rrut e 

**>^^honxy mm hi Tttasned tn tht kai^ of th* GortnoiusC ** 

So aU this talk of ^trui policy n war** nothinx but **ihe main te ns nor of 
Britiih parainocntcy ” Nstbe pmanotmtey Is what BdtUh porsmoantcy 
ievdtadtaxx3aii(>-<hiakxbluSceV^ I 9 J 7 PP * 79 -^ 0 * 

HihoQ Young Report p acy 
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2 It IS held that the complete abohtion of the communal 
system might mvolve grave risks m the present state of raaal 
feelmg m Kenya ^ 

The same argument was advanced m Ceylon and m India 
With mcreasmg educational and economic facilities and a firm 
mamtenance of law and order, racial outbursts can easily 
be controlled, but not until and without a break with 
impenahsm 

3. The present numencal preponderance of the Indian 
commumty and the possibdity of its mcrease awakens the 
apprehensions of the European community lest m the course 
of time pohtical control m Kenya may pass to a predominantly 
Indian electorate, and then on the same prmciple to an elec- 
torate m which the ma)ority of voters are native ^ 

This argument is equally stupid and far-fetched As long as 
there is Bntish paramountcy m Kenya, the numencal majonty 
of any commumty m the council is of no avail Nothing short 
of an Africa-wide revolution will ever place power mto the - 
hands of the A&icans m Kenya Until that day comes, the 
fears of the European commumty are unfounded If pohtical 
control passes to a native electorate, is it not withm the 
declarations of the White Papers apart from the mterpreta- 
nons of the Hilton Young Commission? Why should it not 
pass to a native electorate? If the native mterests were to 
prevail, control ought and would ultimately pass to a native 
electorate 

“It IS argued, on the other hand, that the communal system 
offers httle room for pohtical progress While securing the 
representations of different interests it does little to reconale 
them It tends rather to promote the election of men of extreme 
views who wiU emphasize the differences The different 
commumties m Kenya can only attam to healthy pohtical life 
if they learn to compose then differences and seek the common 
good The surest foundation for a stable constitution is community 
of interests rather than a nice adjustment of opposing forces The 
communal system where it has been tried has tended to accen- 
tuate differences and prevent the growth of a healthy pohtical 
life The deterrmning consideration in a sound political system 
^ Hilton Young Report, pp 207-8 ® Ibid , p 208 
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should not be the immeduUe interests of partiadar coTnmumites, 
but the ultimate good of the rchole territory 

With these words, however mnch we disagree with their 
theory of int er e s ts, recalling to mind the Donoughmorc Com- 
mission, the Hilton Young Commission recommended the 
abolition of communal representation and suggested a common 
rolL* 

This recommendation, apart from the tnumph of the view 
against communal representation, has no pohocal value. The 
passing of pohdcal control to the Indian or the African elector- 
ate, unless a rcvolutioa takes place meanwhile, is a remote 
possibiliiy By accepting or rqecting this recommendation 
British paramountcy m Kenya is not impaired. At the same 
tone It passes for a concession to the Indian mtelhgcntsm. The 
Indian movement m East Afnca is part and parcel of the one 
m India, and is sponsored, organized, and financed by that 
movement. Naturally, a concession to the Indian m East 
Africa IS also a concession to the Indian m India. 

The Indian movement, generally spcafcmg, stood for com- 
munal representation m India, but against it m Kenya, The 
contradiction is explained if the und^ymg causes arc noted, 
which arc m India, as we have observed already, a desire for 
political importance and prospects of posts and emoluments 
These can be secured by pressing for mmmmml representation, 
a sort of artificial protection, TTiese cun be secured m Kenya 
only by abolition of rnnTmiTTuil representation, a sort of fixe 
trade protection. The desire for political importance and posts 
took the form of retention of mmmunfll representation m 
India and the abolition of it m Kenya. 

It would be profitable to study the problem in other parts 
of the Empire. Much mfltmgl u not available. But this conclu 
con IS inescapable, W hgr wrr it tw* been tned it has been 

HJltDo Young Report, p 308 

Hflton Yoong Report, p aio Our tIcw 1 * that, l oatrrmrh u tne 
ProgrcM of the 1 Iii a- y murt depend 00 co-openedon between the rcoo, 
the Idol to be timed ct la t amofton nil on m *qml frandoM 

bttoMtt tht nets ** The chdrtatn di**cntcd from this, we tre 
ttot coocemed hero with rfw hlttory of contnnnnl repre»m£*dOQ 

in Kooym, SnfHce It to ««y that the lyitEiii pr efolb in KeQj» todty The 
B riri i h talk of Kenya an atyhrm for Jewiah refugees Is oot 

trithoota counterpoise imErest, 
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found to intensify rather than to minimize communal conflict ^ 
Therefore the only solution is its abohtion 
These weighty colomal recommendations were ignored by 
the Indian commissions. They were brought to the attention 
of the Joint Committee^ by Wedgwood^ and to the Statutory 
Commission by an Indian member.^ But nothing came out of 
these representationsa and communal representation came to 
stay m India. 

^ See R Emerson^ Malaysia A Study tn Direct and Indirect Rule, 
MacmiUaiij New York, 1937, p 296 
® Joint Comnutteej Minutes of Evidencej vol u A , pp 126-28, 334 
® Appendix C G N Mazumdar, Minutes of Dissent, Statutory Com- 
mission, vol ui, pp 77-78 
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Counterpoise, Coeraon, and Class 
Struggles m Palestine 


The qncstHm of the establishment of a Legislative Council in 
Palestine is intimately connected with the introduction of 
communal r^ircsentatiorL In 1930 His Majesty’s Government, 
reviving the proposals of 1922, announced that a Legislative 
Council would be established in Palestme. By 1935 the pro- 
posal had taken a definitive shape, and was aimoimccd to the 
Arab and Jewish leaders on December 22, 1935 The Jewish 
and Arab leaden r^cctcd it uncompromisingly The Arab 
leaden m particular demanded a democratic and not a communal 
GovemmenL 

Bncfly the proposal is this The Legislative Council will 
consist of 28 memben 5 official, ii nominated unofficial, and 
12 elected. Of the 12 elected, 8 arc to be Arabs, 3 Jews, and 

1 C hnstiffn , Of the ii nominated, 3 arc to be Arabs, 4 Jews, 

2 Christians, nud 2 Comnirrctfll. 

The proposals we r e as usual without purpose dcbat3cd m 
both Houses of I*arliament m the eariy months of 1937 The 
G^nnemmeut invited the Arab and the Jewish leaders to discuss 
these proposals The Arabs deci d ed to gifl a gcnciBl strike 
until their demands we r e conceded. The strike moveoient 
spread rapidly, and it was during this pmod of the struggles 
that the Royal Commisaion was sent to I*alestme. 

Jn spue of the of communal representation in 

other parts of the Empire, the British dared to mtroduce this 
principle m I’alestine m nddn-irm to p lf m t m g Zion ism and 
postponing mdc p endwiri*' u) infinity 

It u not Without any justification ihat I^dcstme is rarfed a 
miniature India. By the introduction of the prmciple of 
^^tmuunal representation m the Council, unpenahsm dcsnrd 
to set the Jews agamst the Arabs end the Christians This move 
™ opposed by the Arabs, and the Jews for difiGcrcnt rcasoni 
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The Arabs rejected it on democratic grounds The Ziomsts 
rejected it on the ground that they did not get enough seats 
The result is that the very idea of the Council is now dropped 
A. B. Keith wntes . “Is it really tolerable that so important a 
territory as Palestme should be demed a Council and placed 
on level with! Somahlandj St Helena, and Gibraltar? Are the 
wishes of some 825,000 Moslems and 100,000 Christians to be 
wholly Ignored at the bidding of 320,000 Jews? Or is a Council 
to be withheld untd immigration swamps the Arabs’ population, 
and pohtical domination is transferred to the Jews?”^ At 
present impenahsm governs Palestme by terror 
Palestme illustrates the same charactenstics of British pohcy 
as m India, Ceylon, and Kenya 
In order to obtam Arab support m the War the Bntish 
Government m 1915 promised the Arabs mdependence In 
order to obtam the support of the world Jewry the Bntish 
Government m 1917 issued the Balfour Declaration Both these 
declarations are verbal concessions The promise of Arab 
mdependence is yet to be redeemed A home for the Jewish 
people m Palestme, although m motion, is yet to be realized 
Ambigmty, uncertamty, and vagueness are characteristics of 
these verbal concessions Yet by these very phrases the Arabs 
and the Jews were pacified temporarily by impenahsm until 
discovery of its perfidy At the bottom of every concession hes 
hidden the hand of counterpoise The Balfour Declaration was 
a counterpoise agamst the national hberation movement of the 
Arabs With this discovery began the outbreaks of the so-called 
disorders m 1920, 1921, 1925, 1929, 1933, 193^* 

underljong causes of these disturbances was the desire of the 
Arabs for national mdependence and their hatred and fear of the 
estabhshment of the national home for the Jews m Palestme. 
The Jewish witnesses before the Royal Commission on Palestme 
also agreed that the underlymg causes of these disturbances are 
pohtical 2 One witness even told the Commission that the mam 
cause of the disturbances was British impenahsm ® They were 

^ A B Keith, quoted m Palestine and Transjordan, June 13, 1936 
T Canaan, The Palestine Arab Cause, Jerusalem, 1936, p 22 

* Royal Commission on Palestme, Cmd 5479, London, 1937, P no 
° Mmutes of Evidence, Colonial No 134, 1937, P 285 
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A. underlying c»u«s a. those which brou^t ateui 
piCTioos dututbances ‘ The Comnussioo oWcd w 

St both concede the Arab claim to sclf-gov^CTtOTd 

secure ^ cstabUshrocm; of ihc Jewish National Home. The 
pteBUon of Zionism m Palestine as an ofiret ag^t Anb 
Moonalism w« the same as the phntati<m of the Omu^ 
colony in Irdand. Zionism, lihc communahsm in India, was 
made dependent on impcriahsm. 

This dependence on nnpcnahsm is opcnl> acknovrlcdgcd by 
Lord Mclchctt. ‘*lt is enormously to the interests of the Bnusb 
Empire and the people of Great Bnttm to nnpbni in Palestine 
a popnknoii which will be bound to them by every conceivable 
human tie,” If such population were Jewish the} would be bound 
to Bmam by ties of gratitude By Imng in the midst of Arabs 
the Jewish ^‘adherence to the nnpcnal complex would be ft prime 
necessity of self preservation.’ “If the ^purc cduld rally an 
army of 50,000 Europeans (Jews) at this vital pomt what a 
different omlocih, w^t a (iangc m the balance of power ”2 
Having sfalfuHy created the problem in Palcsunc, the British 
would now say TJow more than cm is the need for our sway 
m Paltatmc to hold the scales even.’’ In iact the Royal Com- 
mmioii on Palcsunc said “The Government of Palestine ts of 
the crown-cdony type unsmtablc m normal circumstances for 
governing educated Arabs or democratic Jews But it cannot 
evolve as It has cbcwhctc evolved, into a system of sdf-govem- 
tu e nt, imcc there is no such system which would ensure 
justice both to the Arabs and to the Jews, or in which both the 
Arabs end the Jews would agree to pamapate. The establish- 
ment trf a legislative CoimaJ, or even of an enlarged Advisory 
Ojuncu m which both races would co-operate, is impracticable 
Nor tt^thet methods of consultation and coUabotatiOEL vnih 
^ rcprcscntanvcs of both races feasible. Thus a bureaucratic 
wjvcrnjncnt most continue m bemg unmodified by any 
Kprcwncnve msutiiuons on a national scale and unable to 
conflicting gnevancca of the dissatisfied and irre- 
•ponsibk communities a governs ‘ The Jomt Committee 


* Lort Mi^ciittL Tkr NtlMtmti- vt* P 371 
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report on India said the same thmg You create the problem 
You set at loggerheads two commumties You tell them they 
are no good to govern themselves. You stand and say, “We are 
here on a composmg mission on the basis of steadfast mamten- 
ance of our supremacy ” This is the pohcy of British impenahsm 
m Palestme 

The proposal of the Legislative Council is shelved agam as 
m 1922 Nay the matter does not rest with that Denial of 
responsible government is not enough Estabhshment of an 
irresponsible bureaucracy is not enough The bedrock of every , 
concession and counterpoise must be the mamtenance and 
strengthenmg of paramountcy. The Commission reports “In 
these circumstances we are convmced that peace, order, and 
good government can only be maintained m Palestme for any 
length of time hy a rigorous system of repression”'^.'^^ have 
experience of this m India 

The Arab- Jew problem, hke the Hmdu-Moslem problem, is 
neither racial nor rehgious It is a struggle between two classes 
belongmg to different faiths accentuated by the pohtical pohcy 
of Bntish impenahsm The class structure of the Jews and the 
Arabs m Palestme is an important mdex to their struggles 
While the Jews are less than one-fifth of the total population, 
they mclude more than half the lawyers, doctors, and engmeers 
The Jewish commeraal classes represent the unsheltered sector 
of capital The Jewish Council is a galaxy of middle-class 
mtellectuals, professional and commercial classes, and the 
prosperous section of Jewish labour The members of the Arab 
executive belong mainly to the landownmg and professional 
classes The lawyers provide most of the leaders of nationahst 
agitation The struggle of mterests between the Arab and 
the Jewish professional classes, between the Arab and the 
Jewish Chambers of Commerce, between Arab and Jewish 
labour, the contmued purchase of Arab land by Jews, above 
all the mcompatibihty of Arab mdependence with Zionism 
were the major factors m the Palestme disturbances. The 
Histadruth is a hmdrance to labour umty. Ben Guryon, the 
middle-class labour leader, said “The struggle for pure Jewish 
labour is the class struggle ” “It is unthink able for a Jew to 
^ Palestine Commission Report^ p 373 
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employ Arabs ” It is significant that the first three outbreaks 
were directed only agamst the Jews, the last two but one against 
the Government as weD ^ The present one is against the 
Government and the Revisionists 

The political policy of British impcnalism aggravated the 
problem by unequal treatment of the classes The mcquahty 
oj opportunity enjoyed by Arabs and Jews m putting thcfr 
case before the British was one of the subsidiary causes 
of the disturbances m Palestine.’ This mcquahty in another 
sphere was also noted by the Simpson Report The Jewish 
settlers have had every advantage that capital, sacncc, and 
organization could give them The Arabs have none of these 
advantages, and have received practically no help to improve 
their culttvatioiL. The admmistratiaa did not ensure this 
equality The position of the Arabs was thus prejudiced.* The 
Palestme Commissioners heard many witnesses speak to the 
effect that favountzsm of now one and now another was another 
cause of the disturbances.* It resolves into this The absence 
of equality of opportunity between the Arab and Jewish 
classes fostoed by unpcnalutm is one of the causes of their 
struggles ‘ 

PAIIALLEL BKTWEBN ZtOKISM AND COMMDNALISM 

Zionism, Kkc communahsm. Is dependent on impcnahsirL 
imperiahsm utilizes and intensifies the class struggles between 
the Arab and the Jew as in India between the Hindu and the 
Moslem. As in India, it utilizes the reactionary rlrmmts on 
both sides for Its own ends The Arab struggle for independence 
is a struggle agamst Zionism and impenahsm. The struggle is 
mdivisiblc. Thar present demand for a democratic govern- 
ment 13 a rfemnnd for the cessation of the polK^ of counterpoise. 

Not aH Jews arc Zionists. Not all Hindns and Moslems arc 
communahsts In the Arab movement for ntdoiial liberation 

> Pilcitiiie Co mmhifa ai Rqiort. p 371 

* PakidDe Commission RepocTi P m 

* PilotiDe Report on Imm^ndcn, Land Settkment cod Derekipiixi:^ 
by Sir John Hope Slmptoo, Cmd 3686, Loodoo, 1930, p 143 

* Coloniil Mimses of Eridence, No 134. 

* Psksrine Commloion Reiwct, p ixa. 
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are found Chnstians and Jews In the Indian movement foi 
hberation are Moslems as well The cleavage is not on racial oi 
rehgious hnes It is on defimte pohtical hnes based on class 
mterests It is this struggle that is known as the Arab- Jew 
problem m Palestme^ and the Hmdu-Moslem problem 
m India. 

In both cases the first reqmsite for their hberation is that 
they should cease to depend on imperiahsm Imperiahsm must 
be destroyed Only when imperiahsm and its reactionary alhes 
are overthrown can the Arabs and the Jews, the Hmdus and 
the Moslems^ solve their problems democratically 


Part IV 

An Estimate cf the Htndu-Moslem Problem 




I 


IntrcKiuction 


Wh now come to the end of the history It is now clear that 
the history of comimmal representation is the history of Brmsh 
pohey m India. It is also one of the growth and diversity of 
middle-class consaonsness m Tndiflj tmd of the demands of 
the middle class for political power The mtrodnction of 
communal re pr ese n tation is not, as it is alleged, an inherent 
necessity of the situatioiL”^ It is an instance of the ptmople 
that ^en “an anaent error’ is established it works out with 
Its own laws of development. Nor could it be doubted that rt 
13 introduced into Indian politics as a matter of pohey * 

We have noted that m the early stages of the history of 
communal repr e senta tion the Govanment’s official view was i 
that the backward oommumtics should be protected, In the • 
later stages we note that m view of the alleged agdong feud ( 
between Hmdus and Moslems and other communities it held 
the view that communal rcprcscntHtion was necessary and i 
inevitable. We have also seen that the real reason for such 1 
advocacy of communal r epr e se ntanon was the need for a pohey I 
of counterpoise. “It would, of course, be stupid,” wrote Ralph | 
Fox, “to attribute all communal difficulties entirely to British ' 
impcnahsm” 

But Br itish is one aspect of the problem. The 
so aal cc o^mv of the country is another The question of the 
causes oTtJe tension between the people of the same cl as s but 
of different faiths is not formulated. The formulation of a 

* L. S Amcy TSt Foraard Vuw Loodoo, 1935 p 213. 

* For an oppotbe vkw tec An Tndl»n Student of Political Science, TJu 
to Freedom and Statn;y at ladiOt London , 1933, with a foreword by 

AinoM Toynbee, p 6fi **It ii genera lly bdlercd that the ptfndple of leparate 
communal representatian waa Introdooed Into Indian politics recently as a 
matter of poiky and that h has erer dnee prore d a rerlta ble apple of 
(hsoonL Bm as a m a ner of fact It has frown up nanznlly and Ineidtably 
from the axiditlons lnVv<f fiTr in the TnHtan dtxation,’* 
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question is its solution. The Government of India m its memo- 
randum to the Indian Statutory Commission on communal 
disorders writes* 

“No attempt is made to mvestigate historical origins, or to 
examme and assess the underlymg motives which might be 
held to have influenced or to be influencmg, the ebb and flow 
of the rivalries and contentions of the two commumties 
Yet It gave a chronological hash of fifteen pages describing 
communal disorders “ In this the Government of India is 
guilty of a twofold dehberate evasion It avoided formulation 
of the question It thereby avoided solution This further 
strengthens the conclusion that its only mterest m the com- 
munal problem is to seek a source for a policy of counteipoise 
It also gives the impression that communal disorders break out 
m India for no reason whatsoever The same dehberate evasion 
/ is to be noted m its record of the Mopla RebeUion It described 
with great gusto the Mopla Rebelhon without, m any way, 
troubling to enquire mto the causes. It did not say a word about 
the relations between the Hmdus and the Moplas m Malabar, 
although It stated that the mam brunt of Mopla ferocity was 
borne not by the Government, but by the luckless Hmdus 
who constituted the majority of the population ® Here, agam, 
is a dehberate evasion of the formulation of the question. 

^ Indian Statutory Commission, vol iv, p 96 

= Ibid , pp 96-120 ^ India, 1^21-22, pp 18-20, 73-75 
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The Mopla Rebellion 

1921 


What 15 the Mopla Rebellion? The use of the word **RcbcI- 
hon” by the Government 15 significant^ It is ndiculons to call 
It a rcbcihon Was not the greatest disturbance in the West 
Indies ndiculously called the Jamaica Rebellion? 

The Madras Government is guilty of the same evasion as 
the Government of India, In its memorandum to the Indian 
Statutory Commission it gave a tabular statement of communal 
disorders and an account of the Mopla Rebellion without one 
word of explanation * The Bombay Government was somewhat 
equivocal. It reported The cuhmnatmg spark was the Mopla 
Rcbcihon, which was m certain quarters alleged to be due to 
the oppression of their Hindu landlords and the fordble 
conversion of Hindus by Moplas ** It left it at that, without 
evaluating thr< alleged statement. 

The Mopla Rcb^on was m the mam a movement of Moplas 
agams t the Hindu moneylenders and landlords, and against 
the Government. A great majority of them are poor and almost 
entirely without any substantial property either in lands or 
goods They arc mostly laborious tenants Them families arc 
large. Their enstoms of mhcntancc provide for the distn- 
bution of property nmoog wives, sons, and daughters. Conse- 
quently if some Mopla were to accumulate a considerable 

* MaLAar and tJm Moplaks A loflet icsued by the Mvlns PcbMcity 
Beraro (B) fa Moplih RebcIHoo, Cmd. 155a, Lcodon, ijrai p 40 In 
wberetJ tbo pirviou ontbraks may be descilbeil tt bomlddal tlot> the 
proaxt ooe on be rightly chtrified u ■ rebellion. It bsa been aU the mora 
•cilon* CD acat rmf of th^ nnmbcT of Moplih recrniti to the 

■nny wbo bid V a mr trgrwffifny of miH>Kv4« of mrirWn WlriktO fa 

Moopottmli,'* 

Indi an Statmney Committfcio* voL tI, pp 58<5-6a2. 

Memonodnm cf the Bombay Oovemment to tbe Indian Scatototy 
Comiubaicai^ vnL tH, p 314. 
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amount of property, it tends to be speedily divided mto small 
fractions among his descendants. The Aloplas are backward 
educationally. What httle education they have is mostly 
religious. They are mtensdy rehgious, and look upon all non- 
Moslems as Kaffirs. 

In contrast to Moplas, the Nambudin landlords possess all 
the land m Malabar. They own stately houses. The economic 
contrast between the purple hvmg of the Nambudin and the 
hard hvmg of the Mopla is also glarmg. Nambudin properties 
are not subject to division as the Mopla properties. The Mopla 
bears to the Nambudin the relationship of a tenant to a land- 
lord, a borrower to a moneylender As such there is always 
friction between the two classes. These causes of agrarian and 
economic discontent have been recognized m the Malabar 
Tenancy Act, 1887. There have been many Mopla outbreaks 
m the past. 

A leaflet issued by the Madras Pubhaty Bureau analyses the 
problem thus: “. . . there are two sets of causes predisposing 
the Mopla to outrage. The rehgious motive is the more power- 
ful, but there is also the effect of the econoxmc contrast between 
the hard hvmg of the Mopla and the life of the stately houses 
belongmg to the Nambudin landlords . . Sir WiUiam 
Vmcent, the then Home member, spoke on September 5, 
1921, thus: “The present nsmg m itself appears to be purely 
regions, though, no doubt, it has been accentuated by economic 
distress In the past agranan trouble has frequently been at the 
bottom of rismgs, but I have no information before me which 
leads me to think that Hmdu landlords are responsible for 
the present outbreak Gilbert Slater also thinks that the 
rehgious aspect of the rebelhon is the most important, while 
not den3ung the agranan aspect.^ 

The Madras Pubhcity Bureau, Sir Wilham Vmcent and 
Gilbert Slater stressed the rehgious causes, while not denymg 
the economic causes of the nsmg. The real economic causes 
were masked by rehgion as the classes belonged to different 


1 Mopla Rebellion, 1921, p. 39. 

® In Mopla Rebelbon (E), S921, p. $0. 


xa iviupia jK.cocmuu i-yxA, >/. ju. . 

Gilbert Slater, Southern India, Its Political and Economic Problems, wiui 
a foreword by Lord WiJlingdon, Alien & Unwin, London, 193 ^, P 297 
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faiths ‘*The name ofrdigion 18 invoked to cxjver purely secular 
animosities ” Thus economic nsmgs become reh^us or 
communal. 

An officer who has had considerable cipcncncc m Malabar 
received a letter which gives an account of the outbreak 
*rrhc Moph bchcvci that the Sirkar is ncanng its end, and 
the day is looming when he will not hav’c to pay either taxes 
to the Government or rent to the Hmdu landholders Economic 
distress is another factor not to be left out of account.” 

The failure of the monsoon at that particular moment was 
also a factor^ Paying httle attention to these real economic 
causes of the nsmg, ovcr-cmphasrzmg the rehgious factors 
which no doubt come mto play, the Government flourished its 
theory, popular with the r uling class, that the rising was due 
to agitators * We will come to this pomt later 

' Mopla Rebellion, 1921, p 51 
* Mopla RebcQkxi, 1921 pp 39 50 
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The Bombay Riots 


On December 7, 1928, a strike occurred in the Oil Installations 
at Sewri. In order to carry on the work the Oil Companies 
engaged Pathans This was a deliberately provocative act on the 
part of the Compames The Government stood idly by This 
led to serious clashes between the Pathans and the oil strikers, 
who were largely Hmdus These struggles between blackl^s 
and strikers developed mto a struggle between Pathans and 
Hmdus There were other causes w^ch led to such a develop- 
ment. 

The Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee classed the causes of 
the disturbances under two heads, the remote and the immediate 
causes. In regard to the remote causes they were of the opmion 
that the nots were primarily due to widked agitators.^ They 
agreed with the view that the Girm Kamgar Union and the 
activities of its leaders were the basic cause of the riots ^ They 
were of opmion that the rumours of kidnappmg of the children 
by Pathans were spread by the communists ® The riots m their 
opmion were not primarily communal, but commumsts versus 
Pathan ^ Above all, the Committee asserted that it was commun- 
ism that led to communahsm.® Here is a dehberate attempt to 
evade analysmg the problem correctly and endeavour to throw 
the blame on agitators. In the case of the Mopla Rebelhon the 
scapegoat was mostly rehgion. In the case of the Bombay 
Rjok the blame was cast mostly on commumsts. We will 
examine this imperialist theory presently 

In regard to the immediate causes of the nots, they were 
“of opmion that they were the attacks on Pathans as a result 
of the rumour that Pathans were kidnappmg children, and 
because the Pathans had taken the places of some of the Oil 


1 Report of the Bombay Riots Inquiry 
® Ibid., pp 9, 10. 

* Ibid , p 17 


Committee, Bombay, 1929, p 3 * 
» Ibid , p 10 
« Ibid , p 12 
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Installation sirikcn *The> were also due to the fact that 
some of the Pathans were monejicnden, who had advanced 
money to milJ hands at usunous rates of interest.”^ The 
immediate causes of the nots were economic. In one case the 
Pathan is a scab and the Hinda a striker In another case the 
Pathan is a monclycnder and the Hindu, usually a mill hand, 
a b orro we r This general economic discontent between the 
two classes was aggravated by the fact that the contending 
classes belonged to two different faiths Here the Comimttce 
was right m saymg that the struggles between the Pathans and 
the strikers developed mto communal struggles * To say that 
this development was due to communism is to deny its own 
analysis of immediate causes If the * immediate causes of the 
nots were due to the economic discontent of the Pathans and 
the mill hands, what has communism to do with these nots? 

As for alleged subsidiary causes, the Committee asserted 
that the Shudxlhi, Sangaihan, Tanzeem, Tabhgh, Arya Samaj, 
and Maha Sabha movements had no appreciable influence on 
the nots * The Committee concluded that the causes of the 
Hindu-Moslem tensions are partly political and partly rehgious, 
‘Mic former dictated largely by the spint of mistrust and fear 
felt by pflcb community of the other 

* Booihiy Riot* Report, p 10 * IbWL, p 14 

* Bombay Rloti Report, p 5 • Bombay Rioti Report, p 18 

* IWi p 35 
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The Cawnpore Riots^ 1931 


Riots broke out m Cawnpore on March 24, 1931, on the occa- 
sion of Hartal following the execution of Bhagat Singh and two 
others in Lahore. 


The Town Congress Committee proclaimed that Hartal 
should be kept on March 24th, and gave instructions for a 
procession of mourmng. In the course of the Hartal, Hmdtis 
and Moslems came to blows. 

A Commission of Inquiry was appomted to report on the 
causes of the outbreak. As usual the Commission classed the 
causes under two heads, the predisposing and immediate 
causes. The predisposmg causes were the Qvil Disobedience 
Movement, the Hartal and Tanzeem Movement. 

At this time the Ovil Disobedience Movement was m pro- 
gress The conservative Moslems from the first refused to pm 
the movement. The congress Moslems who came to Cawnpore 
to speak were howled down. Communal Moslems got a hearing 
The Moslem shopkeepers deeply resented picketing They 
stood outside the movement. They even actively disapproved 
of It They resented as well the picketing of schools and colleges ^ 
On the other hand the supporters of the avil disobedience 
movement and Hartal were largely Hindus and some Congress 
Moslems The Qvil Disobedience Movement attracted to itself 
the Hmdu busmess and commeraal commumty of Cawnpore 
They were ardent congressites.^ The picketing of foreign 
cloth was beneficial to their mterests. 

The Hmdu busmess partisans of the Congress were generally 
irritated with the Moslems for standing aloof from the national 
movement. On the occasion of Hartals the Hmdu traders m 
Cawnpore were jealous of conservative Moslems who earned 
on busmess as usual.® 


^ Rqjort of the Commission 
London, 1931, p lo. 

® Cawnpore Riots Report, p ^ 


of Inquiry Cawnpore Riots, Cmd 3891, 

s Ibid , p 12 
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It was m this atmosphere, when efforts were made to enforce 
the Hartal stnctly, that the nots broke out The Commission 
dassed these as the immediate causes ^ The struggles between 
the two busmess dasscs belonging to different faiths developed 
into communal ones 

This development into a communal not was m some measure 
due to the Tanzeem movement, but largely due to pohee 
inactivity and connivance 

But all the world over it was flashed that the Hmdus and 
the Moslems fight to death, and the Bntish Raj is necessary 
to play the part of a "composer * 

• C a w Dp ore Rloa Report p 16 
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The Role of the Officials in the Furtherance 
of Communal 'Tensions 


Communal tensions are at bottom class struggles. They take 
a co mm u n al shape because of the general background of the 
country, because the classes belong to vanous faiths. Rehgion 
IS mvoked to conceal their secular mterests A firm mamtenance 
of law and order would m many cases check the struggles, but 
under impenahsm they develop mto major ones by the pohcy 
of counterpoise. Masterly inactivity, comnvance and irresponsi- 
bihty, contnbute to the absence of preparations, and desire 
to control the disturbances especially where its mterests are 
unaffected This is amply borne out by various reports 

The Bombay Riots haquiry Committee says “We are of 
opmion that there is considerable force m the contention that 
the Commissioner of Pohce should have proposed the callmg 
out of the military somewhat earlier than he did At any rate 
the experience of the recent riots shows that it is desirable to 
call out a strong force of the mihtary and to take other drastic 
measures at an early stage . 

If the militar y had been called there would not have been a 
control of the not, but a massacre of the rioters. Impenahsm 
does not like this distmction. 

In the case of the Cawnpore Riots the attitude of the officials 
was callous and criminal. The object of the officials was to 
disorganize the civil disobedience movement The report of the 
Commission of Inquiry mto the causes of the Cawnpore nots 

“There is a general feehng,” said a witness before us, that 
the local authonties did not choose to take immediate and 
stnngent ' measures because they were displeased with the 
busmess men for helpmg the Congress activities, and they 

^ Bombay Riots^ 1929^ P 26 
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wanted to show that without the help of the authorities they 
cannot protect their lives and properties ^ This attitude of 
the pohcc during the nets was rcp^ensiblc* and inexcusable. 
”Every class of witness agreed m this one respect that the 
poJtce shotoed indifference and macUvity in dealing votih various 
incidents m the not These witnesses mdude European business 
men, Moslems and Hindus of all shades of opinion, military 
officers, the Secretary of the Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce, representatives of the Indian Christian Community, 
and even Indian officials It is impossible to ignore sudi 
unanimity of evidence. There 13 no doubt m our mind that 

during the first three days of the not the Police did not show 
that acirvity tn the (bseharge cf their duties which xoas expected 
of them? A number of witnesses have ated instances cf 
serious crimes being committed within view of the police wiihout 
thar active interest being aroused We are told by a number 
of witnesses and the District Msgtstratc also has said so m his 
evidence, that complamts about the indifference and tnactmty 
of the pohee were made at the time It is to be regretted that 
no senoiis notice was taken of these compicanis 
The local authondcs did not appreciate the seriousness of 
the situation. This is a serious indictment, and the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces did not accept these findings of 
the report.* 

It IS in ttiK feshion that the nffirmU further the communal 
tensions and throw the blame on religion and malcontents 

' Onropoit Rlotj Report, 1931 p 7 • Ibid., p 35 

• rbld.,p 38 < Ibid, p 39 * Ibid, pp 63-67 
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Theories concerning the Causes of 

Riots 


A THEORY IS popular with the ruling class that disturbances 
arise because of agitators, malcontents, and communists. It is 
particularly so in the British Empire. 

The local disturbances m Bridgetown, Barbados, West 
Indies, were traced to an agitator named Clement Payne. Lord 
Ohvier, m his speech on “Conditions m West Indian Colonies” 
m the House of Lords on February 23, 1938, said. “An agitator, 
of course; a man who voiced the suffermgs of the people, 
therefore he is an agitator, therefore he is seditious, therefore 
the pohce can arrest him without warrant.” The Bndgetown 
Commission of Inquiry reported: “There is no evidence that 
Payne had any influence m these areas, and it is doubtful if one 
person m a hundred outside Bridgetown had heard his name. 
It IS our considered opimon, after surveymg the whole field, 
that there was a large accumulation of explosive matter m the 
island to which Payne only served as a detonator, and that the 
real cause of the disturbance was economic. . . All disturb- 
ances or so-called nots arise, accordmg to Lord Olivier, from 
the attempt to arrest those who have been voicmg the feehngs 
of the masses That has been the genesis of every row m the 
colomes between the authorities and the so-called rebels. It 
was the ongm of the fracas m South Africa and of the disturb- 
ance m Kenya. It has been the ongm of all nots m the West 
Indies ^ In the eyes of the ruhng class, closely connected with 
agitators are fanatics who foment troubles. The Trinidad 
Commission styled Uriah Butler as “a fanatical Negro”^ to 
whom they traced the recent disturbances The Governor of 

1 Quoted by Lord Ohvier m Parhamentary Debates, House of Lords, 
February 23, 1938, vol cvu. No 32, p 836 
® Ohvier, House of Lords, February 23, 1938, p 844 
^ Tnmdad Report, Cmd. 5641, London, 1938, p 57 
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Trinidad even noted the history of mental derangement m his 
ftmily ^ According to the Earl of Aliddlcton, a fimatic n one 
who has strong convictions and sucks to them.* Butler has 
strong views concerning the Government and his people. If 
this IS a crime, he is a fenauc. He is even an agitator “An 
agitator is a person who stirs things up,"* said the acting 
Colonial Secretary If there is nothing to stir, how can Butler 
agitate? There is plenty to sur, depression and repression. In 
the eyes of the mlmg class, all those who voice the feelings 
of the masses arc ftnaucs and agrtators. Nay, they are even 
tools of a propaganda system, agents of the Coimntcm at 
Moscow Butler was such a one the Duke of Montrose said.^ 
That “the immoiiatc cause of the ontbreak was the actrviucs 
of Butler” was the profound remark of the Trinidad Report.* 
At the same time the Lords and Dnkes seem to know the 
true causes of the disturbances Said the Duke of Montrose 
**The bottom of the trouble was the deplorable social conditions 
in which the coloured people were Imng, and this, coupled 
wnh advancing cducauon, cansed impaucncc at the slow 
progress of reform.”* Said the Marqncss of Ihiffcrm and Ava 
Tt u dear that it is not housing condinons, rt is not lack of 
trade unions it is not these thmg n that have caused 
discontent m Jamaica What that dxsamtait has been caused by 
ts surely the low rates of wages paid These are not the utter- 
ances of rabid communists, but of a Duke and a Marquess 
The causes of the disturbances, according to the Trmidad 
Report, were 

I The true otigm of the disturbances must be traced to the 
more or less general sense of dissatisfoction for which 
there was no adequate menm of aruenhuon through the 
recognized machinery of collective bargaming, 
a. This sense of dissan^iction reached its culmmatmg point 

* TWnkkd Report; Cmd. 3641 Loodoo, 1938 p loS 

• Hotae of Lordt, Febnary 33, 1938, p 833, 

• Trinidad Report, p 118 

* Hoti»o of Lonh, Febmny 33 1938, p 833 

* TrJnfdad Report; p 83. 

• Howe of Lordi, Fcbmurras, 1938, p 855. 

» Howe of Loidi, June 3, 1938, toL dx. No 70 p 906 
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when the cost of hving having risen, the eammgs of the 
workpeople were not adjusted with suflBcient promptitude 
to offset Its effect 

3. While many men stopped work under the stress of 
mtimidationj there had arisen a widespread behef that a 
strike was the only means whereby an advance of wages 
could be secured to meet the mcreased cost of living, and 
to obtam redress of other grievances 
4* This general sense of dissatisfactionj combmed with a 
hesitant pohcy on the part of the Government m dealmg 
with the hoohgan element, resulted m the spread of 
trouble over a wide area ^ 


These Commissioners m amving at these conclusions 
redeemed themselves m their otherwise shallow report ^ 

In India, too, as we have noted already m the report on 
Bombay riots, the theory was mamtamed that the note were 
due to the Girm Kamgar Umon and the activities of its leaders. 
The report recommended strmgent measures to be taken 
against the co mmunis ts ® at a time when the Meerut case was 
on trial 

Co mmuni sts are not a sect apart from the masses. They 
mcessantly, hourly, and daily voice the feelmgs of the masses. 
They find the masses as they are, and not what they like them 
to be. They find the masses hungry and starvmg. They find the 
workers exploited Their strength hes m proportion to then: 
voicmg of their demands correctly They are agitators, because 
they stir up thing s that exist. They are fanatics because they 
hold to their views strongly. To have unmterrupted connection 
with the masses of the workers, and the abihty to agitate 
continually among them, to take part m every strike and to 
respond to every d eman d of the masses are the central tasks 
of the Communists. They agitate, organize, and disaphne the 
feelmgs of the workers. But they do not create sufferings. 
Popular nots are always due to popular suffermgs. 


1 Tnrudad Report, pp 81-82 

2 Look at Lord Oliver’s observations “shallow 
observations . not very accurate . . not very reliable 
mentary Debates, February 23, 193^1 PP S47, 850. 

3 Bombay Riots Report, p 37 
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Manshardt in a recent work analysed the problem tbns 
“Social and religious factors have uncovered their full quota 
of strife, but they are not alone m the ficlth The more recent 
and most potent disturbing elements arc economic and pohd- 
caL”^ “There is scarcely a grave c omm unal disturbance m the 
rural areas m which the thread of economic oppression cannot 
be distmguishcd m the tangled skem of causes The real 

economic causes of tension between various classes are masked 
by religion used by the contending classes to serve their ends 
This is different from saymg that the differing religions prac- 
tices arc the immediate causes of tension. They no doubt play 
a role m the development of the problem mto a communal one. 
Rchgions and other social factors enter the fray, but only to 
the extent they are made use of by the contending clisses. 
Causes do not operate m x void They operate m Irfc Hence 
they rqjTodncc all phases of life accordmg to the nature of the 
participants 

Here we have to make a distinction between communal 
tensions and the rrymmiTTml questlou or the demand for com- 
munal representation. 

Nehru thinks “that the communal question is not funda- 
mentally due to cx^nomic causes He does not deny an econo- 
mic bad^iound which mfluences it. He thinks it is due much 
more to political causes, and not doc to rchgious causes What 
Nehru means by ‘political causes is the struggles between 
the various sections of the professional classes belonging to 
vinous faiths, between the backward and the advanced sections 
These class struggles no doubt take a political shape. But they 
arc not doe to poJidcal canscs They are caused by the relations 
they bear to the general economy of the country and the 
struggle between various interests condmoned by such 
economy They arc no doubt accentuated by the pohdcal policy 
of British impenahsm. Such a one is no other than the policy 
of counterpoise. They ccrtamly arc not dne to religious causes, 
as Nehru admits, although rdigioiis senttments arc capJoitcd 
by these classes Nehru docs not deny the economic contest 
between a Hindn creditor and a Moslem debtor, b etween a 

1 CMbfd Mtittbcrdt, Tht PrebUm at I m c SOt Ali e n Sc 

Uswin^ LondeW) 1936, p 51 * Mcoibcrdr, p 5^ 
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Hindu landlord or a Moslem tenant^ or ‘^vice veyscij between a 
moneylender and a debtor.”^ 

The communal question has no reference to religious issues. 
They refer to spoils and percentages^ seats and favours. The 
comm u nal question is m general a question of struggle between 
various sections of the professional classes belonging to 
different ffuths. 

The memorandum of the Government of Bombay to the 
Indian Statutory Commission put it thus : “Somethmg is also 
due to the growth of education among Mohammedans . . . with 
the growth of political consaousness among the Mohammedans 
and other backward classes came a realization of their weakness, 
through, among other causes, the disproportionate share of 
appomtments held m the public services by the advanced 
classes and the status and influence that go with them.”^ Here 
the Bombay Government recognized m the communal question 
the struggle between the backward and advanced classes for 
posts and emoluments. 

The Aladras Government put it differently: “It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose that the division is purely 
communal and regardless of pohncal prmaples. If the two 
contendmg parties were to be descnbed m pohtical parlance, 
they might be called respectively progressive and ultra- 
radicals. The methods of the two parties differ widely m 
practice, and give rise to a number of pomts on which there 
are acute differences of opmion owmg to the difference m the 
angle of vision.”® Here the Madras Government recognized in 
the communal question the struggle between two political 
parties based on different angles of vision without realizmg 
that angles of vision are not mdependent of class mtercsts. 
The communal question is confined then only to these classes. 

It has no specific reference to the masses. 

The communal question no doubt accentuates the communal 
tensions, as m the Bombay and Cawnpore riots. The communn 
tensions disclose the struggles betw'cen other than profcssiona 

1 J. Nehru, Im/ta and the World, Allen & Um^m, London, 1936/ 
pp. 236-38. 

* Indian Statutory Comnussion, vol. vn, p. 216. 

* Reforms Enqmry Committee, 1924, Views of Local Governments, 9-3» 
Madras Letter, No. S38, July 16, 1923, Cmd 2361 (1925)^ P 45 
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dasscs That problem is wider than the communal qoestiom 
The Bombay nots showed the cleavage between the strikers 
and the blacklegs, between the moncjicndcrs and the borrowers 
The Mopla nots showed the dea^e between the tandlg^ 
and the landed, between the tenants and the landlords The 
Cawnporc nots showed the deavage between two different 
sections of the btisincss community belonging to different 
faiths The communal question is largely a question of posts 
and preferences. The ‘ communal tension” is hrgdy a question 
of popular discontenL 

Whether m the case of the communal qucstiou (or the demand 
for communal representation), or in the case of the so-caUcd 
Communal tensions,” the real economic causes are masked 
by religious causes 



.7 


Religion and Economics 


It is therefore incorrect to throw the whole blame on rehgion. 
Stated m such a fashion, the problem remams unsolved. Voltaire 
^ observed* “In every country people make theif rehgion fit m 
with them desmes Rehgion is not an mdependent factor. It 
does not fall like manna from the sky Alan makes rehgion He 
makes it out of the needs and matenals he finds m the soaety 
m which he hves. Rehgion represents different stages of human 
development m different places. In other words, it is anthro- 
pology.2 For this reason the rehgious, national, and soaal 
questions are mdissolubly connected Pohtical and social 
emancipation is not mdependent of rehgious emanapauon 
Neither the Hmdu nor the Moslem can emanapate himself 
^without freemg the Indian soaety from Islam and Hmdmsm 
Therefore we must subject rehgion and pohtics to rigorous 
analysis m order to formulate the question of communal dis- 
orders. 

The question of communal disorders is mostly connected 
with the relations between different classes of different faiths, 
sometimes of the same classes of different faiths The struggle 
between the school of separate eleaorates and the school of 
jomt eleaorates is the struggle withm the strata of the middle 
classes of different faiths and of different historical communities 
The relations between a moneylender and a peasant, between 
a landlord and a tenant may be relations between different 
classes of different faiths. The class of moneylenders happens 
to be compnsed largely of Hmdus, while the class of peasants 
is Moslem. Sometimes the class of landlords may be Hmdus 
and the tenants Moslems On the other hand, the relations 

^ Voltaire, Fragments on India, translated by Freda Bcdi, Lahore, I937> 

^ L Feuerbach, The Essence of Chnstiamty, i88r, translated by Manan 
Evans, Preface, p xi 
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between itrikers and bladdcgs may be rcIatioM between the 
same dasscs of different ftnha In sndi relationahips, religion, 
for good or evil, comes mto the struggle.* It depends on the 
classes entering into the struggle and the locality m which the 
struggle takes place. 

Hinduism and Islam represent different stages of human 
development. The of the immigrant Moslems was 

divorced from its natural sunmmdings and transplanted into 
Indian surroundingB The association of Moslems with non- 
Moslem communmes in different localities created different 
situations and outlooks This also accounts, m addition to 
educational and economic factors, for cleavage of opinions 
and mtcrcsts m the pohucal classes of the same faith 
The diffe ren c e s between general Islam and Hinduism \V 
and between particular local Islam and Hmdusnn is 
expressed m the relationships of classes belonging to these 
faiths 

Moral ideas are the outcome of material need s Religion is 
the organization of such moral ideas At some stages of human 
devetopment moral ideas and needs coinadc.* They all have 
the same foundation. With the change of the foundation and 
the methods of production the needs also change. But moral 
ideas do pot always kcq? pace with the needs Religion still 
persists The old forms still remain, while economic develop- 
ment advances and creates new social needs and new soc^ 
standards The longer the old forms of outlived moral ideas 
remain m force, the gre a t er is the contradiction between the 
morals of the soaety and the life and action of its members 
This shows Itself m the different classes m different ways The 
oonservanve dasscs, whose existence rests on the old sodal 
conditions, ding to the old morality They do this only in 
theory, but they cannot escape the influence of the new fodal 
condiuons It is here that foe contradiction between theory 

* W S Urqulurt, Rthgum and Comemmalumt p. 547 thoagh tbe 

•ctml dnliy b tti detsOi nny be doe to otber caiuea tben rellgfon. ** 

Tkt HJbban Jomitalt July 1937 pp 546-55 

• K. Ktutiky and tJm MatfHabsi Coftctpnm qf Hutory frroiUted 

by J B. Aikcw Chlaatv, 1918, p 184 Tn the HiHmo lodety the theory 
and pmcttcp of moivUty agree with ono enotber In culttmed aodety a 
dlrlilon aim between tbe two ** 
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and practice begins.^ The classes and individuals who perceive 
this gap abandon the traditional morahty and 'adopt the new 
standards relative to their new needs. Some other classes and 
mdividuals who feel themselves weak transgress secretly agamst 
the moral codes which they pubhcly preach. This leads them 
either to cymasm or hypocrisy. This is what is happening m 
India today.2 The contradictions between morahty and pracnce 
are becommg deeper with the growth of class antagonisms. 

Islam IS primarily an ethical code designed for a people of 
simple habits. One of the basic precepts of Islam is not to pay 
or accept usury. This ethical idea, which comaded with the 
primitive needs, now runs counter to modem needs. On this 
question today opimon is divided accordmg to the classes and 
mdividuals. One class is for holdmg the old precepts. Un- 
claimed mterest on deposits made by Mohammedans m the 
Post Office Savmgs Bank amounts to lakhs of rupees. Some 
classes are m favour of distmgmshmg between mterest and 
usury, and of allowmg the one and forbiddmg the other. A 
Moslem may lawfully become a member of a co-operative 
soaety which charges but does not pay mterest. The Punjabi 
Mohammedan is beginning to take mterest like any ordinary 
moneylender. A courageous Moslem takes mterest without 
scmples. A weak Moslem, to satisfy his consaence, takes it 
indirectly m service or m kmd. Econonuc forces are greater 
than rehgious forces Rehgious pnnaple is obhged to give 
way to economic advantage.® 

Hmduism, like Islam, comes mto conffict with new needs 
and new standards of the age. Industnahsm is openmg up new 
fields of outlook. The workers of several castes have to work 
m the same factory. The people of different castes have to 
travel m the same railway compartment.^ They cling to the old 

For want of conformity between conviction and practice, see R P 
Paranjpye, The Crux of the Indian Problem, X931, p 59 

® H G. Franks, Queer India, chapter vu (“Rehgion is Business ; is an 

excellent one, pp 221-42 , , »r 

® M. L Darhng, Rusttcus Loquitur or the Old Light and the New in 

Putgab Village, 1930, pp 366-68 
Ibid , pp 185-87 

4 Indian Statutory Commission, vol 1, p 36 

F. B Fisher, m Indids Silent Revoluuon, New York, I9I9> gives many 
instances of changes gomg on m India smce the advent of mdustnaiism 
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outlived moral ideas, yet they act dififcrcntly in difTerent 
surroundnigs This hu bred in the average Hinda a dual ont- 
looh— cynical and hypoenneal This again depends upon 
classes and individuals Some flout traditional authority out- 
right, some do It stealduly, some still ding to the old precepts 
A Hindu IS supposed to believe m ahhnsa (non injury) He is 
not supposed to sell cattle to be slaughtered Today in places 
where Hinduism has to contend with the mflucncc of Moham- 
medanism and the standard of Iivmg is rising, useless cattle 
arc fiecly sold by the Hind u and the Sikh to the butcher m 
central ^tnets of the Punjab ^ Even south of the Sutlcl, 
where scarcity occurs, many arc driven by economic necessity 
to sell thar superfluous sto<±, though few dare to do it openly • 

This conflict between traditional moral p r e ce p ts and practical 
needs IS also visible among the Sikhs The Sikh religion forbids 
the use of tobacco This prohibition might have been based on 
sound common sense.* The history of the ongm and develop- 
ment of moral ideas in India is yet to be wntten. While the 
Sikh shuns tobacco and the barber, he loves his bottle.^ In 
some parts of the Punjab the use of the huqqa has become 
almost a vice. The Sikh is now beginning to cultivate tobacco 

* D«riJna, ibadoa Lojw&w p, 183 “In the centrti Ptmjib rdlgJoo* »re 
to mlicd» pt^rnlitlcm to congettetj^ end the dexire for ■ higher ra^dgrd of 
liring n ttroog that ccnoomic coDxidciatiocj ere Ukdj to previil over the 
rcHgtan.- 

* Dadtag, RmOww Loqtamr p 104 ’Bccently ■ Hinda pemiit told a 
cow to a botcher The newt tpuread like wlldflre and tlte cow was retctied 
by the men of a nclghboariDg TiHage and the offendg borcocted tin he paid 
a fine of Ri. 35 to the TlUage ftmdi. But la both dhtdea an appredible 
nxmiber mU thtir cattU m tJm sfy ** 

Ibid-, pp 133-34 The great tc ardt y of fodder wu dtifing the 

Jatx to aefl tb^ cattle In tboctxnda- To tadtfy religloQt anacepdblUtiea the 
botcher who bnyt them emploTi Jat to deal w^ Jat and Oojar to deal with 
Gnjar Where pchUc opfnfenn it ttmog, tale takea place of tha oow after 
dark, and next momiDg the ahaence of the cow h per down to a thief who 
cannoc be traced- “ 

IHd., p 183. It would aho aeem at if in thit area the actrcit]r of the cow 
was in latjb to la milking and br eedin g cap a city 

Ibid p 1B4- And be related how ooe dixk night ooe of the Hladn 
aerntnta of the fomiala (an aTmihcitte for cattle) drove two cowt to tha 
Tvj explahied tlicir abaenoe the fwwr rryn-nfr^g tajiug 
thejhad been ttolen 

* Darling, Rumoo t-o^aityr p. 185 

* M- 1 - Darling, Tk$ Punfat Ptaxatt m Pnaptrity and DdXt 192$ p 3 * 
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^ ». £„"'.S£L5tJX'£ 

figbt the battle 

Si ”“*• seek the 

interestrs^ Precepts m the open when some other pnvate 
no the^r ” '“• observe rehgion m the open to back 

i7in*tte S V h “ “bsregard 

istS^f ere the chaiatter- 

ofS. c '^^‘^ocaymg classes. These are the backbone 
ot Suddiu and Sangatan, Tanzeem and Tabligh ^ 

oo^^ between traditionaJ precepts and 

s react on classes and mdividuals drfferentlyj the 
straggle among the classes and mdividuals takes place also 
eren y. The reaction to the contradiction sphts the men of 
tne same faith mto three classes ■ 

Those who defend the old order. 

2 Those who violate it m the dark, but practice it in the 
open for the defence of some other mterests. 

3 Those who disregard it completely and adapt their 
precepts tomeeds. 

These classes of the same faith come mto conflict with 
similar classes of the other faith, sometimes with those that 


conversion of Hindus by MopJas resulted in the inaugura- 
on oi tne Snuddhi and Sangathan movements (1921-1922) by the Hindus 
m 1923 the^^Hmdus of the Umted Provinces contmued to organize a 
reclamation ’ (Shuddhi) movement for recalling to the folds of orthodox 
uism certam co m munities who were Mussulmans merely m name 
i his represented one manifestation of the Hmdu Maha Sabha movement, 
e aim of which is to infuse fresh life mto Hmduism and to organize the 
idmdus as a co mmuni ty m opposition to those who would threaten their 
interests or Sangathan In opposition to this manifestation the Mussulmans 
^ve organized under the auspices of the Central Khilafate Committee the 
Tanzeem and Tabhgh movements These aim respectively at the enlarge- 
ment of the Mussulman commumty by conversion from other creeds, the 
organization of an Is l a mi c brotherhood to protect the interests of Mussul- 
mans, and the concentration of efforts of the community to resist attempts 
^ the reclamation of any members to the fold of Hmduism « Indian Statutory 
Commission, vol vu, pp 2i4-‘i5 
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already cnsL The Moslem moocylcndcr, who now takes to 
thfa profession both stealthily and openly, comes into compe- 
tiDon with the Hindn mon^lendcr who is already established. 
Competition be tw e en these two groups takes piaa with refer- 
ence to charge of intercsL The Moslem moneylender who takes 
to the profession openly has to contend with the Hindu money- 
lender on economic or business grounds The Moslem money- 
lender who takes to this profession stealthily contends with t^ 
Hindu moneylender opc^y on religious groimds.' By charging 
a lower interest than that of a Hmdu moneylender, he not only 
helps his co-rcligionists, as he says, but also sms religiously 
At the same tune he bcaimes a formidable rival to the Hindu 
moneylender It is the same with the Sikh who takes to tobacco 
growing He comes into conflict with those who arc already 
growing tobacco These classes emancipated from the preoqits 
of religion, fight against men and society to the degree of 
their emancipatiotu Thus a struggle against religion is also a 
strug^ against men m the society and the way they make 
religion. 

This conflict between religion and needs is expressed m the 
struggles between classes of different foiths, and sometimes 
between the same classes of different faiths These struggles of 
classes arc intensified m the period of the development of 
Indmn capitalism, the giowth of towns, the high cost of living, 
and the co-enstmee of several communities m the same 
locality and the consequent competition betw e en i-hgm. 

The relation between the classes of different fiifthi are 
different m towns from those in villages The Reforms Enquiry 
Committee recorded that in rural areas the relations between 
the two communities arc, generally spcakmg, friendly • It is 

^ ^ tnd one of t hem in MiinwiU ^rfaen tiken to tuk ctked wbether 
be wn not doing hli co-religiaalm ■ •ervlce in lending ct 18I % when the 
Hindu moneyjgtdef charged doable the cnioant.’* M. L. Diding, Rtatiaa 
Loquiiar p rSS 

■ Report of the Re f oma Enquiry C ommittee Minority Report, p 177 

M. L. Deding, Rmstiaa Loqtauir p 23 ^^Mobcmniiiultn Rj^apnta ttlll 
obaerre a nnmber of Hhwln nmnnit »nrt even Irrrite the Pnjaii or temple 
priq t to their weddingi ** 

IbddL p ^ It h itlU the genend practice for Hladn and Mnhammadan 
to lu r Ue Mnllah thJ purohit to dx^fr weddlnga,^ 

Ibift, pp. 63-63 The nme friendly ndatiom are obaerred in AmhaTa. 
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ma i nly m towns^ the report contmiiesj that unfriendly relations 
sometimes lead to results which the saner section of each 
commumty deplores ^ At the same tune it is also true that in 
some rural areas the relations are by no means friendly In 
townSj as m Bombayj we also find the Hindu and IVioslein 
dockers work together even m the midst of so-called “com- 
munal tensions.” 

The unfriendly relations exist m towns because it is there 
that pohtics and economics come mto major conflict with 
classes of different faiths It is generally agreed that the reforms 
contnbuted a great deal to this unfriendly feehng ^ Smce the 
movement of the Indian pohtical classes is a movement for 
the loaves and fishes of office, the backward classes seek artificial 
protection to gam favours from the Government This demand 
is sometimes backed by those classes who adhere to rehgion 


“It IS generally said that so far communalism has made httle headway in 
the village ” 

Ibid j p. 75 “They agree, too, that the Hmdu moneylender does not 
treat a Muhammadan dient worse than a Hmdu, if he is bad he is equally 
bad to both ” 

Ibid , p 137 “Both Hmdu and Muhammadan attend the yearly fair 
and do pu)a — ^which is a further example of the neighbourly way in 
which these two commumties mmgle together m the village when left to 
themselves ” 

Ibid , p 284 He gives mstances where the relations between the Hindus 
and Moslems are different m the case of educated people 

Ibid,, pp 288-89 “Not many miles away is the famous Muha mm adan 
shnne of Sakki Sarwar, to which Hmdus resort as freely as Muhammadans, 
sometimes to acquire merit, walkmg the whole way from Lahore to 
Amntsar ” 

^ Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee Mmonty Report, p I77' 
They quoted the evidence of Mr Barkat Ah, a representative of the Pun)ab 
Muslim League Accordmg to him there is nothmg of Hmdu Mohammedm 
raaal bitterness or feeling m rural areas In the agricultural portion of the 
Punjab their mterests are co mm on and identical In the smaller towns there 
IS not much bitterness of feehng between the Hmdus and the Moslems 
This acute phase of communal feeling which is talked of so much exists 
tnainly m the bigger towns m the Punjab like Multan, Lahore, Amntsar, 
and Rawalpmdi , 

* The memorandum of the Bengal Government records “ andotn^ 

communal movements were clearly connected with the reforms and wi 
the struggle of the two commumties for the pohtical power offered by tne 
new system ” Indian Statutory Commission, vol vm, p 106 

The memorandum of the Umted Provmces records “The real signific^ce 
of this communal feehng is pohtical ” In dia n Statutory Commission, vo ix, 

p. 7. 
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complete^, and by those who observe it m the day and violate 
it in the nighL This dmaaon is reflected in the Moslem pohdcal 
dasses m a thrccflild manner^ on the question of communal 


electorates 

I An important section, of which the chief spokesman is 
Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, who was a member of the Govern- 
ment of India, mamrarm that separate electorates arc esscndal 
ID secure adequately the micrests of Moslems, This section 
represents the AH-P^cs Moslem Conference held at DcUu, 

2, Another section, of which the Maharajah of Mnhamuda- 
bad, who was for some time a member of the Executive 
Council of the Umted P r ov in ces, and Sir Ah Imam, who was 
for some time a member of the Government of India, arc the 
leaders, rqircscnts the views of the AB-India Muslim League 
that separate dcctoratcs arc not only against the mtcrcstB of 
Moslems and finitful of evil, but arc opposed to the interests 
of Tnrifim nationality * 

3 A third section stands midway between these two The 
younger generation of Mohammedans is generally mchned to 


and docs not support the views of the cstrenie section who 
TTuimtflrn that separate electorates arc csscntiaL* 

So even among these dasses of the Moslem flnth there arc 
Swarajists, Congressitts, Independents, and Conservatives 
The .conflict between rrhgton and needs and their different 
reactions is also reflected in politics The group which 
rclmqmshes the traditional p r ece pts m con formity with 
needs 13 now represented the younger gcncratian of the 
Moslems 

We have already noted the struggles between the Hindu and 
the Moslem moneylenders, between the Sikh and Hmdu- 
Moslem tobacco growers, and between the Hmdu and Moslem 


^ Tliit vu In 1938, Lttia- under tbs Inflottico of tznity moTcme ni i in 
two nr ga ntyrtmf prciented ■ jofait fIwTt*TTd for commons! 
e tectciiKlci . The All Psrdes MmUm CoDfermce* 1939 tried to bxfdge tbe 
cocaemtiTc cod CDnstbndoatl tdooti of tbonght, Imdia 19^8-29 pp 36 
tt teq,, 43 ft ^ 

* Report of the Indtm Centml Committee, 1918-1939 p ixo This 

(SridOO of arrwTnj ttw Mnlramirww^m mrmhr m of 
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butchers.^ The farther relations between the vanous classes of 
different faiths run mamly on economic hnes. Rehgion comes 
into the scene, dependent upon the class and the individual 
that IS mjured and the degree of their reaction to the contra- 
diction between rehgion and needs. 

The village Sahukar (professional moneylender) was once 
a spoilt child of the Government, today he is its stepchild.® 
His influence is gradually declinmg. The legal protection 
accorded to the peasants m the matter of land ahenaoon, the 
growth of the co-operative societies, and the growth of a new 
class of agriculturist moneylenders undermmed his importance.® 
The village moneylender is half shopkeeper, half lender, and 
wholly usurer Exdudmg the agnculturist moneylender, most 
of the money-lendmg of the Punjab is m the hands of three 
castes, the Bana or Aggarwal, the Katri, and the Arora — all 
necessarily Hmdu ^ The Sahukar’s nval is the agncultunst 
moneylender. The Sikh Jat is the arch-representative of this 
type ® Here and there a Mohammedan Jat is findmg ways of 
squaring the precepts of rehgion with the claims of busmess ® 
The agncultunst moneylenders as a class compnse Sikhs and 
Moslems. They are economic rivals to the Hmdu Sahukars. 
The econormc nvalry between these classes is expressed m 
rehgious antagomsm. The Moslem Jat is the one who breaks 
his traditional precepts and takes to money-lendmg slyly. He 
IS also the one to mvoke rehgion openly to express his antago- 
nistic relations agamst the Hmdu Sahukar. It is this cymcal 
and hypocntical use of rehgion that most wnters fail to 
evaluate when they explam away the co mm u n al tensions as 
purely rehgious. 

In Western Punjab the moneylenders are mainly Hmdu. 
The borrowers are m ainl y Mussulman peasants. Thombum 

^ A paradoxical spectacle of modern India is a Hindu butcher M L 
Darling, Rusttcus Loquitur^, p 184 “Said the manager ‘It was not so in 
the old days the Jats have become butchers and the villagers now na 
direct dealings with the slaughterhouse ’ ” 

® M L Darhng, Rusttats Loqmtttr, p 323 . 

® Ibid , pp 207, 3241 “The Sahukar was also suffering from me 

competition of^e agncultunst moneylender ” 

* M L Darhng, Tlie Punjab Peasant m Prosperity and Debt, p 212. 

® Ibid , p 229 Darhng, Rusttcus Loquitur, p 324 
® Darhng, The Punjab Peasant, p 229. 
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wrote that the land-ownmg tribes of the Mohammedan, or 
wcstcm half of the Punjab, were generally indebted and 
sinking mto the position of serfs or villeins to Hmdn money- 
lenders ^ The question is still alive today Darlmg has calcu- 
lated that the total debt of the Moslem peasants roughly 
amounts to 75 crorcs of rupees, or nearly 50 milhons sterling 
The creditors are all Hindus The Limd Ahcaatibn Act is 
protecting the Moslem landholders * As a Zammdar said to 
Darlmg, if the Land Ahcnation Act has rescued the sheep from 
the wolf, It has only been to hand hnn over to the butcher • 
The agncultunst moneylender is Itigcly the result of the 
Land Alienation Act.* The Act created a capitalist peasant 
rtiiM Sir Ahchael OTlwycr thinks that the agrarian uprising 
of the Moslem peasantry m the South-West Punjab m 1915 
was mainly directed against then* Hindu crednors ® This 
upnsmg was ordinarily classed as a communal disturbance. At 

1 S S Tbombcm, Tiu iVpaJ at Pmxt and ITar 1904 p 252. Quoted 
In H, K. Trernkli, Tht Land of th» Fan Rtvtn^ 1928, p 333 

M. L. Diriing, Th4 Par^ab pMOSant pp 19-20 “Tlwogh tliaoit tlie 
whole of it Im been tdviiKcd by Hlndtn or SlUa, nrffher bdna dchttred 
by rcHgloc ftoni the tildna of Inicxctt, well orcr half h« been fo am e d by 
Mnhemmidine,'* 

IbldL, p 71 *Thii incompetence in money imrteri , CQmWncd with the 
proMbidnn tgainA nitiry which be hu inherited fhjni the Itw of Mo*e«, 
pm Mm (Moilan) n the mercy of the moctayiendcr " 

SoppiementMy note by A. Saht«w*rdy Cmd. 3525 Ci93o) p 4 " the 
wretdied Modem petMOt flnA himKlf bcond ht^ foot by the chtins 
•nd ibachles of the roooeyleiden, who «re mtwtiy HJndo* ** 

Ibid, p 49 “The pW l nf l ff ww ■ Hindu moneyiender f 4 ritnh>g 
Ri^ 26,000,700 upijncfpd end interest on t loan of Rj 22 edmtoed thirteen 
y ean aao to the Muslim debtor ” 

* Minute of Dissent by the Raji Nawib Ali Khan Report of the IncHsu 
CcDtnl Committee, p 188 

* M. L. Dailine, TTtt PkJvofc Pmaantt p 230 

* Ibid., p 231 

Sir Mkhael O’Dwyer If^ba as I hmw it 1885^1^2; PP* 300 , 210 The 
Motion peannti were horfly in debt to Hindu mon ey lghtei. 

Ou innrlH»f ncr»rirm tfw GoTCmmCnt of Rert j sl , In r i -prp j«I n£ ln viewt 
on the Report of the Indbn Statutory Commlsiiog, writei "It hii been 
tus^csted by the Mohammedana that a good deal of thh Uwletsneta was 
fjtif to &ct tlwt moocyleadera *nd wealthier m<«n mostly from the 
Hindn community the debtors and the poorer men from tin Mohamroedan 
It was ftgther ruggested that the origin of the trouble wia 
economic and not conununaL" The rw-rr £1 ]| delibecfto noc- 

oommittil eraaloa. (TAaficuer cA« angin wdgJu hoot httn the actual result b 
wen known.'* How can the Oorctnment of Bengal control the results 
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the time of this upnsmg the effect of war on credit and pnces 
was not taken into consideration by these cntics. This uprising 
was of purely economic origins. But rehgion also came to the 
scene, as the contending classes belong to different faiths, and 
use rehgion m proportion to their reaction to the contradiction 
between rehgion and practical needs. 

The Land Ahenation Act of 1900 was opposed by the urban 
mtelhgentsia. They did not fail to note in the legislative eco- 
nomics of the Government of India a hidden pohcy of 
counterpoise. At the same time they resented the surrender of 
their monopoly of squeezmg the peasants ^ 

The antagomsm between the moneylender and the debtor 
is sometimes extended to the Pathan A Pathan is strong and 
husky He is generally employed by a moneylender to collect 
the loan from his debtors “Many moneylenders take the 
precaution of makmg their dues the first charge on labour, and 
outside the gates of many, perhaps most, large factories on 
pay-day stands the Pathan or other moneylender awaitmg his 
dues The antagomsm of the puny Hmdu debtor, m this part 
of Bombay, is also expressed against the Pathan who is em- 
ployed by the moneylender, and who belongs to a different faith. 
This IS more acute where the Pathan is a moneylender on his 
own account 

Another mstance of the struggle between the same classes of 
different faiths is m the case of Hmdu and Moslem landlords 
As a class, comparatively speakmg, the Hmdu landlords have 
capital, enterpnse, and energy. By applying all three to the 
land they have produced good results. The Moslem landlord 
IS generally too lazy and too mdebted to attempt any develop- 
ment Even when not m debt he prefers to buy more land 
rather than improve the land he has ^ This is another cause of 
his professional jealousy of the Hmdu landlord. At another 

without being sure of the causes? It miist evaluate the causes instead of 
writing “whatever the ongm might be ” - „ 

No 222 A C Calcutta, August 22, 1930 Despatches from 
Governments m India contammg proposals for Constitutional Kc 0 , 

Cmd 3712 (1930), pp 84-85 Most iromcally this note was by a Win 
member of the Government 

^ Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Itulta as I knew if, pp 170-171 
- Royal Commission on Labour, p 226 
M L Darling, Ritsuais Loquitur, pp 286, 333 
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place the landbrd happens to be a Hindn, the Moslem a 
tenant. Here comes the question of a struggle between classes 
of dificrent feiths Badale is a village where landowners are 
predominantly Hindn, \dijlc tenants are mostly Moslem, A 
leading Hindu /jrmfndnr of the place is said to harc demolished 
a T flk^ (Moslem rendezvous a religious nature) with the 
object of canstructmg some other structure on the same site. 
Moslems obstructed this move on the ground that the Takia 
had existed fixim time immcmonaL An altercation ensued m 
which a party of Moslems 13 said to have attacked the landlord, 
who m turn fired shots at the assailants ^ The general economic 
discontent b etw e en the two classes fltoed np mto a religious 
antagonism. 

The struggle of these classes of different faiths increased 
durmg the years 1928-1933 These were years of mdostnal 
u nr est. The Bombay outbreak of December 7, 1928, was no 
more communal thm the uprising of South-West Punjab m 
1915 Like aH strikes, the Bombay strike was not without its 
bodigan element. In this the Government of India showed 
utter lack of rcsponsibflity Tliey did not prevent the com- 
panies fi?om usmg Pathans, knowing full well that the employ- 
ment of Patban blacklegs would rouse antagonism among t^ 
Hmdu strikers They did not try to counteract the insidious 
rumours thnf mflamcf! the mob regarding the kidnapping of 
children. They did not make enough prgaratians to prevent 
the s pr ead of the not. This strike of purely mdustnal origins 
came to be known as a communal disturbance. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement mtcnsified these struggles 
between different feiths among the classes This was due 
chiefly to the mercasmg exasperation created among Moslems 
by the paralysis of trade and the general atmosphere of unrest 
confusion that resulted from the activities of the Congress 
This situation was token advantage of by the huelmgs of 
political padres The Benares nots of 1931 were due to the feet 
that a Moslem trader who defied the Congress pickctcrs lost 
hn hfe in the ensuing struggle. The Cawnpore nots of March 25, 

* Bonbe^ CJavmdtf Sept e m b er 161 1934. (The tnddent occurred on 
September 17 1934. B«dflle li ■ rlQiao oetr TjiTntnf, l.aboro dhtricf^ 
PuDjabJ 
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I93h were regarded as the worst riots that India had known 
for many years. Here, again, the Government showed utter 
callousness to the situation and let the fight develop. 

The Cawnpore and Benares nots were the result of contra- 
dictions 'between the needs of classes of different faiths, as 
well as the pohtical pohcy of Bntish imperiahsm The Moslems 
were mterested m their immediate needs. The Congress 
workers were mterested m pohdcs which would ensure their 
needs. The conflict is apparent It is here that the Hmdu 
realizes that he cannot emancipate him self without emanci- 
pating the Moslem. So does the Moslem. It is here that the 
contradiction between the pohtics of one faith and the economics 
of the other comes mto conflict This general conflict between 
the needs of two different faiths is sometimes expressed as the 
conflict between rehgion of one class and the econormcs of 
another. 

I. On a Hmdu hohday the Moslems will not close their 
shops. The Hmdu shopkeepers feel jealous of the trade of the 
Moslems on that particular day 

2 On a Moslem hohday the Hmdus will not close then 
shops The Moslems feel the same way about it 

The general antagomsm between the shopkeepers of the two 
faiths flares out mto rehgious antagomsms on the respective 
hohdays accordmg as the classes and the mdividuals perceive 
the contradiction between traditional ethics and practical 
needs 

The antagomsms between the various classes of the same 
faith, between the same classes of different faiths are mainly 
material. Rehgion comes mto the fray because it is a part of 
the soaal order m which men hve It cannot be dissociated 
from the modes of thought that characterize a society The 
struggle, m the case of India, is expressed m rehgious forms 
This expression agam depends on the classes and individuals 
who generalize their expenences and needs This generalization 
m turn depends on the mode of thought prevalent m the 
country, on the level of hteracy, on the nature and locahty o 
the countryi and above aU on men and classes When we speak 
of “communal tension” we have to take these factors mto 
consideration and formulate the question accordmgly 
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Wc have already noted that the reaction to the contradiction 
between traditional moral ideas and practical needs dqieads 
upon classes and individuals The conservative classes s^o 
adhere to the old precepts, and at the same time fed the need 
for a change, give a rdigions expression to their antagonisms 
The stni^lc between the classes can culminate only m a 
revolution against the foreign Government which rests on the 
contradictions between the classes It is to the mterest of the 
Government to sec that the struggles arc deflected m a dificrcnt 
way so that it may not reach a stage when its own power will 
be imdcrmlncd The struggle against imperialism is ade- 
tracked This is only for a time until the whole soacty attains 
a stage of revolutionary crisis Till then the disarmed classes 
struggle among themselves and against the Government with 
pyrrhic victories to their credit m the forms easily known and 
mtefljgihJc to them It is the ease particularly with the con- 
servative classes of diflcrcnt faiths The easiest way of expressi ng 
thar antagonisms IS to offend the feith of others The necessary 
objective ideology is expressed m the thought easily available 
to them. 

Many such examples can be given. In some parts of North 
India a sheep or a goat has to be butchered m a particular way 
A Moslem, like a Jew, has to perform sudi ntuals, and he 
butchers m a slow, tormenting way A Hindu resents this His 
resentment is illogical, as he hims^ lets a cow die a lingering 
death, when it could be easily relieved of pain by death if 
needs be. His canon of judgment applied to others, when 
applied to himself, goes against him, but such is the nature 
of the conservative classes who adhere to their old precepts 
and yet cannot escape the inflnencc of soaal conditions The 
laws relating to the method cf butchering kmc arc sanctioned 
vanonsly by thar religions If any of these rules are violated 
the communal tension snaps How difficult it is to reconcile 
the holocaust ofKahghat with the Hindu horror of the Moslem s 
animal sacuficcl^ Hindus parade their gods through the streets 
on some festival days followed by music and beating of drums 
When such a procession passes by a Mosque it is anathema to 
a Moslem. The Hindos claim thcar avic nght of nsing the 

* Dr A. A. Snhrfwirdy Supplemcnmy Note,** Gmd. 3535 I 930 > p 4 ® 
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King’s highway and of playing music as they like, but they 
deny at the same time the use of the Kmg’s highway to the 
despised “untouchables.” They challenge the Moslems’ nght 
of leadmg along the same highway their sacnficial cows to the 
places consecrated for sacrifices.^ So mconsistent and contra- 
dictory are these forms of protest, symptomatic of the soaety 
m which they hve. The blowmg of conch shells by Hindus at 
inauspicious moments is disgustmg to a Moslem. The placing 
of a dead pig m a Mosque, sometimes by an agent of the 
Government, is sure to cause trouble. The cuttmg of the 
branches of a peepal tree, venerated by a Hmdu, is a sure sign 
of revolt. All these are ready-made methods by which these 
conservative classes express their antagomsms. 

Here we must note two other factors which contribute to 
this tension. The diflferentiation of the classes and mdividuals 
participating m these rehgious antagomsms is very important 
for our purposes The professional classes, some of them, 
utilize these conservative classes and mdividuals for their own 
purposes. The influence of this pohtical section upon the 
conservative classes who often happen to be their hirelings is 
a factor which cannot be ignored The general mob frenzy 
which takes place on occasions of this type, m surroundmgs of 
ilhteracy and misinformation, is another factor which is often 
ignored. The underlying causes become submerged m this 
pandemomum of rehgious struggles, but at the same time the 
soaal-pohtical-economic structure is forcmg upon these 
classes conditions of their emancipation. They are expressed 
m mtermamages, mtermmghng of customs, and participation 
m the mdustnal life of the country. The Kasbatis of Gujerat, 
nommally Mussulmans, marry Hmdu wives The Gaekwars 
of Baroda wear m their childhood the symbols of Moslem 
mourmng durmg the Muhurram festival Moslems and Hmdus 
work amicably side by side even m drime. We find a Hmdu 
Prime Minis ter m Moslem Hyderabad, a Moslem Prime 
Minister m Hmdu Jaipur and Mysore, a Moslem Chief Justice 
in Hmdu Baroda The Hmdus and Moslems meet m national 
and other congresses. They have jomed m common philan- 

1 Dr. A A Suhrawardy, “Supplementary Note” (to the Indian Central 
Comnuttee), Cmd. 3525, 1930, p 46 
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thropic bodies The Seva Sadaua Soaety, a Hindu organizationj 
has a Moslem branch The co-operative soactics have brought 
the connnumDes together for a common purpose. The dubs 
also act m the same way ^ These pomts of contact arc most 
noticeable m those classes who have given up traditional i^cas 
m conformity with social needs They are also noticeable in 
those classes who violate religion m the dark and observe it m 
the day These arc the most dangerous classes who violate 
traditional precepts if they come m then- way, and who at the 
same time use religion to back up their other demands. These 
arc the classes who contribute to the religious side of the 
tension between classes of different faiths 

* R-N GDdnist Lt(baitNaiiottaJtiy,i920jpp 88-95 Eren m Impcrbllit 
lihe Amery ob«errei (Amcry op dt., p 333) “They (connmmil dfrkkim) 
here sot prc T Cnte d tbe frdtibl a>K)pcrttIoa of Hinda and Mofkm in tbe 
ao r mim e nt of the ttxtesi or In imimnerable pobllc anH p rtr ate icdrltics in 
BriUth India. But they need p reaent no Intnpettble obatade to the 
drrcfcpment of a truly rwpwuibk lyitcm of telf-fiovcrnmcnt " 



Summary 


To sum up, the struggles between the classes of different faiths 
and commumties can be reduced to three categones 

1. There is the struggle between the professional classes of 
different faiths and commumties The Moslem, Sikh, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian, Untouchable professional classes are 
unequal educationally, pohtically, and economically com- 
pared with the Hmdu professional classes. The reforms and 
pohtical ambitions mcreased this rivalry between these classes 
This struggle has taken the name of the problem of mmonties, 
or the problem of communal electorates. 

2. This struggle is spread also to the co mm ercial, mdustnal, 
and shopkeepmg-tradmg classes of different faiiths and commu- 
mties. The rivalry between the Hmdu and Moslem shopkeepers 
always comes mto prommence during their respective hohdays, 
and durmg the Civil Disobedience Movement The nvalry 
between the Hmdu moneylender and the Moslem borrower, 
between the Hmdu landlord and the Moslem tenant, between 
the Hmdu and Moslem moneylenders and between the Hmdu 
and Moslem landlords comes under this category 

3 Lastly, there are the struggles between the conservative 
classes of different faiths ansmg from backwardness, ilhteracyj 
sometimes from the machmations of rival pohticians, mob 
frenzy, and all the soaal contradictions of the society 

These struggles, ansmg from the soaal economy of the 
country, are accelerated m an epoch of the development of 
Indian capitahsm under feudal conditions, by Bntish imperial- 
ism, by its pohcy of counterpoise. A necessary adjunct to this 
pohcy of counterpoise is absence of responsibdity on the part 
of the ruling class. The severity of the Cawnpore riots has been 
traced to the absence of preparations on the part of the Govern- 
ment to meet the simation So far as the riots on account of 
the playmg of music before Mosques are concerned, they arc 
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due to the failure of the magistracy and pohcc to enforce law ' 
The Moslems are cntrtled to slaughter cows subject to any 
mtmiapal regulations or laws If communal tension is not to 
grow and these nots are to be put to an end, law should be 
strictly enforced* This is the view of Nair, kWi, and Obcroi 
in their memorandum to the Indian Central Committee.* 
Yet in the very name of law and order the Government brings 
Its armed cqmpmcnt to crush the movements of these pohucal 
classes when directed against iL 

All the backward classes of different faiths perceive these 
causes of antagonism theoretically Instead of fighting for the 
removal of these causes which give rise to class antagonisms, 
instead of allymg with those who abandon traditional precepts 
m conformity with the modem needs, instead of dissolving 
the present oontiadictory soaety mto its natural and necessary 
order, they are crying for amficml protection from the ruling 
classes The mhng classes, needing alhes for thar policy of 
counterpoise, never refuse such protection, knowing full well 
that rcligioa docs not constmne the only line of cleavage,* 

* Mgnonmdum of Ntir Khm, Oberd IfKtfam Ccntnl Committee, 
p 126 *In tbc dghrici of the ce ntur y this quenloa fim *ro»e In 
Madnx. Tbc liw wu cmmciited by the Hisfa Coon and eba doe to this 
caojc are pnaknlJy a thing of the put In rtat presidency The Inr Itld 
down by the High Cbuit bu now been iccepted by the Jndldil Committee 
of the Friry Cound] aboot two or three yesrs tgo end Its enforcement 
thnnigboat Intll* is bound to put *u end to the trooble.” 

* IbltL, p 126 

* The PnbBc Services Commistkio notes *Nor does religion constlntte 
tbc only line of clange.” Quoted In Moatagu-Chelinsfonl Report, p ii8 




Pari V 

The Present Phase 




Summary of Arguments for and against 
Communal Representation 


Now wc see that the problem of commimal representaaem is 
not 80 unbndgcablc as Lord Birkenhead thought. It is not a 
disease u Bbagawan said. Nor js it, as Amery wrote, an inherent 
necessity It is fust an aspect of British pohey arising under 
conditions of Indian politics 

The sohiDon of this problem is a matter of practi^ pohocs 
It IS so intimately connected with Bntoh impcnahsm that wc 
have to take mto accoimt its position at relative smiadons, and 
the strength of the pohocal consaousness of the country From 
the analysis of the problem it appears that the only solution 
13 the abohuon of the pnnaple of communal representation. 
My reasons for such a rccomincndauon, as the Sinhalese said, 
arc not on academic grounds They arc on such hues as those 
of Donoughmorc and Hilton Young, who made similar 
recommendations in connection with Ceylon and Kenya, They 
have been presented m the body of the book as entiasms of 
the pnnaple, TTiey arc 

1 Wc have seen that commission after commission, partica 
of tD shades, leaders both Indian and Bndsh, theoretically 
argued against communal representation. But th^ all retamed 
it because some group demanded it The British Government 
can use this practical unanimity to its own advantage and put 
an end to this fiirce in pohdes 

2 By the abolition of communal representauon, its evils 
noted already, so widely prevalent m India, so universally 
recognized by everyone alike, and so ably stated by Montagu 
can also be removed. These arc what Donoughmorc calls 
*^chsmtegratmg effects When once this pnnaple was cod- 
ceded, demands were easily forthcoming from other religious 
communities Ajfter the Moslems came the Sikhs, the Ind i an 
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and the Untouchables The Anglo-Indians renewed 
their demands made much earlier than 1909. Women also 
sought protection in the form of this principle. The easiest 
solution IS to put an end to this vicious circle. 

3- The estabhshment of democracy m India rari best be 
secured by the abohtion of this prmciple. The Bnush claim 
that the prmciple was devised with a view to assisting the 
development of democracy m a country of different races and 
rehgions, m the hope of eliminating the dash of then vanous 
mterests It was expected to provide^ peacefully, an effective 
Legislative Assembly which would give a fair representation 
of the different elements m the population and tend to promote 
umty This avowed object has never been realized It has not 
helped to devdop a umtmg bond or hnk. It accentuated rather 
than dimimshed rehgious differences. The Donoughmore 
Commission wisely suggested that comrnunal representation is 
least desirable when on a rehgious basis. The Hilton Young 
Commission argued; “While securmg the representation of 
different mterests it does little to reconcile them. . . . The 
surest foundation for a stable constitution is community of 
mterests rather than a mce adjustment of opposmg forces. . . . 
The dete rminin g consideration m a sound pohtical system 
should not be the immediate mterests of particular commu- 
mties, but the ultimate good of the whole territory ” Such 
All-India mterests cannot prevail imtil after a tremendous 
struggle between the vanous classes whose mterests do not 
comcide with those of All-India That can be secured only by 
a revolutioUj and not by representation. Meanwhile communal 
representation does not assist the development of democracy 
4 The claim that the Bntish mtend to promote democracy 
m India is to be senously questioned. The imperialist Ameiy 
recently wrote: . . the one thmg which mcreasmgly im- 

pressed the Jomt Select Committee as they proceeded with 
their enquiries was ‘not the strength of the Central Govern- 
ment as at present constituted^ but its weakness,’ and they 
concluded that the mam problem was ‘how to strengthen an 
already weakenmg Central Executive ’ This shows clearly 
that the Bntish are more desirous of strengthening their para- 

^ Amery, op at , pp 216-17. 
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moimtc; in India than training Indians for democraqr Besides^ 
the Joint Committee report asserted that India 15 not fit for 
responsible gov ernm ent, on the ground that the prerequisites 
for such a government arc lacking According to the report 
they arc enlightened pubhc opinion and political parties 
Communal re pr e se ntation made the last pre r equi site weak by 
hmHmng the development of political parties in India, as in 
Ccylom This is also due, as the Donoqghmorc and Hilton 
Young Commissions asserted, to the grouping of communities 
and mtcrcsts m councils mthout an attempt to reconcile mierests 
Such a reconciliation can only take place by a revolotion, and 
not by communal representation It diverted the development 
of parties from lines of AD-Indm mtcrcsts to Imcs of religious 
communities If this prerequisite, namely effective political 
parties, is to be rralirrd, it can onfy be droe by the abolition 
of the pxmaple of communal representation and a grant of 
some responsibility to the legislator* 

5 It is also dauned that the British conceded this prmaple 
on the urgent demands of the Moslems The 0 ukc of Devon- 
shire told the same talc m Ceylon when he recognized the 
fjflinw of the Tamils But the Donoughmorc Commission 
reported “ private agreements between races or groups 
wrhBc worthy of attention, cannot take precedence of cormderations 
m the mtercsts of the C^km people a* a whole, * It can be 
said similarly of the ntuauon m India The interests of the 
Indian peoples as a ^rfiole should predominate over those of 
particular creeds. The history of communal rqircsenmnan m 
India 1* a history of sudi private agreements between races 
and creed*, ncglamng the general interests of India, 

6 The main ground on which the claim for the r^irescat*- 
tion of Moslems is made is that certam laws and customs of 
the Mbslems, based on their rcllgian, dificr from those of the 
larger communities, and that disabilmes in these matters 
might be imposed by the Lcgislarurc in the absence of Moslem 
spokesmen. The same chmt was made m CeyUxa. The Indian 
Lcgalatnrc is not a so v e r e i gn body The Viceroy in the present 
Lcgislatnrc, even in the contemplated new structure, has 
ample vcttnng power s . He could veto any legislation repugnant 
to any community Besides, there has not been any mstance 
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where legislation took place, or even was contemplated, which 
could be mterpreted as repugnant to the interests of the 
Moslems or any rehgious commumty No community which 
has ashed for separate representation can show, or did show, 
that it has been treated badly by other communities This swamp- 
ing of the Moslems by the Hmdus m the Legislature is an 
exaggerated fiction, and it does not call for protection of the 
Moslems and other rehgious commumties m the form of 
communal representation. Even if the Legislature were anxious 
to oppress the Moslems m any way, it would not be prevented 
by the presence of a few Moslem representatives Therefore 
this pohcy of ^^preferential treatment and concessions^^ is no true 
remedy It merely mtroduces the apple of discord among 
vanous creeds. 

7 It is claimed that communal representation equalizes 
different stages of pohtical development of the vanous commu- 
mties, their mequahties, and their backwardness The remedy 
hes m removmg the causes for such different stages rather 
than m givmg artificial protection. The Donoughmore and 
Hilton Young Commissions emphasized the remedial side of 
the causes of backwardness With reference to the Depressed 
Classes the Donoughmore Commission recorded that the 
enfranchisement of these people and the provision of equal 
adequate educational facfiities are the true remedies for their 
condition 

8 It IS held that the complete abohtion of the communal 
system might mvolve grave nsks m the present state of com- 
munal feelmg m India It was argued similarly m Kenya and 
Ceylon The “Cawnpore Riots Enquiry” clearly showed that 
communal outbursts could have been easily controlled by a 
firm mamtenance of law and order There had not been any 
instance where the British did not enforce the law and order 
when It touched impenal interests. But where it touches 
communal mterests, law and order does not exist But mere 
enforcement of law and order cannot control the situation 
entirely unless accompamed by a generous pohcy of raismg 
the material and cultural conditions of existence of these 
co mmuni ties 

For these reasons, my view is that commimal representation 
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sboiild be abolished, and that a common electoral roll on an 
equal franchise with no discrimination between the commu- 
nities be adopted. This road 13 much nearer to democracy than 
that of communal reprcscntanoiL 
Smcc the pohey of counterpoise is an mtcgral part of Bnnsh 
pohey, a demand for the abolinon of communal representation 
IS a demand for the surrender of its major premise. It is a 
demand for struggle against British imperialism, against the 
pohey of ‘‘preferential treatment and concessions,* and agamst 
private agre em ents between various religious communities 
Bntam will not surrender its policy of counterpoise until it 
shifts the role played by it to other aspects of her pohey, 
particularly to the strengthening of paramountcy Already the 
new Constitution is written as a move m that direction The 
more impcnahsm resorts to intensified offensive, the more the 
dasscs and the masses resort to united national resistance. 


o 
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Political Characteristics of British 
Imperiahsm 


India is a classical colonial country.^ Like all colonies^ it is 
most acutely affected by the cnsis British imperiahsm draws 
Its power from its colomal dommions Capital in the imperiahst 
countnes shifts a considerable part of the crisis burdens to the 
colonies It has succeeded m somewhat easmg the position of 
mdustry not only by means of an mtensified exploitation of 
the workers and peasants at home^ but also m the colomes 
and the econormcally weak countries. The majonty of the 
colomes bemg agranan countries^ suffered the full force of the 
crisis That is why the crisis is deep and devastatmg m the 
colomes The full effects of the crisis on the part of imperiahsm 
are shown m its mtensified offensive agamst the colomal coun- 
tries The pohtical characteristics of imperiahsm are an 
expression of this mtensified offensive What are they? 

I Whenever British imperialism is faced with a major or 
mmor cnsis m the colomes it always appomts Royal Com- 
nussions and Conferences Its object m appomtmg these 
Commissions is pohtical. It is not to find facts It has plenty 
of facts Let us take mto account the Royal Commissions on 
West Indies The Royal Commission of 1897 came to the 
conclusion that no reform afforded so good a prospect for the 
permanent welfare m the future of the West Indies as the 
settlement of the labourmg population on the land as small 
peasant propnetors^ and that m many places this was the only 
means by which the population m fhture could be supported 
What happened to this recommendation? It was left to another 
Commission Thirty-three years later^ the Ohvier Com- 

^ According to a recent estimate the foreign capital mvestments m India 
amount to £565 miUions See for a computation from 1911-19333 B 
Ramachandra Rau, “Bankmg and Foreign Investment” m Indta Analysed, 
vol m, pp 87-88 
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mission reached a nmihr conclusion and strongly urged a 
fonieard policy in this direction VThat happened to this? It 
seas left 10 another Commission Eight years later, the Com 
mission on Tnnidad and Tobago disturbances of 1937 came 
to the same conclusions VThat is bang done? Another Com* 
mission IS sent for an cthausirec study of the situation. 

The Ro}*al Commission m 1K97, the Olmcr Commission 
m 1930, and the Tnnidad Commission in 1938 condemned the 
housing conditions in VTcst Indies VThat is bang done? 
Another Commission is appomicd to studj the situation 
Professor VT Ai Macmillm went to the islands to be im* 
pressed, and he came awaj disma>‘cd He ssrotc It is the 
bcsening national sin to take credit for the bcncs‘oIcncc of our 
Intentions 

It IS the same in Indu The recommendations of the RojaJ 
Commission on Agriculture and that of the Rojal Commission 
on Labour base not been put into practice. His Ontannlc 
Imperial Majesty has not enough facts for speedy action. It 
is to be left for further stud> by some more Roj^ Commissions 
These Commissions scrs-c pnnapally 10 register “the benevo- 
lent inicnijons ’ of our benign imperialism 

The) senx other purposes The famous letter of Lord 
Birkenhead to Lord Reading is significant It svas a letter 
wnwen b> a Secrctar) of State to a Viccro) On December 10, 
1925, he wrote “I should, therefore, like to rccenxyour adnee 
if at any moment you discctn an opportumty for making this 
(the Starutor) Commission) a m^ul bar^mn-cotmicr or for 
further dismlfgraitf^ the Semajut party if such an acceler- 

ation alTords you cny barsmmng tWi/e, use it to the fuV, and 
with the knowledge that j^ou will be supported b) the Govern- 
ment Here is a classic siaicmcnl b) Birkenhead on the 

need of appointment of a Commission from the standpomt 
of impcmlisra. The object of the Commission is not 10 find 
facts, not esen to register bcncsxlcnt intentions, but to use 
it as a bargaining counter to disintegrate politick parties in 

* W M MtanlUan VTarmnt fftm tfu ITwt InJia — A Tract for Africa 
end iki Emfirr Loodon 1936, p ao 

* Eaxt of IUrfccnbe*d, PrtJmcM BJxcin EaH of BnktnStaJ tS* laa Phau 
London, 1935 (woood Tolome) p asi 
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opposition to impenalism and to use it m full as a bargaining 
value 

When the Sunon Commission was appomted, the news of 
impendmg boycott qmckly reached Lord Birkenhead In a 
pnvate letter of January 19, 19283 he wrote to the Viceroy 
“A fhendly attitude of unobtrusiveness, willingness to acquire 
information and make fhends^ seems to me clearly mdicated 
I do notj of course, mean that where the response is likely to 
be friendly pre limin ary discussions might not take place We 
have always relied on the non-hoycotting MoslemSj on the depressed 
community; on the business interests^ and on many others, to 
break down the attitude of boycott. You and Sunon must be the 
judges, whether or not it is expedient m these directions to 
try to make a breach in the wall of antagonism, even m the course 
of the present visit The boycott continued In February he 
agam wrote to the Viceroy “I should advise Simon to see at 
aU stages important people who are not boycotting the com- 
mission, particularly Moslems and the depressed classes I 
should widely advertise aU his mterviews with representative 
Moslems The whole pohcy is now obvious It is to terrify 
the immense Hmdu population by the apprehension that the 
commission is bemg got hold of by the Moslems, and may 
present a report altogether destructive of the Hmdu position, 
thereby securing a sohd Moslem support and leavmg Jinnah 
high and dry When Commissions work with such pohtical 
objects, we can see how useless are their reports and recom- 
mendations 

The Roimd Table Conferences were designed accordmg to 
'^the formula of Birkenhead They divided the pohtical classes 
into those for and agamst The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Palestine also divided the Ziomsts mto those for and agamst 
We can recall the move by the Bntish Government some years 
ago m the case of Ireland Lloyd George suggested that an 
Insh Convention, consisting of all parties, should be held for 
ffammg a Constitution for Ireland The Sum Fern Party saw 
the game and boycotted the Commission 

Sometimes the commissions are used to dampen the sym- 

* Birkenhead, op at , vol ii, p 254. 

" Birkenhead, op at , vol u, p 255 
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pathy expressed outside India on behalf of the Tndun nation- 
alists,^ The real object of publishing the first volume of the 
Simon Commission earher than the volume of recommendations 
was to let the British and American readers know how unfit 
IS Tndm for responsible government. But officially it was 
stated that if the recommendations were to be properly appreci- 
ated a true picture of contemporary Tndm should be made 
available to the pubhe.* It was a political manoeuvre. In this 
subtle and indirect way the Commissions are used as propaganda 
mstruments Now and then, when a Commission reports 
favourably to the pohtical classes, it is done to register benevo- 
lent intentions, and to show that the imperial Government is 
giving Its earnest attention to the reports 

Sometimes they arc useef to gam and bide tune, to carry on 
the same exploitation with a promise of thorough mvcsugatioiL 
The precedent of granting reforms at the end of every ten 
years was broken by the Snnon Commission It took seven 
years more than ns^ to concede further so-called re for ms 
Sometimes the gap between the appomtment of the Commission 
and Its report is used to cover up masterly activity of exploi- 
tation and repression, and not masterly inactivity This is 
the ease m West Indies, India, and Palestine, Ai am fold are 
the way% of impcnaUsm, 

2 ITic sccoM political characteristic of British impcnahsm 
is the deliberate use of ambiguous words m the documents 
The object IS to mould imperial policy according to political 
expediency A certam flexibility of the terms is necessary if 
such policy were to be reahred. This is secured by dclibaate 
ambiguity The Royal Commission on Palestine dcaily stated 
that *thc general uncertamty, accentuated by the ambigraty of 
cer tam phrases m the Mandate, as to the uhunate intentions 
of the Mandatory power* was one of *thc other factors 

^ E, Gftdostn Ths Ijtdia Wi Loodoo* 1933, pp 39S-99 (Cadogm 
was me of tbo memben of the Comrrrfition) Tn fordgn coemtria It bad 
« r errurtaht y feronnblc p T C tt , pttTtiailirly in the United State* of America, 
where the fcneral errmnent ww that a great deal of the ayuipathy whldi 
pteriotaly had been eroked on behalf of the Indian national tita woold not 
hare been fbrthcamlng had dv real conditloci of India been better 
appeedated,’* The lofcrence la obriom. 

• Cadogan, op dt,, p 397 
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which contnbuted to the Palestine disturbances.^ The Balfour 
declaration of 1907 has undergone several modifications ^ The 
Jews for their support m the war were promised Palestme as 
a National Home. But Palestme is part of an mdependent Arab 
Confederation. It cannot therefore be a Jewish National 
Home The Arabs for their support m the war were promised 
independence m the event of an Alhed victory The Palestme 
Arabs’ demand for mdependence was met with the reply that 
Palestme was not mcluded m the area promised to Hussem 
When the Ziomsts presented their case^ die Balfour declaration 
was mterpreted as . “Not Palestme as a National Home^ but a 
National Home m Palestme ” Incompatible promises to both 
the Jews and the Arabs led to mconsistent mterpretations made 
possible by the ambiguity of words 
The use of the phrase “paramountcy of native mterests” 
m Kenya is a good example It came mto currency durmg the 
penod of struggle between Indians and Europeans. It was 
designed to offset the claims of the Indians by championmg 
those of the Kenyans. This angered the European commumty. 
When they threatened direct action agamst the Government a 
new meaning was given to the phrase “. . . One can only con- 
clude that native mterests are not mtended to prevail to 
the extent of destroymg the mterests of the immi grant com- 
mumties already estabhshed, and that their ‘paramountcy’ 
must be subject to this limiting condition.” “The Bntish 
Government must retam responsibfiity both for the advance- 
ment of native mterests and for holding the scale of justice 
between the various communities in order to discharge these 
responsibilities^ the ultimate authority must be retained in the 
hands of the Imperial Government ” Ultimately^ “para- 
mountcy of native mterest” means “paramountcy of British 
imperialism.” 

“Responsible government” is another word that is used 
ambiguously For two years a debate was staged m India as to 
Its meanmg Grey pomted out m 1851 that responsible govern- 
ment IS a system voell understood but not legally d^ned He there- 
fore deprecated its insertion m an Act Responsible government 
must be based not upon statutory conditions hut ^^on the faith 

^ Royal Cbrnmission on Palestme, pp 111-12 - 

® Royal Commission on Palestme, p 33 
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of the crown The faith of the Crown is nothing bnt the 
political expediency of impcnalism whose execotivc committccj 
the Government of the day, camcs into € 5 ( 501 . 

On October 31, 1929, Lord Irwm made a declaration giving 
an assnrancc that the natural goal of India’s advance was 
Dominion status This is another ambiguous word that is 
used by imperialism at critical moments The moderates 
and Moslems were fevourably impressed with this declaration. 
The Vkeroy ralhed the moderate opmion. The subsequent 
events sho^^ that the goal was not Domimon status, but 
further strengthening of British paramountry in India. The 
old game was played successfully 

It was Lord John Russell who said Concede Responsible 
Government oiily if and when you must ” If and when it is so 
conceded, it will no longer be a concession. 

Another word which is used ambiguously is "Non mtci^ 
vention.” It is, as Tflilcyraiid wrote “a metaphysical and 
political term that means almost the same thing as mterven' 
non.” The Spanish policy of Bntam and the Runaman 
mission m Czechoslovakia arc good examples of mtervennon 
m those countnes in the name of non mtervenuon. 

3 The third political charactensne of British impcnahsm 
IS a timely concession whenever its intcrestB demand. These 
concessions have, m their turn, several characteristics They 
must be orcumsaibcd by rmpcnal mterestB, so much so that 
they amount to nothing The Hawnr exponent of this view is 
Lorf Lytton. They must not impair Bnnsh paramountcy The 
classic exponent of this view is Lord Cromer He wrote 
" however liberal may be the conccasions which have 
been made, and which at any future tune may be made, we 
have not the smallest mtenoon of abandoning our Indian 
possessions, and that it is highly improbable that any such 
mtcntion be entertained by our posterity * He asserted 
emphatically that the bedrock of every reform must be strength- 
ening of paramountcy The Government of India Act of 1935 
was prunarily designed with this end m view The concessions 
must divide the opposition front mto those who accept and 
1 K. C Wbottc, Th* Statitu of Wttomttsttr 1931 Oxford, 1933 p ay 
See the intemdog refercocet gtren bore. 

X/ffd Cromer Iwtptriahtm AftdtM cmd lAodim, pp la^-ay 
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those who reject them. They always spht the Indian movement. 
Above allj they must rally the moderates The classic exponents 
of this view are Morley and Mmto. A corollary of this policy 
IS the use of studied flattery Sir Arthur Grenfell told the Arab 
High Council “I am confident none of you gentlemen asso- 
ciate yourselves with this manifesto on any illegal act ” The 
moderates are always well spoken of. It is for these reasons 
that concessions have not given to the Indians or the colomals 
any real substantial power. They are the cheapest that we can 
get They are “sops to impossible ambitions ” They are given 
“to chp the wmgs of disaffection ” But this does not mean that 
concessions are useless They are always an mdex to the 
growth, strength, and pohtical consaousness of the classes and 
masses m opposition to imperiahsm They are steppmg-stones 
for higher levels of pohtical consciousness. They are breathing 
spaces necessary for further mastery of strategy and tactics A 
nation does not arrive at hberty by concessions alone All that 
the nation wishes to secure will not be acceptable to imperial- 
ism Hence m the protracted struggle with imperiahsm con- 
cessions are wrung by the pohtical classes Durmg the last fifty 
years the Indian National Congress has grown strong orgamza- < 
tionaUy and pohucaUy m its struggle agamst imperialism 

4 The fourth pohtical characteristic of British unpenahsm 
IS what is called “the dual policy ” Reform and repression go 
together Lord Willmgdon was the classic executor of this 
doctrme Lord Morley wrote to Lord Sydenham when he was 
Governor of Bombay. “We cannot allow Tilak and his men to 
set the law at defiance This must be made plam, both m our 
mterests and theirs, for if we get a character for timidity there 
IS an end of ‘Reforms ’ ” Sydenham added “The last sentence 
was emmently wise 

A similar one is the dual pohcy of “distrust” and “confi- 
dence ” Indians are distrusted and trusted They are taken to 
the highest councils of the Empire, and yet privately classed 
as parts of “Indian humbug 


^ Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, London, 1927, p 224 
2 The word was used by John Buchan, now Lord Tweedsmiur, where 
he quoted a picture of Surendranath Banerje by Morley which amounts to 
an Indian humbug Lord Mmto, p 299 
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5 The fifth political characteristic of Bnmh imperialism is 
the policy of counterpoise Imperialism likes to divide and rule. 
Diverse arc the ways of counterpoise. Sometimes one religious 
group IS set against another Sometimes one part of the t er r i tory 
like the Indian states and tribal areas are set egamst another 
part of India, called British India, Sometimes the masses arc 
set agamst the professional classes The abolition of communal 
r ep r e sen t a tion m Ceylon docs not mean the abandonment of 
the policy of counterpoise The grant of umvcrsal adult suffiage 
to the Ceylonese is intended as a coumcrpoise agamst the 
predominance of the professional classes "When this measure 
&cilitated a mass entry and mass consaousness, a cry now is 
raised that the powers of the Governor should be strengthened 
The creation of Smd as a separate province is not only a con- 
cession to the Smdhi professional classes, but also a counterpoise 
agamst the Hindu professional classes outside Smd It is the 
design of impcnalism to create a Moslem state as a counter- 
poise agamst Hindu India. This is how the prmaplc of self- 
dctermmMTTon of nations works out under unpenaltsm. The 
fiecdom of the Smdhis begms with the firedom of the Indians 
It begins with a break with imperialism. Sometimes one 
mterest is set against another The Onyan Zammdar is pitted 
against the Onyan professional classes The handiwork of 
counterpoise is everywhere. It is seen even m the convening of 
conferences The Round Table Conferences are classic examples 
of this pohey of counterpoise 

6 The >*Trfh pohtical characteristic of Bntish nnpenalism 
IS strengthening of paramountcy This is sometimes secured 
by deliberately creating such circumstances as make it appear 
t^t It IS necessary to strengthen paramountcy Wc have seen 
that almost all the reports of the nots accused the Gove rnment 
of political mdificrencc, and of fan mg to mflintain law and 
order On the strength of these reports, the Government 
strengthens its paramountcy When that is secured it is used 
not for the mamtenance of law and order for the people, but 
for the mamtenance of imperialism. Sometimes by the pohey 
of counterpoise it creates such a situation as m Palestine, where 
It definitely rules out govemment by a legislative council. The 
Royal Commission on Palestine says ‘We doubt, mdeed, if 
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anywhere else the principle of impartiahty between different 
sections of a community has been so stnctly apphed The 
government of Palestme might almost be described as govern- 
ment by anthmetic The contendmg classes m Palestme 
have not yet attamed an eqmhbnum of forces where the state 
could afford to be neutral or impartial There are certam 
exceptional penods, wrote Engels, when the strugglmg classes 
attam a certam eqmhbnum of forces, so that the pubhc 
authonties become temporarily and to some extent mdependent 
of them, and become a sort of arbiter between them. Sometimes, 
very rarely, the state could appear as if it were above the 
classes facmg each other ^ Till then it is the mterested party. 
The Palestme Government is the pohtical organization of 
Bntish impenahsm Its Government may aptly be called the 
Government of counterpoise It organizes a semblance of “order” 
which damps down the conflicts between the classes so that 
these struggles should not devour soaety. In the name of holdmg 
the scales even between the two contendmg classes a further 
strengthenmgofparamountcyis secured The Legislative Council 
is held m abeyance. And now a naked, terroristic, brutal dictator- 
ship reigns and rules m Palestme It does also m West Indies. 

These charactenstics are not acadental. They are the 
pohtical expedienaes of monopoly capitahsm, and expressions 
of the mcreased offensive of impenahsm smce the world 
economic cnsis This was felt most severely durmg the penod 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement Impenahsm, by its 
position, has to solve what Macaulay called the hardest problem 
m pohtics, to give a good government to a people to whom she 
cannot give a free government A good government to a people 
cannot but be a free government Under impenahsm a free 
government, as James Mill wrote, is “utterly out of question ” 
A free government begins only with a break with impenahsm. 
Mmto wrote to Morley, May i6, 1907. “We cannot move far 
m that direction (responsible government) and any move we 
make ts merely a sop io impossible ambitions It is true even 

^ Ro3ral Commission on Palestme, p 139 

® J Berlioz, The Modem Charter of Labour m International Press Corre- 
spondence, February 19, 1938, p 130 

® The Cambridge Shorter History of India, by J Allan, Sir T Wolseley 
Haig, and H H Dodwell, Cambndge, 1934, p 876 
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today In 1853 Marx wrote to Engeb that excepting the rcvolu 
tionary role played by the Bntish in the earher stages of her 
rule, “for the rest the whole mlc of Bntam m India was swmish, 
and IS to this day It is so even today 
On the other hand the economic crisis and the increased 
offensive of imperialism led to the radicahzanon of the dasses 
and masses The direct consequence of the mcrcascd offensive 
of impcnahsm is an increase in the national discontent with 
and indignation against impcnahsm. It gave nsc to the most 
fevourablc condmons for the creation of an anti impcnahst 
united &ont of the broadest masses of the population. It led 
to mcrcascd rivalry between the imperialists and the Indian 
capitalists creating the possibflity of utilizing these contra- 
dictions for the development of an anti-impenahst front. It 
weakened the mflucncc of reactionary bodies hke the League 
and the Sabha on the masses as shown m the growth of the 
peasant movement. It led to several groupings even wiihm the 
Congress There arc several groups m the Congress who arc 
ideologically backward, and desire to prevenr the Congress 
from going ahead. But the Congress as a whole is moving ahead. 

The Indian National Congress is no longer what Dufferm 
called "a microscopic mmonty” It is no longer a humble 
petitioner It is now a grand remonstrant. To the Indian people 
the National Congress today represents the National Front 
on mug all forces in India arc struggling agamst foreign 
domination and for national liberatioii. 

The effect of the crisis and the increased offensive of nnpcnal- 
ism 13 seen m the growth and strength of the workmg-dass 
consaousness This is seen m the growth of the strike move- 
ment. In the year ending December 31, 1937, the number of 
working days lost m India owing to mdustnal disputes and 
strikes was 8,982,000 647,801 worker s were mvolvcd in these 
disputes nnd strikes There were m all 379 labour disputes, 
220 m cotton textile and jute mills, affecting 82 2 per cent of 
the workers The Bengal Nagpur Railway strike, which ended 
m February 1937, resulted m the loss of 680,000 working days 
The number of strikes in 1937 is more than double that of 

“ * Mxtx to Eiiaeb, London, Jnno 14, 1853 

Metx end Fngdi co i r ap ond cncc , Loodco, 1934 * P 7 ^ 
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19363 and only seventeen short of 1921 record. The number 
of workmen mvolved is nearly four times the number for 19363 
bemg the highest on record for India The number of days lost 
IS nearly four times that m 19363 the highest recorded figure 
for India bemg 3I36473404 days m 1928 In 62 8 per cent of 
the stnkes3 the workers’ demands concerned wages or bonus 
payments. In 45 9 per cent of the cases the workers were 
successful m gaming concessions ^ The Cawnpore strikes of 
1937-1938 raised the workers to a new phase of consaousness 
These Cawnpore strikes brought mto forefront the need of 
umty between the workers and the Congress3 and the identifi- 
cation of workers’ struggles as part of national hberation 
struggles. This growmg consaousness is seen m the achieve- 
ment of Trade Umon umty 

1932 IS the worst year of economic aisis m India The 
mcome of the cultivator m 1931-1932 was reduced by almost 
one-half compared with 1928-1929. As the bulk of the popula- 
tion m India hves on agnculture3 this dechne has a significant 
bearmg on the purchasmg power of the people. This is further 
reduced by the fact that the cultivatorsj ultimate conisumers3 
have to make certam payments to the landlords3 Zammdars3 and 
moneylenders. In 1933 the burden of mdebtedness nearly 
doubled. The failure of the monsoon worsened the economic 
distress It is this that accounts for the phenomenal growth of 
the peasant movement3 accompamed by huge peasant demon- 
strations. This comaded with the big strike movements of the 
workers m towns The changes brought about by the cnsis are 
leadmg the peasants to orgamzation as a class and to their 
natural alheSj at the present stage the workers and the Congress. 
It is this aisis and the maeased offensive of impenahsm that 
IS also leadmg to the development of opposmg forces 

^ Empire, a Monthly Record, vol i, no 4, September 1938^ p 37 
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The Development of the Opposmg Forces 


CoMMUNALiSM OF Carcexism is the product of the impenahst- 
capitahst feudal structure of India From the same structure 
arise the opposing forces against communalism, for unity, and 
for a united National Front against nnpcnalisnu Not aH 
Mosicmst are communalists The Muslim League and the 
Muslim Conference repr e s ent the upper Moslem classes The 
Muslim Conference, as Nehru writes, is a galaxy of knights, 
ci-ministcrs, and big landlords It has little contact even with 
the Moslem lower middle classes Its problems have nothing 
to do with the Moslem masses But it has some religious 
influence on them. While the League and the Conference are 
moving m one dirccuon, the Moslem masses are moving in 
another The Moslem peasant finds that his interests do not 
differ from those of a Hindu peasant. The Moslem worker 
finds the same unity of mtercsts with the Hmdu worker Under 
the infhimor of the workers and peasants struggle and of the 
National struggle of 1930-1932, the Moslem masses were drawn 
to the Congress They pamapated m the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. In 1930 and 1931, 14,000 of them went to jaiL 
In 1932 several thousands of Moslcins, mcludmg four hundred 
divmcs, went to jafl. The “Jamiat-ul Ulema, representing the 
religious opinion of e very large number of Moslems, supported 
the Congress In the electbons the Moslems rallied in large 
numbers round the election pn^ramme of the Congress They 
also responded to the an^i-Constitution Hartal of April i, 1937 
This naturally alarmed the communahst leaders They 
wanted to make amends for their isolation from the masses by 
the mon th mg of radical phrases The Muslim League, on one 
hand, has declared itself m fevour of independence, denounced 
the Federation, and put forward an economic programme at 
Lucknow m October 1937 On the other hand, it has mtensified 
communal propaganda By this mHicHl- c nmmrmaT programme 
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the League tried to win the masses to its cause It succeeded 
in winnin g some sections of the backward masses still under 
rehgious influence 

This movement towards the Congress^ towards anti-impenal- 
ist activity IS not conflned to the Moslem masses alone. The 
Moslem Youth and Student groups, the Moslem Congressites 
are also movmg m that direction The Congress has m its fold 
several Moslems. Some of its eminent leaders have been 
Moslems. 

The same forces are driving the professional classes and their 
organizations towards a Congress-League unity. Gandhi took 
the imtiative and opened up conversations with Jmnah His 
lead was approved by the Workmg Committee. The League 
was asked to jom the Congress m its fight for Independence 
The Congress should have complete freedom to carry its 
propaganda among the Moslem masses As a price, the Congress 
is wflhng “to agree to all the demands of the League consistent 
with Nationahsm ” 

The reply of the League to the Congress proposals is now 
known The Bose-Jinnah correspondence on this question was 
pubhshed m August 1938. The substance of the correspondence 
is the same as that of the Nehru-Jinnah and Gandhi-Jmnah 
correspondence ^ The League demands that the Congress 
should recognize the League’s exclusive nght to represent the 
Moslem masses The Congress did not accept this demand for 
three reasons In the first place there are many Moslem 
organizations which are mdependent of the League Secondly, 
there are many mdividual Moslem supporters of the Congress 
Thirdly, the North-West Frontier Provmce, which is pre- 
dommantly Moslem, is with the Congress. Therefore the 
contentions of the League that it should be recognized as the 
only representative organization of the Indian Moslems, and 
that the Congress should cease its activities among the Moslem 
masses, are untenable The demand can only mean that the 
Congress should have nothmg to do with the Ahrars, Jamait, 
and other national Moslem organizations. It means that the 

^ See Nehru-Jmnah Correspondence^ including Gandhi-Jinnah and 
Nehru-Nawab Ismail Correspondencej published by J B Knpalani^ 
Allahabad 
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CoDgros should hayc nothing to do with the ann-nnpenahst 
Moslem organizations While the Congress is for unity of 
struggle agamst impcnaliBin, the commnnalist League is for 
a monopoly of right to represent the Moslems This monopolist 
right to represent the Moslems is as fantastic as thnr of the All- 
Ceylon Tamil Conference to rqircscnt the Ceylon Tamils, Under 
no circumstances shonld the Congress abandon its right to carry 
on the anu-rmpcnalist propaganda among die Moslem masses 
The League itself is tom with dissensions A drSctentiation 
IS to be seen m the upper classes and the lower middle classes 
m the I^cague, The stand taken by the Congress munstnes m 
Bihar, Umted Provinces, and Onssa, although lukewarm, on 
the question of the peasants, m sharp contrast with the cowardly 
attitude of the League mmistnes in Bengal and Punjab, caused 
the Moslem masses to rally round the Congress League 
fears the rising peasant movement. It has to mouth radical 
phrases to capture the lower Trundle classes and the masses 
This broadening of the base is coming into conflict with the 
nppcavclass leadership of the League. Tins is seen m the 
Cawnporc strike of May 15, 1938 The rcactionanes m the 
League failed to disrupt the strike struggle of the Cawnporc 
workers The Moslem w or ker s m the Cawnporc textile mills 
have not been impressed with the poliacs of the League, which 
has Ignored Thar interests Notmg this isolation, the Muslim 
League of Cawnporc itself became a lever for mobflizmg support 
of aH sections of Moslems m the caty It has taken a sudden 
turn to the left. It congratulated the Moalan workers on the 
success of the strike during the second week of September 
1938 It adopted a rcsohjtion, by an ovcrwhclmmg majority, 
which debars office-bearers of the League from holding any 
office m a landlords orgamzanon. A third dccaion of the 
League seeks to wipe off the debts of the peasants and the 
woikcrs Among the second-rank leaders of the League a left 
wmg IS growing Therefore m opposition to this progressive 
trend the rtactionary leaders m the League want unity, a unity 
of struggle not against unpennlisni, but agamst the namg 
peasants, workers, socialists, communists, and congressites, 
a unity to share small, large, little jobs To this unity most be 
opposed the umty of the anti nnpcnahst forces. 
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The present unity movement between the League and the 
Congress must not ignore the lessons of the past movements 
In 1916 the League and the Congress entered mto a pact to voice 
their jomt opposition to the Montford reforms In 1919-1920 
both of them jomed hands for a common mass agitation agamst 
the abohtion of the Khilafate and agamst the Rowlatt Bills The 
Hmdu and Moslem masses came together m jomt demon- 
strations and meetmgs of protest agamst imperiahst repression. 
The ]omt action became the nucleus for drawmg the Moslem 
masses mto the orbit of muted national struggle At this time 
a large number of Moslems flocked mto the Congress This 
entente broke down with the collapse of the non-co-operation 
movement 

The upper class leadership of the Mushm League )omed 
hands with the pro-imperiahst reactionary feudal elements It 
became a tool m the hands of impenahsm to smash the national 
Congress^ and to destroy the rismg organization of the workers 
and peasants It co-operated with the Simon Comnussion m 
1927 It opposed the Civil Disobedience Movement m 1931. 
It took a pro-impenahst stand m the Round Table Conferences 

This isolation of the upper-class leadership of the League 
from the masses made the masses move as we have already 
noted towards the Congress. This growth of anti-imperiahst 
consaousness among the Moslem masses is also due to the 
imtiation of the Moslem mass contact campaign by Nehru In 
the Umted Provmces itself the League stood on the verge of 
collapse Smce the beginning of 1938 m the district of Allahabad 
a struggle was gomg on between the Kisans and the Zammdars 
Some of the Zammdars are Moslems and strong supporters 
of the Moslem League So they tried to appeal to a section of 
the KisanSj the Moslem tenant, on the rehgious plank This 
was an eye-opener to the Moslem Kisans. They learnt that 
rehgion was used as a mask by then exploitmg co-rehgiomsts 
They found who then friends and foes were They ceased to 
belong to the Mushm League when they found it was then 
foe. The Communal Moslem League suffered a severe blow ^ 
In Bengal durmg the elections the League representmg 
loyahst landlords was soundly beaten by the Praja Party. The 
^ National Front, July 31, 1938, p 10 
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Praja Party itself was dominated by the army of mirffTVmm 
parasites like talaqdars, pattamdars, darpettanidars, creatures 
of the Permanent Settlement who fatten on the lifeblood of the 
Bengal peasant The Ihm)a Party changed its nam e to Knshak 
Praja Party on the eve of the Assembly elections By advocating 
a radical peasant programme it won a phenomenal success at 
the polls Fazhil Huq, the leader of the party, soon betrayed 
his supporters, joined the pro-impenalist group, and cntocd 
mto pact with the Zammdars Most of his followers left hrm ** 
and jomed the Congress The pro-landlord sectarian amtndc 
of the Bengal Congress was responsible for several peasant 
masses, mostly Moslems, remaining under communahst influ- 
ence. Tills attitude of the Bengal Congress led to the utilization 
of communal weaknesses by Huq The more or less passive 
inflncnce of the Muslim League on the Moslems was nearly 
crystallized mto more or less organized influence. These held 
a rally for the Huq ministry, which was ofl&ct by the anti- 
mrmstry rally of more than fifty tbonsand peasants who noted 
Hoq s betrayal. This was an object-lesson to the Kisans They 
realized that the frontiers of then struggles arc not religion and 
race, but class interests They noted the connection between 
landlordism and imp^ihsm- 

Thc growth of the ann-impenahst forces m the backward 
province of Smd is significant. The Congress defeated a 
Alushm League 7.flmmdflr at Khankhotc. It routed a Hindu 
Maha Sabba candidate m Sukkur It unseatcyl the rcachonary 
HidayatuUa Cabinet. In the byc-elections m the United 
Provinces the Congress secured i^ooo Moslem votes as agamst 
15,000 secured by the League. The Manbhum Distnct Con- 
gress Committee reported that a local Muslim Leaguer assaulted 
a local Muslim Congress worker The Muslim Congress 
worker was called “Mirzafir” (Betrayer) by the Muslim 
Leaguer for workmg for the Congress cause. This started the 
ftfflmnit- This dificrentcanon of the Moslems on class lines is an 
important feature which is often ignored. 

It was this radicahzation of the Moslem masses that led the 
League to a declaration of a radical programme at Lucknow 
The logic of events forced them to be radicaL This m turn led 
to the difiercntiation of classes withm the League. Here is the 
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development of the opposmg forces, the top leadership of the 
League m alhance with the impenahsts, the lower middle 
classes, and the masses m alhance with the anti-impenahst 
forces. The lesson of the previous umty movements is clear 
Umty has been possible, and is possible, when the mterests of 
the immense majonty of the masses are taken mto account, 
when the orgamzations seek their source of strength m the 
masses 

In 1916 and 1919-1920 the League was m touch with the 
masses. From the coUapse of the non-co-operation movement 
to the collapse of the Civil Disobedience Movement, the League 
was out of touch with the masses. It was durmg this penod that 
the League acted agamst the Congress. With the resumption 
of mass activities and the consequent differentiation of classes 
which was further aided by the crisis, the umty movement is 
becoming possible. Agam umty is possible on the basis of 
struggle m action for the day-to-day demands of the masses 
of different faiths The mterests of the immense majority of 
the masses are identical Organizations that have for their 
object the mterests of the masses cannot but be umted. Contact 
with the masses is the frmtful source of umty. 

A good example of an organization m tou^ with the masses 
movmg towards the umty of anti-impenahst forces is the 
Jammu and Elashmir Muslim Conference Out of twenty-one 
seats reserved for Moslems the Conference party won mneteen 
seats, losmg only two on techmcal grounds. Its programme 
has always been revolutionary and pohtical. In their election 
speeches the members of this party told the electorate that 
“they stand for Responsible Government m which the power 
should rest with the representatives of the people rather than 
with the nommees of an absolute ruler.” It is for this programme 
that the masses have given their support to this conference. 

ICashmir is an Indian state ruled by a Hmdu ruler But a 
large majority of the population is Moslem The Moslem 
peasants form the backbone of the state Labourers and other 
poor sections of the people are also chiefly Moslems. The 
Muslim Conference began its activities with these masses. 
Very soon the vested Hmdu mterests began to oppose them 
Even the poorer backward sections of the Hmdus, still under 
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rdigious inflncncc, jomed these rcactranary Hindu forces The 
result was the Kashmir Moslems looked to the communahst 
Moslems m Punjab for support. The real political and economic 
issues were blurred by communal feelings The reactionary 
Hindus took advantage of the communal namr of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference, and encouraged the idea 
that a conference communal m name cannot be natronahsUc* 
m outlook. 

Sheik Mohammed Abdullah, the leader of the Mushm 
Conference, was conscious of this vilification. He wanted to 
purify the party of outside influence. He wanted to bring all 
the progressive elements, whether Moslem or non Moslem, 
under the influence of the party He made an impressive appeal 
to the non-Moslems to jom the party He assured the minority 
communities of all reasonable safeguards He has been the 
president of the Conference four tunes, and he reiterated these 
assurances The result was, Hindus and Sikhs came to work 
with him. Though technically they could not jom the Muslim 
Conference, many Hindu and Sildi leaders have already been 
working since 1933 shoulder to shoulder with the members of 
the Mushm Conference Party 

The mam problem therefore now before us is, said Sheik 
M Abdullah on March 25, 1938, *to organize jomt action and 
a muted front against the forces that stand m our way m the 
achievement of our goal of Responsible Government, This will 
require rcchnstening of our organization as a non-communal 
pohucal body, and mtroduang certam consequent amendments 
m Its constitutian and its rules We must end communalism 
by ceasing to thmk m tn-ms of Mushm and non-Muslim when 
discussing our pohucal problems 

True to his words, he convened a meeting of the Working 
Committee on June 28, 1938, and after a thorough discossion 
the following resolution was passed 

‘Whereas m the opinion of the Working Committee the 
trmg has now come when aH progressive forces m the country 
Kbflil be rahied under one banner to fight for the achievement 
of Responsible Government, therefore the Working Committee 
recommends to the General Council m the forthco min g a nnual 
session of the Conference that the name and consutuuon of 
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tie Conference be so altered and amended that such people 
who desire to participate in this pohtical struggle may easily 
become members of the Conference irrespective of their caste^ 
creedj or rehgion ” It is noW’ beheved that the Muslim 
Conference will soon take rebirth as a National Conference ^ 
This brilhant lead from an Indian state should be followed all 
over India 

Here is the new situation The Moslem masses are now bemg 
drawn mto genume anti-impenahst struggle The League^ 
mstead of leadmg those masses, has now become then: tail- 
ender It passed radical resolutions to keep the anti-impenahst 
J upsurge of the Moslem masses within the communal framework 
It has, yet to prove its words by deeds The Congress, m seizing 
this situation and m openmg up negotiations with the League, 
is emmently correct With an uncompronusmg stand agamst 
impenahsm, without renouncmg the right to approach the 
Moslem masses direcdy, the Congress asked the League to 
translate its Lucknow words mto deeds This gesture of the 
Congress and the refusal of the League enhanced the prestige 
of the Congress amongst the masses The League is now on 
tnal This development of the opposmg forces is not co nfin ed 
to the Moslems alone It is seen m the other co mmuni ties 
as well 

A differentiation is gomg on m the ranks of the non-Brahmm 
movement The “lower” orders of society formulated their 
revolt agamst the “non-Brahmms” even as Aey did against the 
Bra hmin s. The movement has its right and progressive sections 
The right wmg is represented by A P Patro. The AU-India 
Movement of the non-B rahmm s also has its progressive wmg 
The movement as a whole has no connection with the masses 
In spite of the anti-Congress attitude of the movement, the 
majority of the Civil Disobedience prisoners m South India 
were reported to be non-Brahmms 

At the AU-India Depressed Classes Conference held on 
August 8, 1930, at Nagpur, Dr Ambedkar said. “It is only m 
a Swaraj Constitution that you stand any chance of gettmg 
mto your own lands, without which you cannot brmg salvation 
to your people ” It is true that all communahst organizations 
^ National Front, vol 1, Nos 15, 17, 18, 22 
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have passed nsotuUons in ftvoiir of Swaraj But this docs not 
mean that there is no genuine anti-impcnalist feeling mnnng 
these classes They realize that political freedom is a rn yi ^ t^ ify 
in the mtcrcsTs of the Untouchables as of any other section 
of the people. 

The Communal Award welded the Sikhs together mto the 
anti imperialist fold. They rqccted the Award. Those who 
co-operated with the Snnon Commission and the Round Table 
Con fer e n ce s arc now m opposition With the cxcqmon of a 
few communahsts the majority of the Sikhs arc genmne antt- 
impcnahsts The bulk of the anti-impcnahst Sikh community 
IS to be found among the agnoihural tribes of Punjab The 
communalists arc to be found amnrrg urban trading and pro- 
fessional classes The Sikh peasants arc raking an mcrearing 
part m the peasant movement. 

The Indian Christiana also arc awakening The Parsecs 
have always been the pioneers of the freedom movement m 
Tndtfl 

The Anglo-Indians arc also moving m that direction Henry 
DcroTao was the first prophet of a united India. Even the 
ambidextrous, communal, land-mmdcd Gidncy advises the 
community to treat the InHiann as their kith and km. On one 
occasion he said the cormininity itself cannot afibrd to 

lead an isolated existence their inter e sts are India sjntcrcstB, 
and India 5 theirs This bang so, the Indian u your brother 
and you arc his **The community must not drug thmsehes 
With Tthance on statutory protection. They must also alter thar 
political and social angles of vision. • It is not difficult to 
reconcile his rhampinugh ip of mtnmiinaTirm np onC hand, and 
on the other cosmopolitanism. To combme communal radical 
phrases like the Muslim League is the characteristic of these 
classes. The identification of the interests of the cxmimunity 
with those of India is a first step It is a necessity But it is 
not enough. The Anglo-Indian most realize that he cannot 
emancipate himself like the other communities, the Jews 
and the Armenians in India, without cmandpatmg India from 
impcnalist capitalist feudal exploitation. He must realize that 

* Ait^o-htium^ April 1934. Speech at the Dalhoask Itudate on 
Fofanaxy i 1938. Artla-Jndiant Jannuy 193^, p 10 
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the present gilt-edged secimty of employment is an illusion 
It IS consaously fostered by impenalismj which smgles him 
out for favours^ makmg him feel supenor to the nativeSj and 
thus secures his allegiance. But the economic forces and the 
example of the struggles for freedom are makmg him change 
his attitude He must realize that the prejudices existmg among 
themselves are also successfully utihzed by impenahsm He 
must realize that the community as a whole is used as a counter- 
poise agamst the “natives ” He must reahze that the mam 
enemy is impenahsm He must therefore jom the progressive 
anti-impenahst forces. He must not drug himself with the 
gilt-edged secunty of employment Numerous representations 
have forced upon the Anglo-Indians the fact that they are 
natives of India, that their future hes m regardmg themselves 
as members of one of the mdigenous commumties, without 
claims to special privileges Gidney, “with his selfishness and 
vamty, his opportumsm and theatncal effects, and his mabihty 
to direct his people towards a cntical appreaation of social 
values and their future m a changmg motherland,” is out of 
date “A pohce dog” of Britain m India cannot be their dehv- 
erer Men hke Derozio and Walker have already seen that In 
the words of Cedric Dover, this preferential treatment and 
legislative protection “is fraught with grave danger, and the 
necessary adaptations can never be made m the Anglo-Indian 
spirit Protection^, combined with higher and vocational education 
and feeble co-operative movements and colonization schemes^ may 
water the branches^ but leave the drought and the rot at the roots ” 

The Congress must welcome this progressive thought among 
Anglo-Indians. The lower middle sections and the poorer 
sections have not yet been blessed with gilt-edged secunties. 
Accordmg to Gidney himself, “a third of the employable men 
of the community are unemployed, thousands more are in. 
acute distress, and the majority barely subsist above what 
would be called m Europe the poverty hne It is to these 
men that the Congress has to extend its hand and draw them 
mto anti-impenahst activities There are other reasons The 
Congress must not forget the role played by the Anglo-‘Indian 

^ Cednc Dover, Half-Caste, Seeker, Warburg, London, 1937, pp 7 Ij 
I 34 > 141J 142 
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m the Mutmy The employed Angio-Indians arc mostly in 
the strategic services like the postal telegraph and railway ones 
They form three-fourths of the Indian Auxiliary Force, They 
have been used m the control of the Frontier unrest, the Mopla 
Rebellion, the Civil Disobedience Movement, and the strike 
struggles The hand of counterpoise is everywhere. It is to 
thn section also that the Congress must stretch its bund. 

The growth of the peasant movement during the last few 
years is another feature of anti imperialist unity Communal 
problem has no mean mg for the masses Thar common 
interests agamst their exploiters draw together the peasantry 
of all fiuths, Hindu, Sikh, or Moslem, The peasantry of Bengal, 
which IS largely Moslem, is drawn mto the struggle throu^ 
Knshak Sammes The demand for the resignation of the Huq 
mmistiy was linked up with the demands of the Kisans In 
other parts of India, notably m Bihar, Andhra, Umted Pro- 
vinces, the Kisan &bhas belonging to different feiths have 
been leading the d^-to-d^ strpgglcs of the peasants The 
All-India Kisan Sabha has now a membership of 4]^ lakhs 
This movement is not only transcending religious frontiers, 
but also state frontiers. The whole peasantry in the Mangrol 
Taluka of the Baroda state, the tenant cufttvators, and the 
Dublas and Halts arc m revolt We saw a similar movement m 
die state of Kashmir The significance of the present struggle 
m Mangrol hes m the unity between the tenant fermers 
(Ranipaiaj) and the serf-labourers (Dublas and Halts ) The 
various smtnds of the peasant movement arc at present united 
m the AH-India Kisan Sabha. The changes brought about by 
capitalism and the economic crisis arc dnvmg the peasants to 
thear natural allies the workers and, at the present stage, the 
Congress 

The unpoTtance of the Cawnporc strikes of 1938 cannot be 
overlooked, Tfns ts tha first occasion upon which the Congress 
has ralbed m fiiU and actxve support of the strike action cf a 
section of the worhng class The Congress accepted the strike 
struggles as part of the national struggles 

Thc'tai-impenalist activity could also be noted among the 
tribalmasscs The Civil Disobedimce Movement found its echo 
among them. Imperialism, while strengthening the parasitic 
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feudal elements among them, still further conditioned their 
historic backwardness It is out of this very backwardness that 
they are emergmg mto anti-imperiahst activity The Congress 
at Fazipur has already stretched its hand to these tribal masses. 
By drawmg these masses mto anti-impenahst activities the 
Congress mil be challengmg the major premise of imperiahsm, 
the temtonal pohcy of counterpoise. 

The development of the opposmg forces is also seen m the 
Indian states They are brought into the Federation as a 
temtonal counterpoise against the progressive forces Today 
mthm the states a movement is arismg for freedom and cnol 
hbemes Mysore, Travancore, and Cochm are leadmg the way 
There are already fifteen Congress Committees m various 
Indian states In the hght of the growmg movement of freedom 
mthm the states the Congress resolution at Hanpura, which 
leaves the development of pohtical struggles m the states to 
themselves, looks out of date The Workmg Committee which 
met at Wardha July 1938 congratulated the peoples of the 
states for their successful struggles for nghts, but did not 
think It fit to co-ordmate and lead the struggles The states 
are aUies of impenahsm The struggle agamst impenahsm is 
also a struggle for the rights of the peoples m the states agamst 
their autocratic rulers, who are used as a counterpoise agamst 
progressive forces In order to put an end to the pohcy of 
counterpoise and to struggle agamst impenahsm, the Congress 
must draw the masses of the states mto the orbit of anti- 
impenahst struggle It must revise its decision at Hanpura 
regardmg the Indian states 

While the peoples of the states are strugghng for pohtical 
nghts, the communahsts m the states are demandmg protection 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, m his evidence before the Jomt Com- 
mittee, told that^the communal tensions were spreadmg to the 
Indian states Sir Samuel Hoare observed that the absence 
of co mm u n al tensions on a large scale was due to the absence 
of reforms m the Indian states Today, mth the growth of the 
reform movement m the states, the virus of communahsm has 
invaded the Indian states The growth and differentiabon of 
the middle classes m the states is a fector which comcided 
with the hberalization of admmistration m states In Mysore, 
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the AH Mysore State Muslim League ts dependent on the 
Maharaja, os the Moslem League is dependent on imperialism 
in Bnmh India The Mysore Muslun League bclics'cs m 
refonns by stages, and reminds the Maharaja that the M>-so- 
rcans do not )ct possess sufHaent experience m the art of 
good government. But it sees no harm in dearly defining the 
goal of poliDcal progress in the state ns the attainment of full 
responsible government under the iwyix of the Maharaja^ by 
stagUf XVI thm a rcascnahle time Recent communal dcsnlopmcnts 
m Hyderabad caused the state aulhontics much concern 
Addressing the Hyderabad State Lcgisbm*c Council, June la, 
1938, Sir Akbar Ilydan uttered a stem and timd> warning 
against communalisi actmtics He emphasized that the sarnng 
up of communal strife cannot accelerate pohucal progress, and 
would dcfinitdj retard odwmcc. He ch^aenz^ communal 
acunt) os * a crime against soacty ” Lven m the states we see 
a struggle between communal and anti-communal forces 

We have seen hovr imperialism profited bj the split in the 
Trade Union movement The formal unit) achicscd at present 
is a wdeome sign The Congress must uiflizc this unity 

The student and jTmth motcmcnls also reflected the political 
trends of the daj Lite their poliucal proiot>pcs, the} also 
went through a phase of struggles and unit} has been acbc^’cd 
for anii-impcnalist struggle 

Opposition to Gandhism of 1932-193.; took another shape. 
Out of the ashes of the Swarajist part}, phoenix like, rose the 
Congress SoaaJtst Party It emerged out of a phase of acute 
struggles withm and outside the Congress m 1934 The 
Working Comrmttcc of the Congress m its resolution on 
June i8, 1934, while wdcoming the group withm the Congress, 
condemned its socialism The Congress Eooahsts arc b} no 
means homogeneous Within their ranks are noticeable antago- 
nisms of vanous shades In ipitc of the fact that thdr ihcorcacal 
outlook IS confused and eclectic, they arc taking part m the 
struggles for onti imperialist unity 

Just ns the nom^xMipcration movement produced the 
SwarajJJi Party, the Rcsponsivist Party, the Independent 
Party, and the Congress-Soaalist Party, so also the Civil 
Disobedience Movement produced the Democratic Swarajya 
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Party m Bombay, and the Swarajya Party in Aladras. These 
movements were famt imitations of the ongmal Swarajya 
Party, and chose as their banner constitutionahsm. Always 
dissensions on the eve and after reforms — such is the law of 
Congress pohncs. It is inherent m its class-structure In spite 
of these backward trends the Congress has already achieved 
the growmg umty of the Indian people on the basis of anti- 
impenahst struggle 

Just as the struggles within the Congress produced the 
Congress Soaahst Party, the struggles for the Trade Umon 
Movement produced the Commumst Party. The mdustrial 
situation m India gave an impetus to the development of this 
party. Bom m 1924, brought mto prominence by the Cawnpore 
conspiracy case of 1924 and the Meerut trial of 1929, it is gomg 
strong In July 1934 it was declared illegal by an ordinance of 
the Governor-General It also underwent an acute phase of 
class struggles m its struggles agamst the Congress, against 
Royism, agamst Trotskyist versions of some of our Congress 
Soaahsts, m its struggles for a umted National Front agamst 
imperiahsm 

This growth of left umty for mdependence and democracy 
is a feature of our period It is also noticeable m the provmces 
The umty between the Bombay Provmcial Trade Umon 
Congress Party, the umty between the Congress Socialists, 
Communists, and all genume anti-impenahsts is another 
feature of this penod. 

Such is the development of the opposmg forces of India, 
the umty of communahsm, and reaction with increasing 
dependence on imperiahsm on one hand, and the umty of anti- 
impenahst forces on the other It is to these anti-impenahst 
forces that the Congress should address itself. 

Umty IS desired not at any price It must be on the basis of 
consistent struggle agamst impenahsm A struggle against 
imperialism is inseparable from a struggle agamst communal- 
ism The Congress pledged itself for a democratic solution of 
the question by the commumties concerned, but never openly 
and straightforwardly condemned communal repres^^tion 
The Congress must come agamst it boldly Communalists 
dependent on impenahsm would not and could not fight 
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ipmit jt The iharpcning of struggle against unpenahsm is 
onlj possible with the difTcrcnuauon of classes and the conse- 
quent ahgnmcnt of dass forces The Moslem masses, the 
Moslem Congrcssitcs, the Moslem j'ouihs and students, and 
the progressive sections of other so-caDcd commumucs arc 
willing to fight against imperialism The communahsts arc not 
They arc the reactionary aflics of irapcnalism Therefore the 
Congress must rally the progressive anu imperialist forces as 
alhes against hnpenahsm and its rcacuonary communahst and 
other alhes Will the Congress do n? Will It galvanize this 
stream of anti imperialist thought into an organized resistance 
The right wing leaden of the Congress ore already alarmed at 
the rapid stndcs of the peasant movement Sardar Patel and 
Rajendra Prasad alrcad} expressed themselves against the 
Kisan Sabhas The Congress ministncs have already broken 
then* election pledges to the peasants Nowhere has the Con- 
gress, except in the Umted Provinces, called upon the peasants 
to dcnionstiatc in favour of its tenancy Icgisbnon, and against 
the reactionary v’csicd interests who ore opposmg it- In Bihar 
the Congress has arrived at an agreement with the Zamindan 
twice, over the beads of the Kisans, and each amc has surren- 
dered the mlcrcsu of the Kisans to the blackmailing Zamindars 
Kisan Sabhas arc ncccssai} to strengthen the Congress 
Itself The unity of the Kisans and workers with the Congress 
13 imperative for the overthrow of impcnaltsm- The spearheads 
of the Congress are the workers and peasants In order to 
achieve the broadest unit) the Congress must champion the 
da)'^to-day demands of the workers and peasants 
The resolution on the mass contaa committee passed at 
Lucknow Congress is aircad) a dead one« The Congress must 
translate this word into de^ In one of hii speeches at the 
Round Table Conference in London m 1931 Gandhi said 
“ The Congress represents, m its essence, the dumb semi- 
starved millions scottoed over the length and breadth of the 
land in its 700,000 villages, no maner whether they come 
from Bntuh India, or what is called Indian India Every 
micrcJ?^hich, m the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of 
protection has to subserve the interests of these dumb miDHras, 
and so you find now and ogam apparently a clash between 
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several interests^ and if there is a genuine real clash^ I have no 
hesitation in saymg3 on behalf of the Congress^ that the Con- 
gress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interest of 
these dumb millions ” Good words, but where are the deeds ^ 
The distmction between British India and Indian India was ' 
once again affirmed at the Haripura Congress m 1938 It was 
Gandhi who was responsible for it ^ By translatmg these words 
mto deeds the Congress will broaden its base agamst impenal- 
ism The tasks of the commumsts, sociahsts, trade umomsts, 
peasants, workers, and all genume anti-unperiahsts are clear 
to transform the Congress mto a central fightmg mass organ- 
ization agamst imperiahsm 

The communists have added responsibihties They have 
advocated and striven for uncomprormsmg opposition to 
impenahsm, and its attempts to impose the new Constitution 
and the federal scheme They have pressed for adoption by 
the Congress of the immediate demands of the people, for the 
slogan of the constituent assembly, for the broademng and 
democratization of the Congress They have sought to draw 
mto the Congress the orgamzations of the workers and peasants 
m order to present to impenahsm a umted front of aU the anti- 
impenahst forces m India, and m order to strengthen these 
forces for the effort agamst the Constitution and impenahsm 

Today the Congress has adopted the slogan of the Con- 
stituent Assembly as the umted democratic demand of the 
Indian people Today the Congress raises the demand for civil 
hbemes and the demand for the immediate rehef to the workers 

^ It IS Gandhi again who declared in a recent article in the Hartjan 
‘‘With the growing influence of the Congress it is impossible for me to 
defend it (the pohcy of non-mterference) m the face of mjustice perpetrated 
in the states If the Congress feels that it has power to offer effective mter- 
ference it will be boimd to do so when the call comes so ” Withm a year 
Gandhi has to admit the failure of the Hanpura resolution on Indian states 
Smce the Hanpura Congress the struggles of the people m the states have 
become widespread Sardar Patel declared at the Rajkot People’s Conference 
that the entire country and the Indian National Congress would be with 
the Rajkot people m their flght for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment In spite of the reaflSxmation of the pohcy of non-intervention m 
Indian states^ by the Workmg Committee and the All IndiSSi^ngress 
Committee, events and mdividual leaders are movmg so fast m the direction 
of pohtical leadership of the state struggles by the Congress that the 
Hanpura resolution is becommg a dead letter 
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find pcasfints, although it has not redeemed its pledges Today 
the Congress recognizes the right of the workers and peasants 
to organize thcmselm xn that doss organizaaons, and permits 
Congressmen to participate m this work. The communists arc 
toda} the foremost workers for the United National Front 
against impcnahsm.* The) do not isoble lhcmscl\*cs from the 
national anu imperialist struggle They arc transforming the 
grmnng unity olrcad) achicsTd by the Congress mto a United 
National Front against imperialism 
In the recent Cownporc strikes of 1938 the communists 
have pla)*cd an increasing role through the Mazdoor Sabha 
They ac^csicd concrctcl) ideological, pohtical, and organ 
izatjonol leadership in the Sabha. The) won the leadership b) 
means of 5)'sicmaljc and unselfish practical work. The elections 
of the hlazdoor Sabha ciccutn'c committee and office-bearers 
held on August 21, 1938, show a complete rout of the nght 
wing part) led by Air Harihar Nath Shostn Out of the ninc- 
lecn office-holders eleacd b) the general council the commu- 
nists swept near!) all the offices, and a few went to their allies 
In the cxccutnc council of the Sabha os constituted now, the 
communists number went) and the opponents ten In the 
co-option of meraben to the General Council, Muslim League 
representatives — Hakim Kamaluddin and Haziat Mohim — 
have been elected with three other nominees of ilic commu- 
msts The astonishing wnor) of comnmmsts over their 
opponents is cnUrcl) attributed to the strong support of the 
Aloslcms, who now found representation on the Sabha*s key 
offices This IS a gesture to the leftward trend of the League 
m Caivnporc For the fint time the communists ba\c shown 
succcssfull) hou to wm Icadcnhip of the masses b) bcgmmng 
with the political struggle for thm immediate demands 
Atarx and Engels wrote in i8^8 ui the Communist Alamfesto 
‘The theoretical conclusions of the communists arc m no 
ivay based on ideas or pnnaplcs that haw been mi'cntcd, or 
discovered, by this or that would-be umvcrsal reformer 
**T ^ merely express, in general terms, actual relations, 
sprm^n^from an existing class struggle, from a histoncal 
movement going on under our very eyes 

• SanmaJ Frmit hUadi o ip3S,p 3 
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“The communists do not form a separate party opposed to 
other workmg-class parties. 

“They have no mterests separate and apart from those of 
the proletariat as a whole 

“They do not set up any sectanan prmciples of their own, 
by which" to shape and mould the proletarian movement. . . . 

“The communists, therefore, are on the one hand, prac- 
tically the most advanced and resolute section of the workmg- 
class parties of every country, that section which pushes forward 
all others; on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the 
great mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly under- 
standmg the hne of march, the conditions, and the ultimate 
general results of the proletanan movement. . ” Communists 

must always be with the masses and at the head of the masses As 
Maunce Thorez wntes quotmg Lemn. “It is not even enough 
to keep abreast of it, but that our place is m front, m front, 
but only a step 

The resolution of the seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International directs “To draw the widest masses 
mto the national hberation movement agamst growmg imperial- 
ist exploitation, against cruel enslavement, for the dnvmg out 
of the impenahsts, for the mdependence of the country; to 
take an active part m the mass anti-impenahst movements 
headed by the national reformists, and strive to brmg about 
jomt action with the national revolutionary and national 
reformist organizations on the basis of a defimte anti- 
imperiahst platform ” 

The Indian commumsts must consohdate aU the genume 
anti-imperiahst forces of the country, broadenmg and leadmg 
the struggle of the masses against the imperiahst oppressors ^ 
The central task of the commumsts m India today is to push 
and further all anti-impenahst forces mto one umted National 
Front against impenahsm 

“Carry on work amongst the masses ” 

“Build up the Umted National Front against impenahsm ” 

^ Maunce Thorez^ Son of the People^ translation by Douglas jCJannan, 
with an introduction by Harry PoUitt Lawrence Wishart, L^^fij I938> 
p 40 

" Wang Mingj The Revolutionary Movement in the Colomal Countries, see 
section India, pp 29-32 
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The Present Phase of the Problem 

1935-1938 


What was the attitude of the Congress towards the Communal 
Award? Its attitude was weak and temporizing It was mde- 
dsivc. The Workmg Committee m its sessions at Bombay, 
June 17-18, 1934, passed a long resolution on the White Paper 
and the Communal Awari TThc only satisfactory alternative 
to the White Paper is a constitution drmra up by a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffiage, or as near it 
as possible, with the power, if necessary, to the important 
minorities to have their representatives elected exclusively by 
the electors bclongmg to such minorities The White I^pcr 
lapsing, the Communal Award must lapse automatically 
Among other things, it will be the duty of the Constituent 
Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minonties and make provision for otherwise safe- 
guarding their interests The Congress claims to represent 
equally all the communities composing the Indian nation, and 
therefore, m view of the division of opinion, can neither accept 
nor rqect the Communal Award as the division of opinion 
lasts No solution that is not purely national can be pro- 
pounded by the Congress But the Congress is pledged to 
accept any solution falling short of the national, which is 
agre^ to by an the parties concerned, and, conversely, to 
rqect any solution which is not agreed to by any of the said 
parties ** The first part of the resolution is politically correct. 
The solution is to be referred to the Constitnent Assembly 
If the Congress is willing to submit the problems to t^ 
Assembly there is no need for the Congress to take a neutral 
attitu(fciK?this question. The correct pohdctl position would ] 
have been to rqect boldly the Award Because it was not agreed I 
to by all the parties It was not the work of all the parties \ 
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concerned., It was imposed on them by impenahsm. Certam 
phrases m ^e resolution are confusing. What does the Workmg 
Committee mean by the phrase “All commumties composmg 
the Indian nation”? Is the word “commimity” used in the same 
sense as the Government of India uses it^ Does it mean a 
rehgious eommumty? Do “all communities” mean all rehgious 
groups^ Would rehgious groups be considered mmonties? Or 
IS It used m the sense of a “historical eommumty” or “nation”? 

What does the Workmg Committee mean by “Indian 
nation”? Is India a nation? Would it not have been better to 
say “India” mstead of “Indian nation”? Would it not have 
been better to say “ ‘historical comUiumties’ or ‘nations’ and 
‘national minorities’ that are m India?” These phrases are as 
vague as those used by the Government of India. 

In spite of these ^awbacks the Workmg Comnuttee was 
right m suggestmg the reference of the matter to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

This deasion of the Committee was questioned by the 
Nationahst Party The opposition to the Communal Award 
came from pohtical reacnonanes So the matter came up for 
discussion before the Workmg Comnuttee which met at Patna 
m December 1934 The Workmg Committee recorded that the 
pohey of the Congress was the same as before The pohey of 
the Congress broadly is to get the Award altered m co-operation 
with, and with the goodwill of, the commumties concerned 

We next come to the presidential speech of Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the forty-nmth session of the Congress held m April 
1936 at Lucknow He declared his opposition to the communal 
decision He said “It seeks to divide India mto numerous 
separate compartments, chiefly on a rehgious basis, and this 
makes the development of democracy and economic pohey 
very difficult. Indeed the communal decision and democracy 
can never go together ” On another occasion he said “ it 
is a negation of our fundamental prmciples of democracy and 
of a umted India It is mcompatible with freedom ” He told the 
Congress that the communal demands have nothmg whatever 
to do with the problems of the masses He showed ^jsrn^nnec- 
tion between communahsts and pohtical reactionaries and their 
dependence on impenahsm. With all these hberal sentiments 
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he said But to make a necessary cxccpDon in favour of our 
Muslim or Sikh fnends is one thing, to spread this evil pnnaplc 
to numerous other groups, and thus to divide up the electoral 
machmery and legislatiirc mto many compartments is a far 
more dangerous proposition ” It is in this way we have seen 
throughout the last quarter of the century that confmunalism 
came to stand Why should there be a necessary exception to 
Moslems and Sikhs? Is it because that the majonty commumty 
must show generosity in the matter to allay the fear and sus- 
picion that minorities, even though unreasonably, might have? 
What circumstances are there to cause such fear and suspiaon? 
No one is in real power yet The powers we possess at present 
arc orcumscribed by nnpenahsm, and are not and were not 
nsed for cocremg minorities The fears and snspiaons are 
unfoimdcd and unreasonable Ignoring this pomt, and for other 
reasons we discussed before, the claims of the Moslems were 
recognized This started the ball rolhhg, spreading it to all 
other religions group* Therefore the exception m favour of 
our Moslem and Sikh friends is not necessary 
Nehru further said at the same Congress We have to 
admit that, under present circumstances, and so Jong as our 
pohtics arc dominated by middle-class elements, we cannot do 
away with communahsm. Even if our pohtics were dominated 
by other classes or by masses there will still be communahsts, 
careerists, pohncal rcacnonancs, and dependents on nnpcnal- 
ism. Communahsm, as we have throughout stressed, is the 
product of the imperialist-capitalist feudal structure. It is the 
compounded nmnlgam of traders m politics with nnpenahsm. 
To say that we cannot do away with communahsm amounts to 
saymg that we cannot do away with impcnahsm. Yes, we 
cannot do away with it until we have the- mighty support 
of the masses and other allies, but nevertheless we contmne 
the struggle agamst imperialism. It is the same with commun- 
alism We contmuc the struggle against it. But if imperialism 
steps m and imposes communal decision, as it did, we have 
no q^cr alternative but to struggle against imperialism, which 
also mrqn< g, struggle against communahsin. We confront 
imperialism everywh ere, even if we tom our free to the masses 
The commonalists caimor emancipate themselves without 
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emancipating India from imperialism As long as their pohtics 
are a reflex of imperiahsm, we cannot do away with communal- 
ism unless we do away with imperiahsm. 

The All-India Congress Committee m its election manifesto 
of August 1936 once agam condemned the communal decision. 
“It IS unacceptable as bemg mconsistent with mdependence 
and the prmciples of democracy It encourages fissiparous and 
disruptive tendencies It hmders the normal growth and 
consideration of econonuc and social questions. It is a barrier 
to national progress, and strikes at the root of Indian umty.” 
So ran the manifesto Therefore “the attitude of the Congress 

. IS not one of mchfference or neutrahty. . , It disapproves 

strongly of the communal decision, and would like to end it. 
But the Congress has repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a 
satisfactory solution of the commimal question can come only 
through the goodwill and co-operation of the prmcipal commu- 
mties concerned. An attempt by one group to get some 
communal favour from the British Government at the expense 
of another group results m an mcrease of communal tension 
and the exploitation of both groups by the Government. Such 
a pohcy does not fit m with the struggle for mdependence. It 
does not pay either party m the long run. It sidetracks the 
mam issue . . .” 

“The Congress therefore holds that the right way to deal 
with the situation created by the communal decision is to 
mtensify our struggle for mdependeuce, and at the same time 
to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps to 
strengthen the umty of India It is necessary to bear m mmd 
that the whole communal problem, in spite of its importance, 
had nothing to do with the major problems of India, poverty, 
and widespread imemployment. It is not a rehgious problem, 
and It affects only a handfhl of people at the top. The peasantry, 
the workers, the traders and merchants, and the lower middle 
class of all commumties are m no way touched by it, and their 
burdens remam ” 

This IS the best pohtical statement on the communa^gE<^stion 
by the Congress It advanced a great deal pohtically smce the 
session at Bombay The formula of “neither acceptmg nor 
rejectmg” is dead The rejection of the Federation means 
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inevitably the rejection of the Communal Award The Congress 
wisely insisted on the struggle for mdepcndcncc and the desire 
to s«Jc a common basis for an agreed solutionj as the only 
solution of the problem. But nowhere had it dedared boldly 
against communal representation On the other handj the 
election manifesto stated “The effort of one commuhity might 
well result In confirming and consolidating the decision, for 
conflict between the two produces the very situation which 
gives the Government a chance of cnforang sudi a deosjon 
The Congress thus is of opmion that such one-sided agitation 
can bear no useful result,” The Congress has shown here its 
centrist tempormng, weak character Prmaplcs triumph 
They do not get reconciled. A common basis for an agreed 
solution cannot be the work of one co mmuni ty Anti imperialist 
and antt-communal forces are not from one particular commu- 
nity An agreed solution will be a collective one isolating 
impcnahsm and communalist rcactionancs Conflict is inevit- 
able between impcnahsm and its reactionary alhes on one 
hand and the anti fanpenahst, anti-communal forces on the 
other There can never be a perfect cquilibnum of forces 
against imperialism as long as different classes have different 
mtercsts They align themselves with then respective forces 
according to the sitnatkm of the day In isolating impcnahsm, 
we will also be isolating its alhes, communahsts and pohtical 
rcactionancs There cannot be a struggle against pure imperial- 
ism alone. It has its parasioc roots m the country It has its 
dependents Therefore a struggle against nnpcnalism is 
inconceivable without a struggle agamst its allies In the present 
case Its allies arc communahsts, careerists To avoid a conflict 
with them and to wait for a harmony is as good as waitmg for 
the Greek Calends A bold stand against communal repre- 
sentation will strengthen the Congress The Congress has 
“already achieved the growing unity of the Indmo people on 
the basis of a programroc which corresponds to the needs of 
the overwh dming majority of our people, and also to the 
presfftstage of our anu imperialist struggle. The struggle 
agaimf^Snmimalists will only be agamst a few sections of the 
middle classes bclongiiig to different &iths The bourgeoisie, 
the bulk of the lower middlc-dass workers, peasants, and 
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students are all with us. Under these circumstances a stand 
agamst communal representation cannot be “onesided agita- 
tion ” A satisfactory solution of the communal question cannot 
come through the “goodwill and co-operation of the prmcipal 
co mmuni ties concerned ” It will come only on the basis of 
struggle ^Interests triumph They do not get reconciled 

The working committee m its session at Calcutta m October 
1937 passed a resolution on Almority rights The Hanpura 
session of the fifty-first Congress m February 1938 approved 
and confirmed the Calcutta decision It resolved . “The Congress 
welcomes the growth of anti-impenahst feehng among the 
Moslems and other mmorities m India, and the growmg unity 
of all classes and commumties m India m the struggle for 
India’s mdependence, which is essentially one and mdivisible, 
and can only be earned on effectively on a umted national basis 
In particular the Congress welcomes the large number of 
members of the minonty commumties who have jomed the 
Congress durmg the last year and given their support to the 
struggle for freedom and the endmg of the exploitation of 
India’s masses The Congress . . declares afresh that it regards 
as Its primary duty and fundamental pohey to protect the 
rehgious, Imgmstic, cultural, and other nghts of the mmonties 
in India so as to ensure for them m any scheme of govern- 
ment to which the Congress is a party the widest scope 
for their development and their participation m the fullest 
measure m the pohtical, economic, and cultural life of the 
nation 

At the Karachi session of the Congress m 1931 mmority 
rights were defined m the Fundamental Rights resolution 
This was varied by the AU-India Congress Committee at 
Bombay m August 1931 This is still the basis of the Congress 
polic}^ The Congress declared that the fundamental and basic 
rights of all Indians must con tain provisions for the free 
cxcrasc of rehgion, for freedom of conscience, for the protec- 
tion of the culture, language, and script of mmonties It de- 
clared that all citizens, whatever their rehgion or caste_^ sex, 
were equal before the law, and in regard to pubhc ein]^^^cnt, 

* See also the Presidential Address of S C Bose, Fifty-first Indian 
National Congress, Hanpura, February 19, 1938, pp 5-8 
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office, trade, or caTlmg It declared that the firancfaisc most be 
on the basis of universal and adult sufi&age 

In both the resolutions on the Fundamental Rights and the 
constituent Assembly the Congress subscribed to the prmaple 
of universal and adult suffiage, and not to the communal 
principle TThe acceptance of the resolutions on Fuadamental 
Rights and the CoMUtaent Assembly means also the rejection 
of the prmaple of communal representation If such is the 
case the Congress must come forward agamst communal 
icprcscntation. At this stage to come fbrwatd agamst it means 
to strengthen the forces agamst imperialism, to draw the 
masses under religious influence mto the orbit of anti-impcnahst 
struggle on the basis of showing the masses the connection 
between communalism and imperialism, and to isolate all those 
careerists and political react! onanes dependent on impcnahsiru 
The demand for the abolmon of communal representation docs 
not mean that the Congress docs not desire a democratic 
sohmon of the question It has pledged itself to the hih m 
vanons resolutions * Such a democratic solution is not possible 
until the overthrow of im penalunri. 

The Congress has shoW extreme patience and moderation 
to the communahsts The Congress is wilhiig to concede all 
communal demands of the Moslem rcactionancs The Congress 
asked the League no more than to translate its resolution on 
Independence mto actum. The League spumed the hand of 
sohdanty It is dri f t in g towards separatism and paruculansm. 
Under these changed circumstances created by the differentia- 
tion of classes m the League, the offer to grant all demands 
of the oommunahst rnmonty m order to secure unity is meaning- 
less A communahst independence is as much of an anachron- 
ism as soaahst Ziomsm. We cannot have soaahsm withm 


Ziorusm. We cannot have md^icndcncc withm communaltsm. 
Both arc incompatihlc. The demands of the minority arc those 
of the careerists, not of the masses They do not wait till the 
o v e rthro w of imperjahsm, when they could get their spoils 
from nnpenahsm at present. A bird in the hand of these 
comSlttfiBSlsts IS worth two m the bush. They would ding to 


1 See Tndtm NitfciiaLl fVmgr Ma Rejxat of the Genena Secrettry Jtnntry 
1937 to Fehnniy 1938 pp 27-30 
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impenalism, unless at the last minute^ when they see the 
imminent fall of impenahsm, they come to jom the anti- 
impenahst forces. Umty is on the basis of struggle agamst 
impenahsm, and all those who depend on imperialism The 
Congress must declare for the abohtion of communal 
represent^on. The Congress must rally the anti-imperiahst 
forces ' 

The Congress has to take mto account the growth of the 
mass movements and the class differentiation they have caused 
m vanous organizations. lb Umted Provmces, m Smd and m 
Bengal the Moslem masses are drawn mto the anti-imperiahst 
struggle Many of them have deserted the Muslim League and 
)omed the Congress It is this change m the situation that the 
Congress has to take notice of The masses are bemg isolated 
from rehgious-pohtical influences by means of their day-to- 
day struggles In order to further widen this isolation and 
secure the support of the masses the Congress must make 
Its mass-contact committee a reahty With this change 
m the radicalization of the masses and the consequent 
differentiation of classes, the Congress must also change 
Its pohcy 

It IS true that the pohtical differentiation m the League 
has just begun, and h^ not reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage It IS also true that the Moslem masses have only j’ust 
found their real aUies and friends, and have not yet shed their 
rehgious influences We have seen how the Moslem peasants 
m Kas hmir on account of the pressure of the Hmdu reaction- 
aries fell on the support of the Moslem communahsts m 
Punjab We have seen how some of the Moslem peasants of 
Bengal followed Huq, who exploited their rehgion Pohtically 
progressive, and yet under rehgious influence, such is the 
nature of the awakemng masses The Congress must take 
these circumstances mto consideration. The activities of the 
Cawnpore Mazdoor Sabha show how to wm the communahst 
masses to the progressive cause But this does not mean that 
the Congress must concede communal demands at any price 
It must hasten and accelerate this differentiation of tMC“AI^lem 
classes and masses. 

Too long has the Congress stretched its hand to the commun- 
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alists Too long ha\c ihc coramunaUsis been on trial, faiUng 
to put thar words into deeds Too high a time it is to declare 
against communal representation This means the organlraDon 
of the national front of the Indian people to fight for Inde- 
pendence and Democracy 
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The National Question in U.S.S.R. : 
c Conclusion 


The only solution to this problem is the abolition of communal 
representation as m Ceylon In Ceylon^ communal representa- 
tion was abohshed without endangermg impenahsm In India, 
imperiahsm is determmed with the aid of the communahsts 
to enforce commimal decisions, as m the case of the Communal 
Award Until the role played by the pohcy of counterpoise is 
shifted to other directions, impenahsm will retam communal 
representation As long as this connection exists the struggle 
for the abolition of communal representation is inseparable 
from the struggle for the overthrow of impenahsm The 
present stage of the anti-impenahst struggle is centred around 
gathermg aU the genmne anti-impenahst forces into a mighty 
United National Front agamst impenahsm 
‘T wish,” wrote Lord Cromer, “the younger generation of 
Enghshmen would read, mark, learn, and mwardly digest 
the history of the Indian Mutiny, it abounds m lessons and 
warnings The impenahsts read, marked, learned, and 
mwardly digested the Mutiny They mastered its lessons and 
wammgs The whole British pohcy m India dates its dual 
character from the Mutiny The greatest apparatus of tyranny, 
oppression, and exploitation m history evolved from this date 
The impenahsts remembered the role of the loyal Moslems, 
Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, and the prmces They rewarded them. 
In the epoch of impenahsm they used them for counterpoismg 
purposes The Indian has not yet learnt the lessons of the 
Mutiny The greatest lesson from the Mutiny that an Indian 
can draw today is umty and a disaphned centralized organ- 
ization of the forces agamst impenahsm. The forces of umty 
are growmg It is out of these Very commumtiete-thal^ the 
opposmg forces agamst impenahsm and communahsm are 
^ Lord Cromer, hnpmdism Ancient and Modem, p 124 
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tmcrpnz The Omgms must rally these jw^rve forces, « 
anpcnalmn rallies the reactionary comrounalist forces The 
Oragrcss must xndca its front, stretch its hand to the Anglo- 
Indians, to the peoples m the states, to the tribal mas^, and 
to all classes and masses The onl> elementary condmon for a 
broad united national front is a consisicni genuiijc struggle 
ngamst imperialism 

In our enuque of the pnnaplc of cotnmuniucs, classes, and 
interests, we pomted out oontinuaH) that impcnalmn con- 
founded religious adherents or groups with “nations” or 
“histoncal communities * * CsTn if it were to discm-cr the real 
“nauons” and “Nauonal minonties,” the purpose of m policy 
win be to mate nations against each other Trotn a polic> of 
general oppression imperialism passes to a polic) of mottng 
nations against each other We hast alrcad) seen its real 
motive in the creation of Smd Prosinoc, The mam motive in 
creating the Prosincc of Smd is a military one Karachi is the 
nearest Indian scapon to London In the cs'cnt of disturbances 
troops could be landed m Karachi earlier than in Bombay 
It IS also the nearest ncnal pon to England Therefore it ts 
desirable from the pomt of administrative and military cfTia 
cncy to separate Smd from Bombay Prcsidcnc) At the same 
tunc It sallies the demand of the Sindhi Moslem professional 
ctmes. At the same umc it is a counterpoise against the Hindi 
professional classes Concession, counterpoise, and strengthen- 
ing of pararoountc) arc so mdissohibly connected It is in this 
triad of Bnosh pohc) that the origins of the creation of the 
ieparatc province of Smd he 

It IS the same with Onsso By the creation of this new 
province the essential postubic of British pohc), strengthening 
of paramounicy, is not unpaired It is an act of administramc 
convenience* It is the cheapest concession to the Onj-an pro- 
fessional dasscs and Zamindars It is not without counterpoise 
damiCTts m future, m the ncccssarj balancing of interests 
between the Onyan professional classes and the Zairundars 
Therefore under imperiahsm the general oppression is further 
foli^vcd mating “nations * against each other Sclf-dctcr- 

‘JHab >rni be d]»cui»cd fa dettU fa my forthcoming book, TJu Nanoruit 
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mination of nations is possible only with a break with 
impenahsm. 

Out of the struggles between the backward and the advanced 
professional classes on the question of communal representation 
emerged the idea of redistnbution of provmces on hngmstiCj 
culturalj and historical Imes. The proposals of Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett and Sardar U Smgh at the Second Round Table 
Conference were all tamted with communahsm. Corbett 
proposed the separation of Ambala division from Punjab The 
result of thiSj he thought, would facihtate Moslem majority 
m Punjab minus Ambala division The Moslems liked this 
scheme, but the Sikhs rejected it Smgh also presented a 
scheme of redistnbution of Punjab on the hnes of Corbett. 
Both these schemes came out of communal discussions. Both 
did not touch the question of the general situation of India and 
impenahsm Both were designed as bargainmg values for the 
selfish ends of communahsts A plus here and a min us there 
under impenahsm will not solve the national question. This 
movement for redistribution of provmces under impenahsm 
represents only the emergence of professional classes m the 
vanous historical commumties or “nations!’ and their struggles 
for pohtical spoils As such, impenahsm under the status quo 
mcites the professional class of one nation agamst another 
Here is an example In their minute of dissent to the report of 
the Indian Central Committee, Ah Khan and Suhrawardy 
wrote “If Smd, Punjab, Bengal, North-West Frontier 
Provmce, and Baluchistan have their own Governments, which 
would necessarily be Moslem m character, with the rest of the 
Indian provmces havmg Hmdu Governments, it wiU create a 
balance of power m India which is highly desirable 
Even if impenahsm were overthrown the problem of over- 
commg the soaal forces which give nse to careensm or 
communahsm has to be faced. It is here that sociahsm presents 
itself as the solution of the problem. Democracy presents itself 
as mseparable from sociahsm It is here that the struggle 
agamst the Indian capitahsts and feudahsts begins The 
question of nationahty is mseparable fi:om existen^p It<tS a 
subsidiary problem of the social revolution It could not be 
^ Report of the Indian Central Committee^ Alinute of Dissent^ p 206 
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dealt vnilk*m isolauoa from the questions of the dominauon of 
capital, the 6ght against impcnaUsm, and the dictatorship of 
the proletanaL Therefore it is obnous, os Smhn said, that “the 
hberanon of the masses of the oppres^ nauoDahijcs and the 
abohnon of nanonal oppression arc mconccn-nblc vnihout fl break 
with rmpenahsm, without ov’crthiowing ‘one’s own’ national 
bourgeoisie, and without the seizure of power b> the toiling 
masses ihcmsdrcs Kot until then do we haf\c the Union 
of Soviet SoaoUst Republics of India At present the quesuons 
arc centred round anD^hnpenahst struggles 
A good example is USSR, where the pnnapic of 
corranumties, dawes, and mtcrcsis works out diffcrcntl) Tor 
ccntuncs the Tsars oppressed the conquered and subjected 
naaons The tsanst Government incited one people against 
another, Russians against Jews, Tartars against Armenians 
It ibstcred cnmit) among the non Russian naiionahtics, engin- 
eered Jewish pogroms, Armenian massacres, and bloody 
brutahnes agamst the working masses of oppressed nation- 
aliDcs It kept the oppressed peoples in a state of ignorance and 
degradation It dclibiatcly held back the economic dcs'clopmcni 
of the national areas of old Russia m order to keep them 
cconomioliy dependent on the Russian landlords and capital- 
ists It used cs'cry means m its pother to present the cultural 
development of the oppressed peoples It encouraged the 
pnests who doped the masses It hindered the dcs'clopmcnt of 
all other brandies of the life of the oppressed natjonahues^ It 
was what Lenin called “a prison of nations ” 

Today the U S S R, is a great faiml} of Soviet nations, what 
Barbtissc called “a constellation of nations “ After the scmirc 
of power in I9t7> Lenm and Stalm tackled the problem of 
natkraahtics Stalm is the best theoretician on the national 
question After the revoluuon he became the head of the 
Peoples’ Commissariat for nationality questions He announced 
the naDonality policy of the Soviet Union m the declaration of 
the Rights of the Peoples of Russia on November i6, 1917 
T^ dedaranon laid down the following basic pnndplcs 
Eqiahtyiaid sovereignty of the peoples of Russia, their right 
to full sdf-dctcrminatjon, indudlng secession from Russia 
‘J SttllB, t» II 
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and setting up as independent states, the abrogation of all 
pnvdeges and disabihties of nationahties and national rehgions, 
freedom of development of national mmorities and ethmcal 
groups m Russian territory 

Havmg become convmced that the Soviet Government had 
destroyed tthe old national .oppression, and that it would 
defend the mterests of the workmg masses and the oppressed 
nationahties, the workers and peasants of the nations began 
to estabhsh mutual ties of friendship and co-operation. Their 
ties were further cemented in the course of the common 
struggle agamst the White guard armies and foreign imperial- 
ists Thus the nations arrived at the idea of forming a smgle 
umon of soviet repubhcs. At a Congress of Soviet Sociahst 
Repubhcs held m December 1922 the nations all concluded a 
treaty by which they jomed to form the Umon of Soviet 
Soaahst Repubhcs. The first AU-Umon Congress of Soviets 
approved the declaration and agreements drawn up by Stalin 
which formed the basis of the constitution of 1924 The present 
constitution further consohdates legislatively the gams made 
smce then ^ 

Today USSR, consists of eleven repubhcs The new 
constitution descnbes U S S R. as a federated state formed 
on the basis of the voluntary association of Soviet Soaahst 
Repubhcs possessmg equal rights The equahty of nations, 
the equality of races m all spheres of economic, state, cultural 
and social pohtical life of the country is an irrevocable law m 
the Soviet Umon The equahty of nations is further guaranteed 
m the Council of Nationahties with the Council of the Umon 
Fifty-four different nationahties are represented m the coimcil 
of nationahties. 

Under Stalin’s nationahty pohcy, the productive forces of 
the national repubhcs have rapidly developed The repubhcs 
have been covered with a network of railways The mdustnal 
development of the repubhcs is proceedmg by giant strides. 
The agnculture of the national repubhcs has ^so made great 

^ Article 123 states “The equality of the rights of atizens of #re U R 
irrespective of their nationahty or race in all fields of economic, state, 
cultural, soaal and pohtical life is an irrevocable law ** To mterfere with 
these nghts m any way is punishable by law. 
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progress This has ushered in a life of prosperity for the 
formerly oppressed and dovmtxoddcn tuasses of the wmt 
colonics Cultural dc\’clopmcnt has made rapid progress in ah 
the naoonal repubbes Wuauon is din-dopmg on broad lines 
jVlany of the peoples acquired iheir alphabets m Soviet times 
An the national republics and regions hate fhdr frodil) 
growing press and literature. ScUin said "XTc nott hare a full} 
formed multi nauonol socialist state nhich has stood all tai\ 
and the stahilrt) of which might well be enned b} an} nauema) 
state m any part of the world 

The policy of the Sonet Union low-ards the tribal masses is 
also Qoie^Tciihy There arc about twenty she difTcrcni tribes 
m the north of Asia Very little was known about them till the 
So\Tct Gm-emment disan*crcd them The Soviets ate \xt} 
anxious to avoid bang charged with Rmsir}*ing csim the 
smallest national minonty Their languages and oilturca ore 
encouraged The method of cduaiicm now adopted n gradual 
and free. The Northern Insmutc m I-cningrad looks after these 
people. Russian scientists have created alphabets for them 
They arc based on the Latin not the Russian scnpi. The mam 
prmapic applied m the cunpaign ro raise the Arctic tribes i\ 
to get it done as far as possible b) (he tribes thomebes 
Cultural bases arc cstabliihcd at lunous centres The Uw 
protects them from exptoiiaiion Cre:3t c{forT% arc made to 
stnnulaie amsuc actmi} among these people Smolka untes 
”A kind of pndc and ;o} at the sunci) of colours and nation 
ihucs of the country has been esubUshed The feeling of being 
neb m different nauonol cultures, languages, arts, and customs, 
from Arctic to sub tropical, from 1 or Dstem to Curopcan, 
IS imbued m the Youth L has become more than a pohucal 
dt^ for the very large masses m Russia to regard the different 
m the Union as brothen What a contrast is this to 
tte tribal policy of imperialism m India? In the Sosiet Union 
arc mutually friend!} classes of unrhers, collective 
lannm, and midlectuals, united by the common cause of the 
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construction of Communism. They do not fight each other 
for power Their mterests are not antagomstic They tnumph 
under sociahsm They are the State, and there is none to set 
one interest agamst another, one class agamst another. 

Thus the national question m the Soviet Umon was solved 
only aftef a break with Tsarism, only after a break with the 
Russian bourgeoisie and their reactionary alhes and only after 
the seizure of power by the toihng masses. All these gams that 
we just noted are possible in a land of sociahsm, but not m a colony 
of imperialism The freedom from national oppression and 
exploitation and the freedom for oppressed nationahties cannot 
be won abstractly They cannot be isolated at the present stage 
from a struggle agamst impenahsm. Therefore the only solution 
IS to demand mdependence for India from British impenahsm 
The demand for the abohtion of communal representation is 
inseparable from a demand for mdependence But mdependence 
IS not a gift It has to be organized and striven for’ The present 
organizational and pohtical form of the struggle for mdepen- 
dence is the buildmg up of a United National Front agamst 
impenahsm 
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